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V.'Xl  INTRODUCTORY. 


But  little  explanation  or  comment  is  neces^^y  in 
this  number  of  the  u 100  Choice  Selection  ’ Series,  as  the 
Various  numbers  which  have  preceded  it  are  meeting  with 
unprecedented  success,  having  fairly  won  the  public  heart. 
The  continuation  of  the  Series  is,  thereto  re,  in  response  to  a 
general  demand  for  “ more.”  While  we  shall  still  endeavor, 
as  far  as  in  our  power  lieth,  to  gratify  this  desire  on  the  part 
of  our  readers,  we  most  respectfully  extend  thanks  to  oui 
many  patrons  and  friends,  for  the  interest  manifested  in 
giving  publicity  to  our  enterprise,  and  the  very  kind  assist- 
ance voluntarily  rendered  us  in  the  selection  of  material. 

In  compiling  the  present  number  the  same  care  has  been 
observed  as  was  bestowed  upon  its  predecessors, — wTith  spe- 
cial regard  to  freshness  of  material,  and  adaptability  to  the 
design  of  the  work, — the  chief  aim  being  to  provide  for  all 
the  varying  tastes  of  a reading  people.  The  question,  “ Wlcere 
shall  I get  something  new  to  speak*!”  is  now  fully  met  by  the  pres- 
ent volume. 

Taken  together, the  “Series”  presents  an  array  of  choice 
Poetry  and  Prose,  so  comprehensive  and  varied  in  style,  as 
to  offer  a responsive  chord  to  every  possible  mood  or  phase 
of  human  feeling — entwining  articles  of  acknowledged  worth 
and  intrinsic  merits,  in  rich  festoons  of  gayety  and  mirth, 
thus  combining  Amusement  with  Instruction , — the  work  present- 
ing a complete  LIBRARY  OF  LITERARY  GEMS,  hereto- 
fore obtained  only  by  long  and  continued  research  among 
many  expensive  volumes,  and  furnished  at  a merely  nomi- 
nal price,  thus  bringing  many  of  the  best  specimens  oi  Amerh 
can  and  English  Literature  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  Publishes®* 
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CHOICE  SELECTIONS. 

No.  21. 


THE  LAND  OF  LIBERTY. 

I love  my  country’s  pine-clad  hills, 

Her  thousand  bright  and  gushing  rills, 
Her  sunshine,  and  her  storms; 

Her  rough  and  rugged  rocks,  that  rear 
Their  hoary  heads  high  in  the  air 
In  wild  fantastic  forms. 

I love  her  Wvers,  deep  and  wide, 

Those  mighty  streams  that  seaward  glide 
To  seek  the  ocean’s  breast: 

Her  smiling  fields,  her  pleasant  vales, 
Her  shady  dells,  her  flow’ry  dales, 

The  haunts  of  peaceful  rest. 

I love  her  forests,  dark  and  lone, 

For  there  the  wild  birds’  merry  tone, 

I hear  from  morn  till  night; 

And  there  are  lovelier  flowers  I ween, 
Than  e’er  in  eastern  lands  were  seen, 

In  varied  colors  bright. 

Her  forests  and  her  valleys  fair, 

Her  flowers  that  scent  the  morning  air, 
All  have  their  charms  for  me; 

But  more  I love  my  country’s  name, 
Those  words  that  echo  deathless  fame, 
“The  land  of  Liberty.” 
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SMITING  THE  ROCK. 

The  stem  old  judge,  in  relentless  mood, 

Glanced  at  the  two  who  before  him  stood; 

She  was  bowed  and  haggard  and  old, 

He  was  young  and  defiant  and  bold, — 

Mother  and  son ; and  to  gaze  at  the  pair, 

Their  different  attitudes,  look  and  air, 

One  would  believe,  ere  the  truth  were  known. 

The  mother  convicted,  and  not  the  son. 

There  was  the  mother:  the  boy  stood  nigh 
With  a shameless  look,  and  his  head  held  high# 

Age  had  come  over  her,  sorrow  and  care; 

These  mattered  but  little  so  he  was  there, 

A prop  to  her  years  and  a light  to  her  eyes, 

And  prized  as  only  a mother  can  prize; 

But  what  for  him  could  a mother  say, 

Waiting  his  doom  on  a sentence-day. 

Her  husband  had  died  in  his  shame  and  sin; 

And  she  a widow,  her  living  to  win, 

Had  toiled  and  struggled  from  morn  till  night, 
Making  with  want  a wearisome  tight, 

Bent  over  her  work  with  resolute  zeal, 

Till  she  felt  her  old  frame  totter  and  reel, 

Her  weak  limbs  tremble,  her  eyes  grow  dim; 

But  she  had  her  boy,  and  she  toiled  for  him. 

And  he, — he  stood  in  the  criminal  dock, 

With  a heart  as  hard  as  a flinty  rock, 

An  impudent  glance  and  a reckless  air, 

Braving  the  scorn  of  the  gazers  there; 

Dipped  in  crime  and  encompassed  round 
With  proof  of  his  guilt  by  captors  found, 

Ready  to  stand,  as  he  phrased  it,  “game,” 

Holding  not  crime,  but  penitence,  shame. 

Poured  in  a flood  o’er  the  mother’s  cheek 
The  moistening  prayers  where  the  tongue  was  weak, 
And  she  saw  through  the  mist  of  those  bitter  tears 
Only  the  child  in  his  innocent  years; 

She  remembered  him  pure  as  a child  might  be, 

The  guilt  of  the  present  she  could  not  see; 

And  for  mercy  her  wistful  looks  made  prayer 
To  the  stern  old  judge  in  his  cushioned  chair. 


NUMBER  TWENTY-ONE. 


“ Woman,”  the  old  judge  crabbedly  said — 

“Your  boy  is  the  neighborhood's  plague  and  dread; 
Of  a gang  of  reprobates  chosen  chief; 

An  idler  and  rioter,  ruffian  and  thief. 

The  jury  did  right,  for  the  facts  were  plain; 

Denial  is  idle,  excuses  are  vain. 

The  sentence  the  court  imposes  is  one — 

“ Your  honor,"  she  cried,  “ he's  my  only  son.” 

The  tipstaves  grinned  at  the  words  she  spoke, 

And  a ripple  of  fun  through  the  court-room  broke; 
But  over  the  face  of  the  culprit  came 
An  angry  look  and  a shadow  of  shame. 

“Don’t  laugh  at  my  mother!”  loud  cries  he; 
“You’ve  got  me  fast,  and  can  deal  with  me; 

But  she’s  too  good  for  your  coward  jeers, 

And  I’ll — ” then  his  utterance  choked  with  tears. 

The  judge  for  a moment  bent  his  head, 

And  looked  at  him  keenly,  and  then  he  said: 

“We  suspend  the  sentence, — the  boy  can  go;” 

And  the  words  were  tremulous,  forced,  and  low, 
“But  say!”  and  he  raised  his  finger  then — 

“Don’t  let  them  bring  you  hither  again. 

There  is  something  good  in  you  yet,  I know; 

I’ll  give  you  a chance— make  the  most  of  it — Go!” 

The  twain  went  forth,  and  the  old  judge  said: 

“I  meant  to  have  given  him  a year  instead. 

And  perhaps  ’tis  a difficult  thing  to  tell 
If  clemency  here  be  ill  or  well. 

But  a rock  was  struck  in  that  callous  heart, 

Frorn  which  a fountain  of  good  may  start; 

For  one  on  the  ocean  of  crime  long  tossed, 

Who  loves  his  mother,  is  not  quite  lost.” 


THE  STUDY  OF  ELOQUENCE. — Cicero. 

I cannot  conceive  anything  more  excellent,  than  to  be 
able,  by  language,  to  captivate  the  affections,  to  charm  the 
understanding,  and  to  impel  or  restrain  the  will  of  whole 
assemblies,  at  pleasure.  Among  every  free  people,  espe- 
cially in  peaceful,  settled  governments,  this  single  art  has 
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always  eminently  flourished,  and  always  exercised  the 
greatest  sway.  For  what  can  be  more  surprising  than 
that,  amidst  an  infinite  multitude,  one  man  should  ap- 
pear,  who  shall  be  the  only,  or  almost  the  only  man  capa- 
ble of  doing  what  Nature  has  put  in  every  man’s  power? 
Or,  can  any  thing  impart  such  exquisite  pleasure  to  the 
ear  and  to  the  intellect,  as  a speech  in  which  the  wisdom 
and  dignity  of  the  sentiments  are  heightened  by  the  ut- 
most force  and  beauty  of  expression  ? 

Is  there  any  thing  so  commanding,  so  grand,  as  that  the 
eloquence  of  one  man  should  direct  the  inclinations  of  the 
people,  the  consciences  of  judges,  and  the  majesty  of  sen- 
ates? Nay,  farther,  can  aught  be  esteemed  so  great,  sj 
generous,  so  public-spirited,  as  to  assist  the  suppliant,  to 
r3ar  the  prostrate,  to  communicate  happiness,  to  avert 
danger,  and  to  save  a fellow-citizen  from  exile  ? Can  any 
thing  be  so  necessary,  as  to  keep  those  arms  always  in 
readiness,  with  which  you  may  defend  yourself,  attack  the 
profligate,  and  redress  your  own,  or  your  country’s  wrongs? 

But  let  us  consider  this  accomplishment  as  detached 
from  public  business,  and  from  its  wonderful  efficacy  in 
popular  assemblies,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  senate ; can  any 
thing  be  more  agreeable,  or  more  endearing  in  private 
life,  than  elegant  language  ? For  the  great  characteristic 
of  our  nature,  and  what  eminently  distinguishes  us  from 
brutes,  is  the  faculty  of  social  conversation,  the  power  of 
expressing  our  thoughts  and  sentiments  by  words.  To 
excel  mankind,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  that  very  tal- 
ent, which  gives  them  the  preference  to  the  brute  crea- 
tion, is  what  every  body  must  not  only  admire,  but  look 
upon  as  the  just  object  of  the  most  indefatigable  pursuit. 

And  now,  to  mention  the  chief  point  of  all,  what  other 
power  could  have  been  of  sufficient  efficacy  to  bring  to- 
gether the  vagrant  individuals  of  the  human  race;  to 
tame  their  savage  manners;  to  reconcile  them  to  social 
life;  and,  after  cities  were  founded,  to  mark  out  laws, 
forms,  and  constitutions,  for  their  government? — Let  me, 
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in  a few  words,  sum  up  this  almost  boundless  subject.  I 
lay  it  down  as  a maxim,  that  upon  the  wisdom  and  abil- 
ities of  an  accomplished  orator,  not  only  his  own  dignity, 
but  the  welfare  of  vast  numbers  of  individuals,  and  even 
of  the  whole  state,  must  greatly  depend. 


WIDDER  BUDD. 

I’m  fifty,  I’m  fair,  an  without  a gray  hair, 

An’  I feel  just  ez  young  ez  a girl.  \ 

When  I think  o’  Zerubbabel  Lee,  I declare 
It  sets  me  all  into  a whirl. 

Last  night  he  wuz  here,  an’  I told  him  to  “ clear”— 
An’  my!  How  supprised  he  did  look: 

Perhap>s  I wus  rash,  but  he’s  after  my  cash — 

I see  through  his  plans  like  a book. 

Some  offers  Eve  bad  that  I can  not  call  bad, 

There  was  Deacon  Philander  Breezee; 

I’d  a sartin  sed  Yes,  when  he  wanted  a kiss, 

Ef  he  hadn’t  so  fiustrated  me. 

It  took  me  so  quick  that  it  felt  like  a kick — 

I flew  ad  to  pieces  at  once; 

Sez  I,  “ You  kin  go — I’m  not  wantin  a beau;” 

I a^ted,  I know,  like  a'dunce. 

Sez  he,  ez  he  rose,  “I  hev  come  to  propose.” 

I stopped  him  afore  he  began  : 

Sez  I,  “You  kin  go,  an’  see  Hepzibah  Stow — 

I won't  be  tied  down  to  a man” 

w Mariar,”  ses  he,  Widder  Tompkins  an’  me 
Kin  strike  up  a bargain,  I know; 

An’,  seein’  ez  we  can’t  decide  to  agree, 

I guess  that  I better  hed  go.” 

He  picked  up  his  hat  from  the  chair  where  it  sat 
An’  solemnly  started  away. 

Sez  I,  with  a look  that  I’m  sure  he  mistook, 
“You’re  perfectly  welcome  to  stay.” 

My  face  got  ez  red  ez  our  old  waggin-shed  — 

I thought  for  the  land  I should  melt. 

Sez  he,  “I  am  done.  Good  night,  leetle  one” 

I wish  he’d  a known  how  I felt. 
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To-day,  Isaac  Beers,  with  his  snickers  and  sneers, 

Whose  face  is  ez  ugly  ez  sin, 

Dropped  in  jest  to  see  about  buyin’  my  steers, 

An’  tickled  the  mole  on  my  chin. 

Sez  I,  “You  jest  quit;  I don’t  like  you  a bit; 

You  can’t  come  your  sawder  on  me. 

You’d  better  behave  till  Jane’s  cold  in  her  grave, 

Your  manners  is  ruther  too  free.” 

When  dear  David  died  (sniff— sniff),  ez  I sot  by  his  side(sniff 
— sniff)  ; 

He  ketched  up  my  hand  in  his  own  (sniff— sniff) ; 

He  squeezed  it  awhile  (sniff — sniff*),  an’  he  sez  with  a smile 
(sniff— sniff), 

“You’ll  soon  be  a widder  alone  (sniff — sniff— sniff), 

An’  when  I am  gone  (sniff— sniff)  don’t  you  fuss  an’  take 
on  (sniff— sniff) 

Like  old  Widder  Dorothy  Day  (sniff— sniff). 

Look  out  fur  your  tin  (sniff — sniff)  if  you  marry  agin  (sniff 
— sniff), 

Nor  throw  your  affections  away  (sniff — sniff— sniff). 

My  children  hev  grown,  an’  have  homes  o’  their  own — 
They’re  doin’  ez  well  ez  they  can  ( wipes  her  eyes  and  nose): 
An’  I’m  gettin’  sick  o’  this  livin’  alone — 

I wouldn’t  mind  havin’  a man. 

Fur  David  hez  gone  to  the  mansion  above— 

His  body  is  cold  in  the  ground,  , 

Ef  you  know  of  a man  who  would  marry  for  love. 

Jest  find  him  an’  send  him  around. 


KATE  SHELLY. — Eugene  J.  Hall. 

Have  you  heard  how  a girl  saved  the  lightning  express, — 
Of  Kate  Shelly,  whose  father  was  killed  on  the  load? 
Were  he  living  to-day,  he’d  be  proud  to  possess 

Such  a daughter  as  Kate.  Ah  ! ’twas  grit  that  she  showed 
On  that  terrible  evening  when  Donahue’s  train 
Jumped  the  bridge  and  went  down,  in  the  darkness  and 
rain. 

She  was  only  eighteen,  but  a woman  in  size, 

With  a figure  as  graceful  and  lithe  as  a doe; 

With  peach-blossom  cheeks,  and  with  violet  eyes, 

And  teeth  and  complexion  like  new-fallen  snow; 
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With  a nature  unspoiled  and  unblemished  by  art — 

With  a generous  soul,  and  a warm,  noble  heart! 

Tis  evening — the  darkness  is  dense  and  profound; 

Men  linger  at  home  by  their  bright-blazing  fires; 

The  wind  wildly  howls  with  a horrible  sound, 

And  shrieks  through  the  vibrating  telegraph-wires; 

The  fierce  lightning  flashes  along  the  dark  sky; 

The  rain  falls  in  torrents;  the  river  rolls  by. 

The  scream  of  a whistle!  the  rush  of  a train ! 

The  sound  of  a bell!  a mysterious  light 
That  flashes  and  flares  through  the  fast-falling  rain! 

A rumble!  a roar!  shrieks  of  human  affright! 

The  falling  of  timbers!  the  space  of  a breath ! 

A splash  in  the  river!  then  darkness  and  death! 

Kate  Shelly  recoils  at  the  terrible  crash ; 

The  sounds  of  destruction  she  happens  to  hear; 

She  springs  to  the  window — she  throws  up  the  sash, 

And  listens  and  looks  with  a feeling  of  fear. 

The  tall  tree-tops  groan,  and  she  hears  the  faint  cry 
Of  a drowning  man  down  in  the  river  near  by! 

Her  heart  feebly  flutters,  her  features  grow  wan, 

And  then  through  her  soul  in  a moment  there  flies 
A forethought  that  gives  her  the  strength  of  a man— 

She  turns  to  her  trembling  old  mother  and  cries: 

*‘1  must  save  the  express — ’twill  be  here  in  an  hour!” 

Then  out  through  che  door  disappears  in  the  shower. 

She  flies  down  the  track  through  the  pitiless  rain; 

She  reaches  the  river — the  water  below 
Whirls  and  seethes  through  the  timbers.  She  shudders  again: 
“The  bridge!  To  Moingona  God  help  me  to  go!” 

Then  closely  about  her  she  gathers  her  gown 
And  on  the  wet  ties  with  a shiver  sinks  down. 

Then  carefully  over  the  timbers  she  creeps 

On  her  hands  and  her  knees,  almost  holding  her  breath. 
The  loud  thunder  peals  and  the  wind  wildly  sweeps, 

And  struggles  to  hurry  her  downward  to  death; 

But  the  thought  of  the  train  to  destruction  so  near 
Removes  from  her  soul  every  feeling  of  fear. 

With  the  blood  dripping  down  from  each  torn,  bleeding 
limb,  , 

Slowly  over  the  timbers  her  dark  way  she  feels; 
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Her  fingers  grow  numb  and  her  head  seems  to  swim; 

Her  strength  is  fast  failing — she  staggers!  she  reels! 

She  falls -Ah ! the  danger  is  over  at  last, 

Her  feet  touch  the  earth,  and  the  long  bridge  is  passed! 

In  an  instant  new  life  seems  to  come  to  her  form; 

She  springs  to  her  feet  and  forgets  her  despair. 

On,  on  to  Moingona!  She  faces  the  storm, 

She  reaches  the  station — the  keeper  is  there. 

“Save  the  lightning-express!  No — hang  out  the  red  light! 
There’s  death  on  the  bridge  at  the  river  to  night!” 

Out  flashes  the  signal-light,  rosy  and  red; 

Then  sounds  the  loud  roar  of  the  swift  coming  train, 

The  hissing  of  steam,  and  there,  brightly  ahead, 

The  gleam  of  a headlight  illumines  the  rain. 

“Down  brakes!”  shrieks  the  \vhistle,  defiant  and  shrill; 

She  heeds  the  red  signal — she  slackens,  she’s  still! 

Ah ! noble  Kate  Shelly,  your  mission  is  done; 

Your  deed  that  dark  night  will  not  fade  from  our  gaze; 
An  endless  renown  you  have  worthily  won : 

Let  the  nation  be  just,  and  accord  you  its  praise. 

Let  your  name,  let  your  fame,  and  your  courage  declare 
What  a woman  can  do,  and  a woman  can  dare! 

— Harper's  Young  People . 


MY  DAUGHTER  LOUISE.— Homer  Greene. 

In  the  light  of  the  moon,  by  the  side  of  the  water, 
My  seat  on  the  sand  and  her  seat  on  my  knees, 
We  watch  the  bright  billows,  do  I and  my  daughter, 
My  sweet  little  daughter  Louise. 

AYe  wonder  what  city  the  pathway  of  glory, 

That  broadens  away  to  the  limitless  west, 

Leads  up  to; — she  minds  her  of  some  pretty  story 
And  says:  “To  the  city  that  mortals  love  best.” 
Then  I say:  “It  must  lead  to  the  far  away  city, 

The  beautiful  City  of  Rest.” 

In  the  light  of  the  moon,  by  the  side  of  the  water, 
Stand  two  in  the  shadow  of  whispering  trees, 

And  one  loves  my  daughter,  my  beautiful  daughter, 
My  womanly  daughter  Louise. 

She  steps  to  the  boat  with  a touch  of  his  fingers, 

And  out  on  the  diamonded  pathway  they  move; 
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The  shallop  is  lost  in  the  distance,  it  lingers, 

It  waits,  but  I know  that  its  coming  will  prove 
That  it  went  to  the  walls  of  the  wonderful  city, 

The  magical  City  of  Love. 

In  the  light  of  the  moon,  by  the  side  of  the  water, 

I wait  for  her  coming  from  over  the  seas; 

I wait  but  to  welcome  the  dust  of  my  daughter, 

To  weep  for  my  daughter  Louise. 

The  path,  as  of  old,  reaching  out  in  its  splendor, 

Gleams  bright,  like  a way  that  an  angel  has  trod; 

I kiss  the  cold  burden  its  billows  surrender, 

Sweet  clay  to  lie  under  the  pitiful  sod: 

But  she  rests,  at  the  end  of  the  path,  in  the  city 
Whose  “builder  and  maker  is  God.” 

— Our  Continent. 


WHERE  ARE  WICKED  FOLKS  BURIED. 

“Tell  me,  gray-haired  sexton,”  I said, 

“ Where  in  this  field  are  wicked  folks  laid? 

I have  wandered  the  quiet  old  churchyard  through, 
And  studied  the  epitaphs,  old  and  new ; 

But  on  monument,  obelisk,  pillar  or  stone 
I read  of  no  evil  that  men  have  done.” 

The  old  sexton  stood  by  a grave  newly  made, 

With  a hand  on  his  chin,  and  a hand  on  his  spade  ; 
I knew  by  the  gleam  of  his  eloquent  eye 
His  heart  was  instructing  his  lips  to  reply. 

“Who  is  to  judge  when  the  soul  takes  its  flight? 
Who  is  to  judge  ’twixt  the  wrong  and  the  right? 
Which  of  us  mortals  shall  dare  to  say, 

That  our  neighbor  was  wicked  who  died  to-day? 

“In  our  journey  through  life,  the  farther  we  speed 
The  better  we  learn  that  humanity’s  need 
Is  Charity’s  spirit,  that  prompts  us  to  find 
Rather  virtue  than  vice  in  the  lives  of  our  kind. 

“Therefore,  good  deeds  we  record  on  these  stones; 
The  evil  men  do,  let  it  lie  with  their  bones. 

I have  labored  as  sexton  this  many  a year, 

But  I never  have  buried  a bad  man  here  A 
Ob 
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MRS.  BROWN’S  HUSBANDS. 

Mr.  Mills,  the  minister,  was  a stranger  in  the  town,  and 
when  he  was  called  upon  to  visit  and  console  Mrs.  Brown, 
who  had  just  lost  her  husband,  he  went  around  to  see  Dea- 
con Wilt,  so  that  he  could  post  himself  about  the  situa- 
tion. 

“I  understand  you  to  say,”  said  Mr.  Mills,  “that  Mrs. 
Brown  has  been  married  three  times — or  was  it  four?” 

“ I say,”  replied  the  deacon,  “ that  she  was  Mr.  Brown’s 
third  wife,  while  he  was  her  fifth  husband.  But  she  was 
the  fourth  wife  of  her  second  husband,  and  the  second 
wife  of  her  first,  so  that  she ” 

“Let  me  see,”  said  the  parson,  “the  second  wife  of  the 
first,  and  the — well,  then,  three  and  five  are  eight,  and 
four  are  twelve,  and  two  are  fourteen — if  I get  the  hang 
of  the  thing,  Mrs.  Brown  has  been  married  fourteen  times, 
and  Mr.  Brown  was  her — ” 

“No,  you  don’t  understand.  Brown  was  only  her  fifth 
husband.” 

“ Oh,  her  fifth.  But  you  said  she  was  the  fourth  wife 
of  her  second  husband,  and  she  had  three  more,  so  that — * 
four  and  three  are  seven — she  must  have  had  seven  hus- 
bands, and  where  are  the  other  two?” 

“Why,  don’t  you  see?  Her  second  husband  was  mar- 
ried three  times  before  he  met  her.  She  had  been  mar- 
ried once ” 

“How  could  she  be  married  only  once  when  he  was 
her  second  husband !” 

“ Only  once  before  she  met  him,  and  when  she  married 
him  she  was  his  fourth  wife,  so  that  he  had  had  four 
wives,  and  she  had  only — ” 

“Is  this  Brown  you  are  speaking  of?” 

“No,  no!  Brown  was  her  fifth.  He  had  been  married 
twice  before.” 

“Her  second  husband  had?” 

*1  mean  Brown,  of  course.  Let  me  explain,  Mrs 


Brown,  say,  married  John,  Thomas,  Jacob,  William,  and 
Henry.  And  Thomas  married  Lu  lu,  Mary,  and  Hannah — ” 
“ Before  he  married  Mrs.  Brown  or  alter  ?” 

“ Before.  Well  then,  Brown  married  Emma  and  Ma 
tilda,  and  John  married  Agnes.  Agnes  died  and  John 
married  Mrs.  Brown.  Then  John  died  and  Lulu,  Mary, 
and  Hannah  died,  and  then  Thomas  married  Mrs.Brown. 
Then  Thomas  died,  Jacob’s  wife  died,  and  Jacob  married 
Mrs.  Brown.  Then  J acob  died  and  William’s  wife  died, 
and  William  annexed  Mrs.  Brown.  When  William 
died,  Emma  and  Matilda  died,  and  then  Brown  married 
Mrs.  Brown.  Everybody  came  to  Mrs.  Brown’s,  you  see  !” 
“ I see,”  said  Mr.  Mills.  “ I think  I grasp  the  facts. 
I’ll  go  right  around  to  see  her.” 

Mrs.  Brown  was  at  home.  And  after  alluding  to  the 
weather  and  one  or  two  other  topics,  Mr.  Mills  said : 

“ I am  deeply  grieved,  Mrs.  Brown,  to  hear  of  your  be- 
reavement. It  must  be  very,  very  terrible,  even  for  a 
person  who  is  so  used  to  it.” 

“So  used  to  it!  What  do  you  mean,  sir?” 

“ Why,  I merely  meant  to  suggest  that  experience  cam 
not  reconcile  us  to  those  afflictions.  But  there  is  this  con- 
solation dear  madam,  time  dulls  the  edge  of  our  bitterest 
grief.  You  wept  for  John  as  if  you  could  not  be  com- 
forted ; but  you  see — ” 

“John!  I do  not  understand  you,  sir.” 

“You  wept  for  John,  but  Thomas  came.  When  Thom- 
as was  taken  you  thought  yourself  utterly  inconsolable; 
but  there  was  Jacob— he  brought  new  joy.  When  Jacob 
Was  wafted  to  a better  land  your  heart  was  nearly  broken, 
but  William  healed  the  wounds;  and  when  William 
drifted  oil  into  the  unknown,  Henry  assuaged  your  grief 
Perhaps  there  are  other  ITenrys,  Williams,  and  Thomases 
to  whom  this  blessed  duty  will  fall  again.  Perhaps — ” 

“ You  are  talking  very  strangely,  sir,”  said  Mrs.  Brown. 
“ Oh,  no ; I merely  say  that  now  John  and  Thomas  and 
Jacob  and  William  and  Henry  have  been  called  away  to 
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join  Hannah  and  Agnes  and  Matilda  and  Emma  and 
Lulu  and  Mary  and  the  rest,  there  is  some  hope  that — * 
that — why,  Mrs.  Brown,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?” 
Mrs.  Brown  flew  out  of  the  room  without  replying,  and 
Mr.  Mills,  filled  with  amazement,  went  around  to  ask 
Deacon  Wilt  to  explain  the  mystery. 

“ I was  merely  telling  her,”  he  said,  “ that  Brown  had 
followed  John  and  Thomas  and  Matilda  and  the  others 
into  a better  world,  when  she — ” 

“ Good  gracious !”  shrieked  the  deacon ; “ you  didn’t  ah 
lude  to  her  dead  husbands  and  their  wives  by  those  names, 
did  you?”  ^ 

“Of  course.  You  said  that — ” 

“Oh,  horrors,  man!  Why,  those  were  only  imaginary 
names,  that  I used  by  way  of  illustration.  Brown’s  first 
name  was  Alcibiades.  No  wonder  she  was  mad.” 

Mr.  Mills  groaned  and  went  home  in  dismay.  And 
now  Mrs.  Brown  has  left  his  church  and  gone  over  to  the 
Episcopalians.  She  is  to  be  married  soon,  they  say. 


WHAT  IT  IS  TO  DIE. 

To  die  is  not  the  work  of  one  brief  hour,— 

A pang,  a start,  a fluttering  of  the  soul, 

A struggle,  and  a yielding  of  the  ghost 

By  thq  poor  vanquished  frame.  That  is  the  close, 

The  ending  of  the  strife, — death’s  final  triumph. 

We  do  begin  to  die  when  the  keen  ray 

Of  the  quick  eye  grows  dim,  and  its  full  orb 

Flattens  and  shrinks;  when  through  the  auburn  braid 

Runneth  a streak  of  white,  and  its  soft  web 

Grows  harsh ; the  cheek  that  to  the  touch  and  eye 

Was  rose-like  loses  kindred  with  the  flower 

In  tint  and  texture,  and  the  lithe  limb  tires 

In  its  accustomed  haunts, — ’tis  then — ’tis  then 

We  do  begin  to  die!  Thenceforth  the  soul 

Sits  like  the  princely  tenant  of  a hall 

That  hastes  to  ruin  ; thenceforth  noiselessly 

The  spoiler’s  hand  is  busy  at  his  work 

And  ceaseth  not. 
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HAGAR  IN  THE  WILDERNESS.— N.  P.  Willis. 

The  morning  broke.  Light  stole  upon  the  clouds 
With  a strange  beauty.  Earth  received  again 
Its  garment  of  a thousand  dyes;  and  leaves, 

And  delicate  blossoms,  and  the  painted  flowers, 

And  everything  that  bendeth  to  the  dew 
And  stirreth  with  the  daylight,  lifted  up 
Its  beauty  to  the  breath  of  that  sweet  morn. 

All  things  are  dark  to  sorrow;  and  the  light 
And  loveliness  and  fragrant  air  were  sad 
To  the  dejected  Hagar.  The  moist  earth 
Was  pouring  odors  from  its  spicy  pores, 

And  the  voungUirds  were  singing  as  if  life 
Were  a new  thing  to  them  : but  music  came 
Upon  her  ear  like  discord,  and  she  felt 
That  pang  of  the  unreasonable  heart, 

That,  bleeding  amid  things  it  loved  so  well, 

Would  have  some  sign  of  sadness  as  they  pass. 

She  stood  at  Abraham’s  tent.  Her  lips  were  pressed 
Till  the  blood  started ; and  the  wandering  veins 
Of  her  transparent  forehead  were  swelled  out, 

As  if  her  pride  would  burst  them.  Her  dark  eye 
Was  clear  and  tearless,  and  the  light  of  heaven, 
Which  made  its  language  legible,  shot  back, 

From  her  long  lashes,  as  it  had  been  flame. 

Her  noble  boy  stood  by  her,  with  his  hand 
Clasped  in  her  own,  and  his  round,  delicate  feet, 
Scarce  trained  to  balance  on  the  tented  floor, 
Sandaled  for  journeying.  He  had  looked  up 
Into  his  mother’s  face,  until  he  caught 
The  spirit  there,  and  his  young  heart  was  swelling 
Beneath  his  dimpled  bosom,  and  his  form 
Straightened  up  proudly  in  his  tiny  wrath, 

As  if  his  light  proportions  would  have  swelled, 

Had  they  but  matched  his  spirit,  to  the  man. 

Why  bends  the  patriarch  as  he  cometh  now 
Upon  his  staff  so  wearily?  His  beard 
Is  low  upon  his  breast,  and  his  high  brow, 

So  written  with  the  converse  of  his  God, 
peareth  the  swollen  vein  of  agony. 

His  lip  is  quivering,  and  his  wonted  step 
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Of  vigor  is  not  there  ; and,  though  the  morn 
Is  passing  fair  and  beautiful,  he  breathes 
Its  freshness  as  if  it  were  a pestilence. 

He  gave  to  her  the  water  and  the  bread, 

But  spoke  no  word,  and  trusted  not  himself 
To  look  upon  her  face,  but  laid  his  hand, 

In  silent  blessing,  on  the  fair-haired  boy, 

And  left  her  to  her  lot  of  loneliness. 

Should  Hagar  weep?  May  slighted  woman  turn, 
And,  as  a vine  the  oak  hath  shaken  off, 

Bend  lightly  to  her  leaning  trust  again? 

Oh,  no ! by  all  her  loveliness,  by  all 
That  makes  life  poetry  and  beauty, — no ! 

Make  her  a slave ; steal  from  her  rosy  cheek 
By  needless  jealousies ; let  the  last  star 
Leave  her  a watcher  by  your  couch  of  pain ; 

Wrong  her  by  petulance,  suspicion,  all 
That  makes  her  cup  of  bitterness, — yet  give 
One  evidence  of  love,  and  earth  has  not 
An  emblem  of  devotedness  like  hers. 

But,  oh ! estrange  her  once — it  boots  not  how — 

By  wrong  or  silence, — anything  that  tells 
A change  has  come  upon  your  tenderness, — 

And  there  is  not  a feeling  out  of  Heaven 
Her  pride  o’ermastereth  not. 

She  went  her  way  with  a strong  step  and  slow, 

Her  pressed  lip  arched,  and  her  clear  eye  undimmed, 

As  if  it  were  a diamond,  and  her  form 

Borne  proudly  up,  as  if  her  heart,  breathed  through. 

Her  child  kept  on  in  silence,  though  she  pressed 

His  hand  till  it  was  pained ; for  he  had  read 

The  dark  look  of  his  mother,  and  the  seed 

Of  a stern  nation  had  been  breathed  upon. 

The  morning  passed,  and  Asia’s  sun  rode  up 
In  the  clear  heaven,  and  every  beam  was  heat. 

The  cattle  of  the  hills  were  in  the  shade, 

And  the  bright  plumage  of  the  Orient  lay 
On  beating  bosoms  in  her  spicy  trees. 

It  was  an  hour  of  rest ! but  Hagar  found 

No  shelter  in  the  wilderness,  and  on 

She  kept  her  weary  way,  until  the  boy 

Hung  down  his  head,  and  opened  his  parched  lips 

For  water ; but  she  could  not  give  it  him. 

She  laid  him  down  beneath  the  sultry  sky, — 
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For  it  was  better  than  the  close,  hot  breath 
Of  the  thick  pines, — and  tried  to  comfort  him; 

But  he  was  sore  athirst,  and  his  blue  eyes 
Were  dim  and  blood-shot,  and  he  could  not  know 
Why  God  denied  him  water  in  the  wild. 

!She  sat  a little  longer,  and  he  grew 
Ghastly  and  faint,  as  if  he  would  have  died. 

It  was  too  much  for  her.  She  lifted  him, 

And  bore  him  further  on,  and  laid  his  head 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  a desert  shrub; 

And,  shrouding  up  her  face,  she  went  away 
And  sat  to  watch,  where  he  could  see  her  not, 

Till  he  should  die  ; and,  watching  him,  she  mourned:—* * 

“ God  stay  thee  in  thine  agony,  my  boy ! 

1 cannot  see  thee  die ; I cannot  brook 
Upon  thy  brow  to  look, 

And  see  death  settle  on  my  cradle  joy. 

How  have  I drunk  the  light  of  thy  blue  eye! 

And  could  I see  thee  die  ? 

“ I did  not  dream  of  this  when  thou  wast  straying, 
Like  an  unbound  gazelle,  among  the  flowers; 

Or  wiling  the  soft  hours 
By  the  rich  gush  of  w’ater-sources  playing, 

Then  sinking  weary  to  thy  smiling  sleep, 

So  beautiful  and  deep. 

“ Oh,  no ! and  when  I watched  by  thee  the  while, 
And  saw  thy  bright  lip  curling  in  thy  dream, 

And  thought  of  the  dark  stream 
In  my  own  land  of  Egypt,  the  far  Nile, 

How  prayed  I that  my  father’s  land  might  be 
An  heritage  for  thee! 

“And  now  the  grave  for  its  cold  breast  hath  won  thee! 
And  thy  white,  delicate  limbs  the  earth  will  press; 

And,  oh  ! my  last  caress 
Must  feel  thee  cold ; for  a chill  hand  is  on  thee. 

How  can  I leave  mv  boy,  so  pillowed  there 
Upon  his  clustering  hair!” 

She  stood  beside  (he  well  her  God  had  given 
To  gush  in  that  deep  wilderness,  and  bathed 
The  forehead  of  her  child  until  he  laughed 
In  his  reviving  happiness,  and  lisped 
His  infant  thought  of  gladness  at  the  sight 
Of  the  cool  plashing  of  his  mother’s  hand. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  ELAINE’S  ORATION  ON 
JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 

Lelivered  in  the  city  of  Washington, — Monday,  February  27th,  1882. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  July  second,  the  Presk 
dent  was  a contented  and  happy  man — not  in  an  ordinary 
degree,  but  joyfully,  almost  boyishly  happy.  On  his  way 
to  the  railroad  station,  to  which  he  drove  slowly,  in  com 
scious  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  morning,  with  an  un- 
wonted sense  of  leisure  and  keen  anticipation  of  pleasure, 
his  talk  was  all  in  the  grateful  and  gratulatory  vein.  He 

felt  that  after  four  months  of  trial  his  administration  was 
• 

strong  in  its  grasp  of  affairs,  strong  in  popular  favor  and 
destined  to  grow  stronger;  that  grave  difficulties  com 
fronting  him  at  his  inauguration  had  been  safely  passed ; 
that  trouble  lay  behind  him  and  not  before  him  ; that  he 
was  soon  to  meet  the  wife  whom  he  loved,  now  recover- 
ing from  an  illness  which  had  but  lately  disquieted  and 
at  times  almost  unnerved  him ; that  he  was  going  to  his 
Alma  Mater  to  renew  the  most  cheerful  associations  of  his 
young  - manhood  and  to  exchange  greetings  with  those 
whose  deepening  interest  had  followed  every  step  of  hk 
upward  progress  from  the  day  he  entered  upon  his  cob 
lege  course  until  he  had  attained  the  loftiest  elevation  in 
the  gift  of  his  countrymen. 

Surely,  if  happiness  can  ever  come  from  the  honors  or 
triumphs  of  this  world,  on  that  quiet  July  morning  James 
A.  Garfield  may  well  have  been  a happy  man.  No  fore- 
boding of  evil  haunted  him ; no  slightest  premonition  of 
danger  clouded  his  sky.  His  terrible  fate  was  upon  him 
in  an  instant.  One  moment  he  stood  erect,  strong,  confi- 
dent in  the  years  stretching  peacefully  out  before  him. 
The  next  he  lay  wounded,  bleeding,  helpless,  doomed  to 
weary  weeks  of  torture,  to  silence  and  the  grave. 

Great  in  life,  he  was  surpassingly  great  in  death.  For 
no  cause,  in  the  very  frenzy  of  wantonness  and  wicked- 
ness, by  the  red  hand  of  murder,  he  was  thrust  from  the 
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full  tide  of  this  world’s  interest,  from  its  hopes,  its  aspi- 
rations, its  victories,  into  the  visible  presence  of  death — 
and  he  did  not  quail.  Not  alone  for  the  one  short  mo- 
ment in  which,  stunned  and  dazed,  he  could  give  up  life 
hardly  aware  of  its  relinquishment,  but  through  days  of 
deadly  languor,  through  weeks  of  agony,  that  was  not  less 
agony  because  silently  borne,  with  clear  sight  and  calm 
courage  he  looked  into  his  open  grave.  What  blight  and 
ruin  met  his  anguished  eyes  whose  lips  may  tell — what 
brilliant,  broken  plans,  what  baffled,  high  ambitions,  what 
sundering  of  strong,  warm,  manhood’s  friendships,  what 
bitter  rending  of  sweet  household  ties!  Behind  him  a 
proud  expectant  nation;  a great  host  of  sustaining  friends  ; 
a cherished  and  happy  mother,  wearing  the  full,  rich  hon- 
ors of  her  early  toil  and  tears;  the  wife  of  his  youth, 
whose  whole  life  lay  in  his  ; the  little  boys  not  yet  emerged 
from  childhood’s  day  of  frolic ; the  fair  young  daughter  ; 
the  sturdy  sons  just  springing  into  closest  companion- 
ship, claiming  every  day  and  every  day  rewarding  a 
father’s  love  and  care;  and  in  his  heart  the  eager,  re- 
joicing power  to  meet  all  demands.  Before  him,  desolation 
and  great  darkness ! And  his  soul  was  not  shaken.  His 
countrymen  were  thrilled  with  instant,  profound  and 
universal  sympathy.  Masterful  in  his  mortal  weakness, 
he  became  the  centre  of  a nation’s  love,  enshrined  in  the 
prayers  of  a world.  But  all  the  love  and  all  the  sympathy 
could  not  share  with  him  his  suffering.  He  trod  the 
winepress  alone.  With  unfaltering  front  he  faced  death. 
With  unfailing  tenderness  he  took  leave  of  life.  Above 
the  demoniac  hiss  of  the  assassin’s  bullet  he  heard  the 
voice  of  God.  With  simple  resignation  he  bowed  to  the 
Divine  decree. 

As  the  end  drew  near  his  early  craving  for  the  sea  re- 
turned. The  stately  mansion  of  power  had  been  to  him 
the  wearisome  hospital  of  pain,  and  he  begged  to  be  taken 
from  its  prison  walls,  from  its  oppressive,  stifling  air,  from 
its  homelessness  and  its  hopelessness.  Gently,  silently, 
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the  love  of  a great  people  bore  the  pale  sufferer  to  the 
longed-for  healing  of  the  sea,  to  live  or  to  die,  as  God 
should  will,  within  sight  of  its  heaving  billows,  within 
sound  of  its  manifold  voices.  With  wan,  fevered  face 
tenderly  lifted  to  the  cooling  breeze  he  looked  out  wist- 
fully upon  the  ocean’s  changing  wonders ; on  its  far  sails, 
whitening  in  the  morning  light;  on  its  restless  waves, 
rolling  shoreward  to  break  and  die  beneath  the  noonday 
sun  ; on  the  red  clouds  of  evening,  arching  low  to  the  ho- 
rizon ; on  the  serene  and  shining  pathway  of  the  stars. 
Let  us  think  that  his  dying  eyes  read  a mystic  meaning 
which  only  the  rapt  and  parting  soul  may  know.  Let  us 
believe  that  in  the  silence  of  the  receding  world  he  heard 
the  great  waves  breaking  on  a farther  shore,  and  felt  al- 
ready upon  his  wasted  brow  the  breath  of  the  eternal 
morning. 


A SMOOTH  DAY.— Joe  Jot,  Jr. 

We  walked  along  that  slippery  street, 
Malinda  Ann  and  I; 

Of  all  the  thousands  that  we’d  meet 
None  were  so  blest  as  I. 

Her  ringing  laugh  was  very  smooth; 

No  smoother  had  I known, 

And  I wras  slicked  up  in  my  best — 

The  slickest  man  in  town. 

Smooth  was  the  way  of  life  to  me 
As  we  walked  smoothly  on ; 

Her  gentle  fingers  grasped  my  arm— 

I thought  I weighed  a ton. 

So  gently  did  we  glide  along 
I hardly  marked  the  w^av ; 

Her  tones  were  polished  and  refined — 
Our  conversation  ga^. 

They  said  we  "were  a happy  pair, 

So  full  of  life  and  youth, 

Whose  path  through  all  the  years  to  come 
Should  be  most  smoothly  smooth. 
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I never  made  a slip  of  tongue 
In  all  I had  to  say; 

My  feet  seemed  light  as  if  they  wore 
Light  slippers  on  that  day. 

I fondly  gazed  on  that  smooth  cheek 
With  smoothly  glancing  eyes, 

And  wished  my  hopes  would  not  slip  up 
Of  making  her  my  prize. 

How  proudly  did  I walk  along 
As  one  of  higher  birth 

Until  I struck  a patch  of  ice 
And  then  I left  the  earth — 

Just  for  one  second.  Had  I stayed 
In  space  all  had  been  well : 

I had  slipped  up  and  must  come  down* 
And  thus,  of  course,  I fell. 

Oh,  slipperiest  slide  that  ever  was! 

’Twas  a fell  stroke  to  me ; 

The  gentle  maiden  shared  my  fate, 

For  also  down  came  she. 

Oh,  slippery  day,  slip  off  my  mind! 

Slide,  glide  from  memory  ! 

Fade,  fade  into  oblivion 
And  no  more  torture  me! 

That  day  saw  all  my  fond  hopes  slip/ 
And  all  my  gladness  glide, 

Because  that  maiden  madly  rose 
And — well,  she  let  me  slide. 


IN  THE  HARBOR.— George  R.  Sims. 

Go  for  a sail  this  mornin’? — This  way,  yer  honor,  please. 

Weather  about?  Lor’  bless  you!  only  a pleasant  breeze. 

My  boat’s  that  there  in  the  harbor,  and  the  man  aboard’s 
my  mate. 

Jump  in,  and  I’ll  row  you  out,  sir  ; that’s  her,  the  Crazy  Kate. 

Queer  name  for  a boat,  you  fancy;  well,  so  it  is,  may  be, 

But  Crazy  Kate  and  her  story’s  the  talk  o’  the  place  you  see; 

And  me  and  my  pardner  knowed  her, — knowed  her  all  her 
life; 

We  was  both  on  us  asked  to  the  weddin’  when  she  was 
made  a wife. 
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Her  as  our  boat’s  named  arter  was  famous  far  and  wide ; 

For  years  in  all  winds  and  weathers  she  haunted  the  haiv 
bor  side, 

With  her  great  wild  eyes  a-starin’  and  a-strainin’  across  the 
waves, 

Waitin’  for  what  can’t  happen  till  the  dead  come  out  o’  their 
graves. 

She  was  married  to  young  Ned  Garling,  a big,  brown  fisher- 
lad; 

One  week  a bride,  and  the  next  one  a sailer’s  widow — and 
mad. 

They  were  married  one  fearful  winter  as  widowed  many  a 
wife ; 

He’d  a smile  for  all  the  lasses;  but  she’d  loved  him  all  her 
life. 

A rollickin’,  gay  young  fellow,  we  thought  her  too  good  for 
him ; 

He’d  been  a bit  wild  and  careless — but,  married  all  taut  and 
trim, 

We  thought  as  he’d  mend  his  manners  when  he  won  the 
village  prize, 

And  carried  her  off  in  triumph  before  many  a rival’s  eyes. 

But  one  week  wed  and  they  parted;  he  went  with  the  fish- 
er fleet, — 

With  the  men  who  must  brave  the  tempest  that  the  women 
and  bairns  may  eat; 

It’s  a rough  long  life  o’  partin’s  is  the  life  o’  the  fisher  folk, 

And  there’s  never  a winter  passes  but  some  good  wife’s  heart 
is  broke. 

We’ve  a sayin’  among  us  sea  folk  as  few  on  us  dies  in  bed ; 

Walk  through  our  little  churchyard,  and  read  the  tale  of 
our  dead ; 

It’s  mostly  the  bairns  and  the  women  as  is  restin’  under  the 
turf, 

For  half  o’  the  men  sleep  yonder  under  the  rollin’  surf. 

The  night  Kate  lost  her  husband  was  the  night  o’  the  fear- 
ful gale. 

She’d  stood  on  the  shore  that  mornin’,and  had  watched  the 
tiny  sail 

As  it  faded  away  in  the  distance,  bound  for  the  coast  of 
France, 

And  the  fierce  wind  bore  it  swiftly  away  from  her  anxious 
glance. 
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The  boats  that  had  sailed  that  mornin’  with  the  fleet  were 
half  a score, 

And  never  a soul  among  ’em  came  back  to  the  English  shore. 

There  was  wringin’  o’  hands  and  moanin’,  and  when  the^ 
spoke  o’  the  dead 

For  many  a long  day  after  the  women’s  eyes  were  red. 

Kate  heard  it  as  soon  as  any, — the  fate  of  her  fisher  lad, — 

But  her  eyes  were  wild  and  tearless;  she  went  slowly  and 
surely  mad. 

“He  isn’t  drowned,”  she  would  murmur;  “he  will  come 
again  some  day,” 

And  her  lips  shaped  the  self-same  story  as  the  long  years 
crept  away. 

Spring,  and  summer,  and  autumn,  in  the  fiercest  winter  gale, 

Would  Crazy  Kate  stand  watehin’  for  the  gligt  of  a far-off 
sail ; 

Stand  by  the  hour  together,  and  murmur  her  husband’s 
name ; 

For  twenty  years  she  watched  there,  for  the  boat  that  never 
came. 

She  counted  the  years  as  nothin’;  the  shock  that  had  sent 
her  mad 

Had  left  her  love  forever,  a brave,  young,  handsome  lad. 

She  thought  one  day  she  should  see  him,  just  as  he  said 
good-by 

When  he  leaped  in  his  boat  and  vanished,  where  the  waters 
touched  the  sky. 

She  was  but  a lass  when  it  happened ; — the  last  time  I saw 
her  there, 

The  first  faint  streaks  o’  silver  had  come  in  her  jet-black 
hair : 

And  then  a miracle  happened, — her  mad,  weird  words  came 
right, 

For  the  fisher  lad  came  ashore,  sir,  one  wild  and  stormy 
night. 

W e were  all  of  us  watehin’,  waitin,  for  at  dusk  we  heard  a cry, 

A far-off  cry,  round  the  headland,  and  strained  was  every 
eye- 

Strained  through  the  deepenin’  darkness,  and  a boat  was 
ready  to  man. 

When,  all  of  a sudden,  a woman  down  to  the  surf-line  ran. 

’Twas  Crazy  Kate.  In  a moment,  before  what  she  meant 
was  known, 

The  boat  was  out  in  the  tempest — and  she  was  in  it  alone. 
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She  was  out  of  sight  in  a second — but  over  the  sea  came  a 
sound, 

The  voice  of  a woman  cryin’  that  her  long-lost  love  was 
found. 

A miracle,  sir;  for  the  woman  came  back  through  the  ragin’ 
storm, 

And  there  in  the  boat  beside  her  was  lyin’  a lifeless  form. 

She  leapt  to  the  beach  and  staggered,  cryin’,  “Speak  to  me, 
husband,  Ned!” 

And  the  light  of  our  lifted  lanterns  flashed  on  the  face  o? 
the  dead. 

It  was  him  as  had  sailed  away,  sir,  a miracle  sure  it  seemed. 

We  looked  at  the  lad,  and  knowed  him,  and  fancied  we  must 
ha’  dreamed. 

It  was  twenty  years  since  we’d  seen  him, — since  Kate,  poo  a 
soul,  went  mad, 

But  there  in  the  boat  that  evenin’  lay  the  same  brown,  hand  - 
some  lad. 

Gently  we  took  her  from  him — for  she  moaned  that  he  was 
dead ; 

We  carried  him  to  a cottage,  and  we  laid  him  on  a bed; 

But  Kate  came  pushin’  her  way  through,  and  she  clasped 
the  lifeless  clay, 

And  we  hadn’t  the  heart  to  hurt  her,  so  we  couldn’t  tear  her 
away. 

The  news  of  the  miracle  traveled,  and  folks  came  far  and 
near, 

And  the  women  talked  of  spectres,  it  had  given  ’em  quite 
a skeer ; 

And  the  parson  he  came  with  the  doctor  down  to  the  cot- 
tage,  quick — 

They  thought  as  us  sea-folks’  fancy  had  played  our  eyes  a 
trick. 

But  the  parson,  who’d  known  Kate’s  husband,  as  had  mar- 
ried ’em  in  the  church, 

When  he  seed  the  dead  lad’s  features  he  gave  quite  a sud- 
den lurch, 

And  his  face  was  as  white  as  linen,  for  a moment  it  struck 
him  dumb ; 

I half  expected  he’d  tell  us  as  the  Judgment  Day  was  come. 

The  Judgment  Day,  when  the  ocean,  they  say,  ’ull  give  up 
its  dead ; 

What  else  meant  those  unchanged  features,  though  twenty 
years  had  sped? 

* * # # 
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That  night,  with  her  arms  around  him.  the  poor  mad  woman 
died, 

And  here  in  our  village  church-yard  we  buried  ’em  side  by 
side. 

’Twas  the  shock,  they  said,  as  killed  her, — the  shock  o’  seem* 
him  dead. 

The  story  got  in  the  papers,  and  far  and  near  it  spread; 

And  some  only  half  believed  it — I know  what  you’d  say,  sir; 
wait — 

Wait  till  you  hear  the  finish  o’  this  story  o’  Crazy  Kate. 

It  was  all  explained  one  mornin’  as  clear  as  the  light  o’  day, 

And,  when  we  knowed,  we  were  happy  to  think  as  she’d 
passed  away, 

As  she  died  with  her  arms  around  him,  her  lips  on  the  lips 
o’  the  dead — 

Believin’  the  face  she  looked  on  was  the  face  o’  the  man 
she’d  wred. 

But  the  man  she’d  wed  was  a villain,  and  that  she  never 
knew — 

He  hadn’t  been  drowned  in  the  tempest;  he  only  of  all  the 
crew 

Was  saved  by  a French  ship  cruising,  and  carried  ashore, 
and  there 

Was  nursed  to  life  by  a woman, — a French  girl,  young  and 
fair. 

He  fell  in  love  with  the  woman — this  dare-devil,  heartless 
Ned, 

And  married  her,  thinkin’  the  other  had  given  him  up  for 
dead. 

He  was  never  the  man — and  we’d  said  so — for  a lovin’  lass 
like  Kate ; 

But  he  mightn’t  ha’  done  what  he  did,  sir,  if  he’d  known 
of  her  cruel  fate. 

’Twas  his  son  by  the  foreign  woman,  his  image  in  build  and 
face, 

Whose  lugger  the  storm  had  driven  to  his  father’s  native 
place ; 

’Twas  his  son  who  had  come  like  a phantom  out  of  the  long 
ago; 

On  the  spot  where  Kate  had  suffered,  God’s  hand  struck 
Ned  the  blow. 

We  learned  it  all  from  the  parson  when  Ned  came  over  the 
waves 

In  search  of  the  son  he  worshipped— and  he  found  two 
fresh-made  graves. 
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Dang!  what  was  that?  Sit  steady!  Rowed  right  into  yotv 
mate  ? 

I forgot  where  I was  for  a moment — I was  tellin’  the  gent 
about  Kate. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  PRUSSIA’S  RIDE.— A.  L.  A.  Smith. 

4t  the  battle  of  Jena,  when  the  Prussian  army  was  routed,  the  Queen,  mount- 
ed on  a superb  charger,  remained  on  the  field  attended  by  three  or  four  of  her 
escort.  A band  of  hussars  seeing  her,  rushed  forward  at  full  gallop,  and  with, 
drawn  swords  dispersed  the  little  group,  and  pursued  her  all  the  way  to  Wei- 
mar. Had  not  the  horse  which  her  Majesty  rode  possessed  the  fleetness  of  a stag, 
the  fair  Queen  would  infallibly  have  been  captured. 

Fair  Queen,  away  ! To  thy  charger  speak — 

A band  of  hussars  thy  capture  seek. 

Oh,  haste!  escape!  they  are  riding  this  way. 

Speak — speak  to  thy  charger  without  delay ; 

They’re  nigh. 

Behold ! They  come  at  a break-neck  pace, 

A smile  triumphant  illumes  each  face. 

Queen  of  the  Prussians,  now  for  a race, 

To  Weimar  for  safety — fly ! 

She  turned,  and  her  steed  with  a furious  dash— 

Over  the  field  like  the  lightning’s  Hash- 
Fled. 

Away,  like  an  arrow  from  steel  cross-bow, 

Over  hill  and  dale  in  the  sun’s  fierce  glow”, 

The  Queen  and  her  enemies  thundering  go, 

On  toward  Weimar  they  sped. 

The  royal  courser  is  swift  and  brave, 

And  his  royal  rider  he  strives  to  save — 

But  no! 

“ Vive  Vempereur /”  rings  sharp  and  clear; 

She  turns  and  is  startled  to  see  them  so  near, 

Then  softly  speaks  in  her  charger’s  ear 
And  away  he  bounds  like  a roe. 

He  speeds  as  though  on  the  wings  of  the  wind. 

The  Queen’s  pursuers  are  left  behind. 

No  more 

She  fears,  though  each  trooper  grasps  his  reins, 

Stands  up  in  his  stirrups,  strikes  spurs  and  strains, 

For  ride  as  they  may,  her  steed  still  gains 
And  Weimar  is  just  before. 
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Safe!  The  clatter  now  fainter  grows; 

She  sees  in  the  distance  her  laboring  foes, 

The  gates  of  the  fortress  stand  open  wide 
To  welcome  the  German  nation’s  bride 
So  dear. 

With  gallop  and  dash,  into  Weimar  she  goes, 

And  the  gates  at  once  on  her  enemies  close. 

Give  thanks,  give  thanks!  She  is  safe  with  those 
Who  hail  her  with  cheer  on  cheer! 

— St.  Nicholas . 


THOU  CANST  NOT  FORGET. 

The  following  poem  was  written  by  a young  lady  in  Virginia  and  was  addressed 
U her  lover  whose  affection  for  her  had  grown  cold. 

Thou  canst  not  forget  me,  for  memory  will  fling 
Her  light  o’er  oblivion’s  dark  sea; 

And  wherever  thou  roamest  a something  will  cling 
To  thy  bosom  that  whispers  of  me. 

Though  the  chords  of  thy  spirit  I never  may  sweep, 

Of  my  touch  they’ll  retain  a soft  thrill, 

Like  the  low  undertone  of  the  murmuring  deep 
When  the  wind  that  has  stirred  it  is  still. 

The  love  that  is  kept  in  the  beauty  of  trust, 

Cannot  pass  like  the  foam  from  the  seas, 

Or  a mark  that  the  finger  hath  made  in  the  dust, 

When  ’tis  swept  by  the  breath  of  the  breeze. 

They  tell  me  my  love  thou  wilt  calmly  resign, 

Yet  I ever,  while  listening  to  them, 

Will  sigh  for  the  heart  that  was  linked  unto  mine 
As  a rosebud  is  linked  to  its  stem. 

Thou  canst  not  forget  me ! Too  long  hast  thou  flung 
Thy  spirit’s  soft  pinions  o’er  mine ; 

Too  dean  was  the  promise  that  round  my  lips  clung, 

As  they  softly  responded  to  thine. 

In  the  dusk  of  the  twilight,  beneath  the  blue  sky, 

My  presence  will  mantle  thy  soul, 

And  a feeling  of  sadness  will  rush  to  thine  eye, 

Too  deep  for  thy  manhood’s  control. 

Thou  mayst  go  to  the  island  of  beauty  and  fame, 

Far,  far  from  the  “ Land  of  the  Free 
Yet  each  wind  that  floats  round  thee  will  whisper  a name 
That  is  softer  than  mu^ic  to  thee. 
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And  when  round  thee  darkly  misfortunes  shall  crowd, 
Thou’lt  think,  like  the  beautiful  form 
Of  the  rainbow  that  arches  the  thick  tempest  cloud, 
My  love  would  have  lightened  the  storm. 

Thou  canst  not  forget  me!  The  passion  that  dwelt 
In  thy  bosom  will  slumbering  lie, 

In  the  memory  of  all  thou  hast  murmured  and  felt 
The  thought  of  me  never  can  die. 

Thou  mayst  turn  to  another,  and  wish  to  forget, 

But  the  wish  will  not  bring  thee  repose; 

For,  oh!  thou  wilt  find  that  the  thorns  of  regret 
Were  but  hid  by  the  leaves  of  the  rose. 


A HORSE-CAR  INCIDENT.— B.  P.  Shillaber. 

No  matter  what  horse-car,  but  it  happened  that  I had 
to  go  a mile  or  two,  and  held  up  my  cane  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  driver  or  the  conductor  of  one  of  them, 
which  I did  after  some  difficulty.  I got  in. 

There  were  the  usual  passengers  in  the  car, — the  re- 
spectable people  going  out  of  town,  who  were  reading  the 
last  editions  of  the  papers,  the  women  who  had  been  shop- 
ping, the  servant  girls  who  had  been  in  to  visit  their 
friends,  feeling  no  interest  in  one  another,  and  all  ab- 
sorbed in  their  own  reflections,  as  I was.  I was  thinking 
seriously,  when — my  eye  was  attracted  by  some  glittering 
object  on  the  floor,  beneath  the  opposite  seat. 

Of  course  everybody  is  attracted  by  glitter.  A piece 
of  glass  in  the  moonlight  may  be  a diamond,  and  show 
is  far  ahead  of  substance  in  influencing  men,  from  the  il- 
lusion which  affects  short-sighted  vision.  Thus  this  glit- 
tering object.  What  was  it? — a diamond  pin  dropped 
by  a former  passenger?  No,  it  could  not  be  this,  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  be  round,  and  bigger  than  a pin 
stone  could  be.  Could  it  be  a bracelet?  No,  for  it  was 
too  small.  I directed  my  gaze  more  earnestly  towards  it 
in  my  doubt,  and  saw  that  it  was  a quarter,  bright  and 
sparkling  with  the  freshness  of  new  mint  about  it,  so  it 
seemed. 
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This  I determined  to  make  mine  at  the  first  chance, 
for  a woman  was  sitting  very  near  it,  and  I dreaded  any 
confusion  I might  cause  by  a sudden  plunge,  through 
the  motion  of  the  cars;  so,  whistling  at  a low  breath,  as 
if  indifferent,  but  keeping  my  eye  upon  the  prize,  I await- 
ed the  opportunity  that  should  insure  me  the  coveted 
treasure.  It  soon  came:  the  bell  rang,  and  the  lady  op- 
posite, with  her  arms  full  of  bundles,  walked  out,  leaving 
the  object  of  my  ardent  regard  more  distinctly  in  view. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  every  one  in  the  car  had  an  eye  on 
that  quarter,  which  I felt  was  mine  by  right  of  discovery, 
and  which  I was  determined  to  have. 

As  the  coach  started  I rose  and  fairly  tumbled  over 
into  the  just-vacated  seat,  taking  care  to  drop  in  such  a 
way  as  to  screen  the  glittering  bait.  I looked  at  my  fel- 
low passengers,  and  found  that  all  were  staring  at  me, 
as  though  they  were  reading  my  secret.  The  conductor 
had  come  inside  the  door,  and  was  looking  at  me,  and  a 
heavy  gentleman  on  the  same  seat  with  me  leaned  far 
out  on  his  cane,  so  that  he  could  take  in  my  whole  per- 
son with  his  glance,  as  though  I were  a piece  of  property 
on  which  he  had  to  estimate.  I felt  my  face  burn,  and 
a general  discomfort  seized  me,  as  a man  sometimes  feels 
when  he  has  done  a wrong  or  a foolish  act ; though  I 
couldn’t  think  the  act  I was  about  to  perform  was  wrong, 
and  no  one  could  say  it  was  foolish  in  one  to  try  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  a quarter  of  a dollar.  At  length  I stooped 
down  as  if  to  adjust  something  about  my  boot,  and  slipped 
the  object  of  my  solicitude  into  my  hand,  unseen,  as  I 
believed. 

“ What  is  it?”  asked  the  conductor. 

“What’s  what?”  said  I,  with  affected  smartness. 

“What  you  just  found,”  he  persisted. 

“I  was  pulling  my  pants  down  over  my  boot,”  I pre- 
varicated. 

“That’s  all  humbug,”  said  he;  “you  found  something 

in  the  car,  and  it  belongs  to  the  company.” 

2* 
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“ Prove  that  I found  anything/’  said  I,  angrily. 

“ Young  man/’  said  the  voice  of  the  big  man  who  was 
leaning  on  his  cane,  still  looking  at  me,  “it  is  as  bad  to 
lie  about  a thing  as  it  is  to  steal.  I saw  you  pick  some- 
thing up,  and  to  me  it  hacl  the  appearance  of  money.’* 
He  struck  his  cane  on  the  floor  as  he  spoke,  and  grasped 
it  firmer,  as  if  to  clinch  his  remark. 

“Yes,”  said  the  conductor;  “and  we  don’t  want  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  here,  and  what’s  more,  we  won’t  have  it ; 
so  hand  over.” 

“ My  fine  fellow,”  said  I,  prepared  for  a crisis,  “ I know 
my  rights,  and,  without  admitting  that  I have  found  any- 
thing, I contend  that  if  I had,  in  this  public  conveyance, 
which  is  as  public  as  the  street  to  him  who  pays  for  a ride 
in  it,  that  which  I find  in  it  is  mine  after  I have  made 
due  endeavor  to  find  out  its  owner.  Money  being  an  ar- 
ticle impossible  to  identify  unless  it  is  marked,  if  I had 
found  it,  it  would  have  been  mine — according  to  Whately, 
Lycurgus,  and  Moses.” 

“ Hang  your  authorities/’  said  he ; “I  don’t  know  any- 
thing about  ’em,  but  this  I know, — that  money  belongs 
to  this  Horse  Railroad  Company,  and  I’ll  have  it.  Ain’t 
I right,  Mr.  Diggs?”  addressing  a gentleman  with  glasses 
on,  reading  the  Journal. 

“ I think  you  are,”  replied  he,  looking  at  me  over  the 
top  of  his  spectacles,  as  though  he  were  shooting  from  be- 
hind a breastwork ; “ I think  the  pint  is  clear,  and  that 
it  belongs  to  the  company  to  advertise  it  and  find  out 
the  owner.” 

“Well,”  I put  in,  “suppose  they  don’t  find  the  owner; 
who  has  it?” 

“The  company,  I should  think,”  said  he,  folding  hia 
paper  preparatory  to  getting  out. 

“ That’s  it,”  said  the  conductor,  taking  up  the  thread 
as  he  put  the  passenger  down-  “and  now  I want  that 
money.”  He  looked  ugly. 

“What  money?”  I queried, 
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“ The  money  you  picked  up  on  the  floor.” 

I saw  that  I was  in  a place  of  considerable  difficulty, 
involving  a row  on  one  side  and  imputation  of  villainy 
on  the  other,  and  studied  how  to  escape. 

“ Well,”  said  I,  “if,  in  spite  of  the  authorities  I have 
quoted,  you  insist  upon  my  giving  this  up  which  I hold  iu 
my  hand, — the  value  of  which  I do  not  know, — I shall 
protest  against  your  act,  and  hold  the  company  respon- 
sible” 

“ Responsible  be  blowed,”  said  he,  severely;  “ shell  out.” 

The  people  in  the  car  were  much  excited.  The  fat 
man  had  risen  up,  though  still  in  sitting  position,  and 
balanced  himself  upon  his  toes  to  get  a better  view.  I 
unclosed  my  hand  and  deposited  in  the  conductor’s  a 
round  piece  of  tin  that  had  been  punched  out  by  some 
tinman  and  hammered  smooth,  bearing  a close  resem- 
blance to  money! 

The  disappointment  of  every  one  was  intense.  The 
conductor  intimated  that  if  he  met  me  in  society  he  would 
give  me  my  money’s  worth,  the  fat  man  muttered  some- 
thing about  my  being  an  “ imposture,”  several  lady  pas- 
sengers looked  bluely  at  me,  and  only  one  laughed  heart- 
ily at  the  whole  affair,  as  I did.  It  was  a queer  incident. 


MAIN  HAZIR  HUN. — M.  E.  Winslow, 

A Legend  of  Chandra. 

The  following  story  was  told  to  an  American  missionary  by  a shepherd  lad, 
who  thus  accounted  for  the  origin  of  a pure  stream  which  rises  on  the  brow  of 
a high  hill  and  thence  flows  downward  to  fertilize  the  valley  of  Chandra.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  “Main  Hazir  Hun”  is  Here  am  I. 

No  rain,  no  rain;  the  long,  hot  hours  rolled  by, 

Low  hung  the  fiery  sun-god  in  the  sky, 

The  parched  leaves  quivering  clung;  the  crisp  brown  grass 
Along  the  dusty  road  where  all  men  pass 
Fell  back  despairing  of  a cooling  breath. 

And  wrought  the  starving  cattle  only  death. 

No  fruit,  no  flowers,  no  perfume  on  the  air; 

With  baleful  magic  and  relentless  glare 
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From  morn  till  eve  the  hateful  sunlight  fell 
On  silent  fountain  and  exhausted  well; 

No  streamlet  plashed  the  dull  dark  pebbles  o’er; 

The  shrunken  river  washed  its  banks  no  more. 

The  beasts  in  dumb  endurance  faintly  sank 
Beside  the  fountain  where  of  old  they  drank, 

While  man,  more  bitter,  scanned  the  brazen  sky. 

And  muttering  curses,  turned  away  to  die. 

But  where  the  cool  acacias  lightly  swayed 
Above  the  marble  pavements,  dwelt  a maid 
White  as  the  snow,  as  sweet  June  roses  red, 

With  night’s  dark  plumelets  on  her  graceful  head. 

No  drought  or  dearth  reached  Raui ; day  by  day 
Slaves  traversed  deserts  at  her  feet  to  lay 
The  luscious  fruitage  of  a happier  clime, 

Or  vied  with  mountain  antelopes  to  climb 
To  where  pure,  limpid  waters  poured  their  tide 
From  dark  rock  caverns  in  Himalaya’s  side. 

Fresh  sherbets  cooled  by  fleecy  mountain  snow 
Slept  in  the  ruby  goblet’s  liquid  glow; 

Birds  sang  upon  their  golden  perches  free 
As  when  they  joined  the  forest  minstrelsy. 

A score  of  slaves  from  morning  until  night 
Drew  the  silk  cords  which  moved  the  fans  aright. 
Another  score  from  silver  vessels  played 
Cool  streams  upon  the  pavement  in  the  shade. 

Quick  growing  vines  around  white  pillars  clung, 

And  curtaining  webs  of  lightest  tracery  hung, 

And  perfume  of  the  Indies,  faint  and  rare, 

Floated  at  nightfall  on  the  silent  air 
To  fan  the  slumber  of  this  princess  fair. 

“What  brought  the  messenger?”  the  princess  said 
One  morn,  while  braiding  seed-pearls  with  her  maid. 

•‘But  heavy  tidings,  lady,  such  as  be 

Not  meet  to  give  to  bright  ones  like  to  thee. 

No  bird  of  evil  omen  droops  its  wing 

Where  Chandra’s  bright-plumed  birdlet  lives  to  sing.* 

“Nay,  but  I bid  thee  tell  me,  I will  know. 

Darest  thou  answer  to  thy  mistress  so? 

What  but  a painted  bauble  to  a king 
A crown  that  cannot  full  obedience  bring? 

This  pearl-wrought  chaplet  on  my  head  I lay, 

And  what  the  tidings  are  I bid  thee  say,” 
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“ Well,  princess,  since  thou  wilt,  thy  people  die 
Like  sheep  beneath  this  brazen,  lierv  sky; 

The  herds  lie  rotting  on  the  highway-side, 

Unburied  where  with  thirst  they  fell  and  died; 

The  blasted  crops  like  spectres  cut  the  air; 

The  rain-god  heareth  not  the  people’s  prayer; 

Ruin  and  death  stalk  gauntly  everywhere. 

Last  night,  when  you  were  sleeping  cool  and  still, 

At  Sharda’s  cottage  underneath  the  hill 

Death  came  and  stretched  his  long  arms  lean  and  pale 

To  grasp  the  sweetest  wild  flower  of  the  vale: 

This  morn  the  warrior  Murtan,  by  whose  might 
Thine  arms  were  victor  oft  in  deadly  fight, 

Fell  lifeless  on  the  road,  the  people  say, 

And  none  has  strength  to  bear  his  corpse  away.” 

“But  why,  why,  why!”  the  wondering  princess  cried, 
“Do  they  not  send  to  the  far  mountain-side, 

Bring  thence  the  waters,  sparkling,  pure,  and  free, 

As  they  are  brought  by  day  and  night  to  me?” 

“Ah,  lady,  all  are  not  princesses;  know 
Much  gold  and  jewels  make  thy  fountains  flow; 

The  way  is  long,  spent  is  the  people’s  store, 

Their  ruined  crops  forbid  their  hopes  of  more.” 

Long  hours  that  night  the  princess  waking  lay, 

Un  visited  by  sleep  till  break  of  day; 

When  morning  dawned  a queenly  grandeur,  new 
To  all  that  saw  it,  on  the  maiden  grew, 

Mingled  with  sadness;  and  a mute  surprise 
Spoke  in  the  soundless  depths  of  her  dark  eyes. 

The  vizier,  summoned  to  his  mistress,  came, 

While  yet  the  East  with  sunrise  was  aflame. 

“ Say,  wisest  counsellor,  if  say  thou  may, 

What  can  my  people’s  miseries  allay? 

Shame  on  a monarch  who  shall  dance  and  sing, 

Her  subjects  perishing!  and  base  the  king 
Who  doth  in  slumber’s  arms  securely  lie, 

Nor  heeds  his  suffering  children  when  they  cry! 
Behold  my  water-jars,  my  fountains  clear, 

Bid  the  men  come  and  fill  their  vessels  here. 

Let  my  slaves  carry  fruit  and  flowers  down, 

And  honey-cakes  to  feed  the  starving  town.” 
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“Alas,  fair  maiden,  little  do  ye  ken 

Of  what  will  meet  the  needs  of  starving  men. 

Shouldst  thou  thy  granaries  with  thy  palace  store 
Of  food  and  drink  upon  the  city  pour, 

To  meet  at  once  its  great  and  fearful  need, 

All  would  not  for  one  hour  the  people  feed.” 

“Do  what  thou  canst  then,  friend,  take  what  thou  will 
The  fountains  and  the  reservoirs  to  fill; 

A thousand  slaves  send  to  the  mountains  high 
To  bring  those  cooling  streams  for  which  men  die. 
Empty  my  coffers,  take  my  jewels,  spare 
Nor  silken  robe,  nor  broidered  girdle  rare.” 

“Fair  princess,”  thus  the  vizier  made  reply, 

“Though  we  should  drain  the  mountain  torrents  dry, 
And  ever}'  slave  in  Chandra  bring  with  care 
Water  jars  heavy  as  his  arms  can  bear; 

Though  every  vessel  in  the  land  thus  filled 
Be  borne  across  the  desert  and  not  spilled, 

One  summer’s  day  beneath  this  brazen  sky, 

People  and  beasts  would  use  the  whole  supply.” 

“Is  there  no  way?”  the  sorrowing  princess  said, 

While  drooped  as  withered  corn  her  bright  young  head. 

“ Yes,  one,”  at  length  replied  the  musing  sage, 

His  dark  brow  bent  beneath  the  snow  of  age. 

“Far  in  the  mountains  lives  the  awful  Yar, 
v God  of  the  water-courses;  from  afar 

He  sends  the  rain;  he  cracks  the  parching  earth, 
Whence  at  his  word  the  dancing  streams  leap  forth; 

He  rolls  the  mighty  river  to  the  sea; 

He  bids  the  fountains  rise  eternally. 

Men  say  the  god  is  angered,  none  may  know 
Unless  one  to  his  hidden  cave  should  go. 

But  who  in  heat  like  this  would  dare  the  task; 

Who  find  the  price  the  angry  god  may  ask?” 

“ Wilt  thou  not  go?”  shyly,  as,  half  afraid 
That  she  had  asked  too  much,  the  maiden  said, 

Adding,  with  movement  beautiful  and  coy, 

“ I would  not  ask  thee  il  I were  a hoy .” 

For  shame  the  vizier  dared  not  say  her  nay, 

But  said,  “I  will  set  out  this  very  day.” 
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“Take  with  thee  gold  and  jewels;  offer  aught 
By  which  the  god’s  forgiveness  may  be  bought. 

Give  .Raufs  palace,  birds  and  fruits  and  flowers, 

To  buy  the  people’s  priceless  boon  of  showers. 

A daughter  of  the  people,  be  my  care 
Henceforth  my  plenty  and  their  needs  to  share.” 

Days  passed  on  days,  bright  mornings  paled  to  nighty 
Ere  the  long-watched-for  vizier  came  in  sight. 

The  drought  grew  worse,  the  stricken  people  lay 
In  dead,  unburied  heaps  in  face  of  day; 

And  Raui  wandered  round  her  stately  home, 
Murmuring  in  sadness,  “ Will  he  never  come?” 

At  length,  when  hope  had  died,  and  men  abroad 
Said  he  had  fallen  victim  to  the  god, 

A mighty  cloud  of  dust  still  drawing  near 
Woke  in  despairing  hearts  some  rays  of  cheer, 

And  a great  shout  went  up,  “The  Lord  Vizier!” 

“ Gave  he  no  hope?” 

“Yes,  one,  but  woe  is  me, 

J may  not,  princess,  whisper  it  to  thee. 

Go  to  thy  couch,  in  soothing  slumber  lie, 

Let  the  doomed  people  in  their  hovels  die.” 

I will  not,  and  thou  shalt,  I am  thy  queen! 

Small  value  has  this  jeweled  wand,  I w^een, 

J f it  command  not  reverence  from  my  slave. 

Speak  like  a man.  Is  only  Raui  brave?” 

“Then  if  I must,  sweet  girl,  the  rain-god’s  rage 
One  sacrifice,  one  only,  can  assuage. 

When  Chandra’s  ruler,  of  her  own  free  will, 

Shall  meet  her  death  on  yonder  beacon-hill, 

Then  shall  this  fearful  reign  of  death  be  o’er, 

And  Chandra  bloom  in  life  and  joy  once  more.” 

“ Main  Hdzir  Hun . And  yet,  and  yet  so  fair 
The  summer  sunbeams  and  spring  flowers  are; 

So  sweet  the  birds’  song,  musical  the  breeze 
Waving  at  nightfall  my  acacia^  trees. 

All  life  is  sweet,  and  l am  young,  so  young 
That  all  the  poets  to  their  lutes  have  sung 
Of  bright,  brave  lovers,  and  their  kisses  seem 
But  the  faint  phantoms  of  a maiden’s  dream. 

May  I not  prove  their  substance?  Never  know 
Love’s  pain  and  bliss,  its  rapture  and  its  woe  ? 

oo 
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Must  no  fair  head  be  pillowed  on  my  breast? 

No  cooing  babe  sink  in  my  arms  to  rest? 

Ah!  life  is  sweet,  and  death  so  cold,  so  gray; 

Who  that  hath  life  would  fling  the  gift  awrv? 

But  stay!  The  people  die,  and  life  may  be 
As  sweet  and  fair  to  them  as  ’tis  to  me. 

I am  but  one,  and  they  are  multiplied, 

Father  and  mother,  child,  and  fair  young  bride; 

Bold  youth,  bright  maiden,  childhood  free  from  care, 
Shepherd  and  warrior,  sage  with  hoary  hair, 

Flocks,  herds,  and  flowers  and  trees,  all,  all  must  die,—* 
Better  the  least  than  greatest — Here  am  I.” 

Awe-struck  the  people  followed  up  the  hill, 

No  shouts  arose,  the  very  air  was  still. 

Two  pure  white  oxen  drew  the  silver  car; 

Burnished  steel  suits  encased  the  guard  of  war; 

Dark  Nubians,  clad  in  linen  garments  fair, 

Held  up  the  silken  canopy  in  air; 

The  nautch  girls  moved  with  measured  step  along, 

Each  motion  music,  every  glance  a song. 

For  once  the  pageant  lacked  its  power  to  please, 

The  populace  cared  naught  for  sights  like  these. 

All  eyes  were  turned  to  where  the  maiden  stood 
In  youthful  dignity  and  royal  blood. 

No  touch  of  fear  the  rose’s  glow  made  dim, 

Each  felt  that  she  was  glad  to  die  for  him. 

The  joy  of  heaven  lay  mirrored  in  her  eyes 
In  this  triumphant  progress  to  the  skies. 

Upon  the  brow  a narrow  grave  was  made, 

Where  all  day  long  a tamarisk’s  shadow  laid, 

And  gold-eyed  daisies,  exquisite  to  see, 

Sprang  round  this  maiden  grave  eternally. 

One  shuddering  look  she  gave,  then  turned  to  throw 
On  her  fair  palace-garden  down  below 
A loving  glance;  then  waved,  without  a tear, 

A farewell  to  the  people  waiting  here. 

“ Main  Hdzir  Hun ,”  she  said,  And  turned  to  meet 
Her  waiting  doom  with  fearless,  willing  feet. 

Lightly  and  reverently  the  high  priest  laid 
In  the  dark  gulf  the  smiling,  blooming  maid. 

His  white-robed  servitors  obedient  spread 
Cool  mould  and  velvet  turf  above  her  head. 
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Chanting  in  unison  at  every  sod, 

As  though  in  act  of  worshipping  their  god. 

Then  suddenly  a rustle  o’er  the  crowd, 

Like  that  of  falling  leaves,  was  heard;  more  loud 
And  louder  still  it  grew,  till  like  the  swell 
Of  ocean  on  the  silent  air  it  fell. 

Loud  sobs  arose,  and  tears  and  wails  and  cries, 

Bursting  from  melted  hearts,  pierced  to  the  skies,  , 

But  lo!  once  more  the  voices  all  wTere  stilled, 

And  wonder  every  swelling  bosom  filled, 

For  from  the  new-made  grave  upon  the  hill 
Trickled  the  crystals  of  a tiny  rill ; 

Each  moment  gaining  volume  in  its  flow, 

It  sought  the  arid  valley  far  below,— 

A living  fountain,  glinting  forth  the  light, 

It  burst  upon  the  famished  nation’s  sight, 

Flowed  down  the  hill-side,  as  a torrent  free. 

Glad  to  come  forth  to  life  and  liberty; 

Filling  the  moat  around  the  city’s  wall, 

It  sought  the  reservoir,  and  thence  to  all 
The  fountains  and  the  conduits  took  its  way, 

And  every  house  received  a stream  that  day. 

Then  deafening  shouts  awoke  the  morning  air: 

“ Water,  cold  water,  pure  and  everywhere! 

The  water-god’s  appeased,  our  land  shall  blow 
Once  more  like  garden  of  the  gods  below — 

Joy  to  the  fainting  beasts,  the  dying  grain, 

Welcome  to  life,  to  hope,  to  love  again.” 

They  threwT  their  parching  bodies  in  the  stream, 

Embraced,  laughed,  shouted,  sobbed  like  men  that  dream; 
Gathered  the  flowers  that  sprang  along  the  tide, 

Talked,  feasted,  slept,  sang  praises,  prayed,  and  cried. 

And  Raui's  name  by  every  tongue  was  said, 

With  thousand  blessings  on  the  noble  maid. 

Thus,  with  a masonry  no  time  can  move, 

Her  monument  was  builded  on  their  love. 

Ages  have  passed.  That  fountain  floweth  still 
Forth  from  the  summit  of  the  lofty  hill. 

Still  do  its  glancing  waters  sweetly  glide 
Between  the  rushes  on  the  green  hill-side, 

Leaping  and  dancing,  without  pause  or  rest, 

And  still  with  water  is  all  Chandra  blest. 
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What  time  their  wandering  feet  the  cross  who  bore 
To  Chandra  from  the  farther  western  shore, 
Climbed  to  the  hill  top,  wondering  much  to  see 
The  fountain  from  the  summit  bursting  free. 

With  questions  seeking  whence  the  marvel  grew, 
They  learned  from  shepherds  what  they  tell  to  you. 
And  marveled  much  how  human  hearts  akin. 

Spite  of  all  time  and  clime,  color  and  skin, 

Groping  in  shadow,  from  the  deeps  bring  forth 
The  one  great  seed-truth  for  this  sin-cursed  earth. 

Self  given  for  others’  needs  alone  can  save 
By  Life’s  pure  water t flowing  from  a grave . 


SONG  OF  THE  BATTLE-FLAG. 

“Star  spangled  battle-flag,  tattered  and  torn, 

With  standard  all  shattered,  and  blood-stained,  and  worn, 
Say,  where  wert  thou  born,  and  where  hast  thou  been, 
Since  waking  to  life  midst  the  children  of  men?” 

“ I was  born  where  the  temple  of  Liberty  stands, 

I awoke  at  the  touch  of  sweet  woman’s  soft  hands, 

Whose  husbands  and  lovers  brave  bore  me  afar, 

To  share  in  the  strife  and  the  tumult  of  war.” 

“Star  spangled  battle-flag  what  hast  thou  seen?” 

“The  cannon’s  red  glare  and  the  bayonet’s  sheen, 

The  close  bristling  columns,  like  thunderbolts,  go 
Through  the  smoke  of  the  fight  and  the  ranks  of  the  foe.* 

“ Star  spangled  battle-flag  what  heardst  thou  there  ?” 

“ The  wounded  man’s  sigh  and  the  dying  man’s  prayer 
For  the  wife  and  the  sweet  little  ones  far  away, 

When  he  marched  ’neath  my  folds  to  engage  in  the  fray.” 

“Star  spangled  battle-flag  howr  cam’st  thou  here?” 

“Spread  for  a pall  o’er  a dead  soldier’s  bier, 

Who,  with  feet  to  the  foeman  and  face  to  the  sky, 

Died,  as  he  struggled  to  raise  me  on  high.” 

“Star  spangled  battle-flag  where  wouldst.  thou  dwell?” 

“In  the  land  of  the  free,  for  I love  it  full  well, 

And  my  last  silken  remnants  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O’er  a nation  of  freemen,  or  over  their  grave.” 

Bright  star  spangled  battle-flag  long  may  you  wave 
O’er  our  nation  of  freemen,  sweet  home  of  the  brave. 
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SAVED  BY  A GHOST.— Eben  E.  Rexford. 

Yes,  sir,  I do  believe  in  ghosts.  Whyf 

Well,  sir,  because  I saw  one  once.  Tell  you  about  it  f 
Well,  sir,  I will,  if  you'll  set  down  an’  listen.  ’Taint 
very  much  to  tell,  but  it  was  a good  deal  to  see,  you  can 
jest  bet  your  life,  an’  I never  go  by  the  place  when  I see 
it  without  feelin’  kind  o’  scary. 

Lem’  me  see.  ’Twas  in  ’60.  I was  jest  beginnin’  my 
work  on  this  road  that  year.  I’d  been  on  a road  out 
West,  but  a friend  got  me  the  position  here  that  I’ve 
kep’  ever  sence. 

It  was  a rainy,  disagreeable  day  when  the  affair  I’m 
goin’  to  tell  you  about  happened.  Jest  one  o’  them  days 
that  makes  a feller  feel  blue  in  spite  of  himself,  an’  he 
can’t  tell  why,  neither,  ’less  he  lays  it  all  to  the  weather. 

I don’t  know  what  made  me  feel  so,  but  it  seemed  as 
if  there  was  danger  * ahead  ever  after  we  left  Wood’s 
Station.  An’  what  made  it  seem  so  curious  was  that  the 
feelin’  o’  danger  come  on  me  all  to  once.  It  was  jest 
about  four  o’clock,  as  near  as  I can  tell.  Anyway,  jest  a- 
bout  the  time  when  the  down  express  must  have  got 
safely  by  the  place  where  what  I’m  goin’  to  tell  you 
about  happened,  I was  a-standin’  with  one  hand  on  a le- 
ver, a-lookin’  ahead  through  the  drizzlin’  rain,  feelin’ 
chilly  an’  kinder  downhearted,  as  I’ve  said,  though  I 
didn’t  know  why,  when,  all  of  a sudden,  the  idea  come 
to  me  that  somethin’  was  wrong  somewhere.  It  took 
hold  o’  me  an’  I couldn’t  git  red  of  it,  nohow. 

It  got  dark  quite  early,  on  account  o’  the  fog  an’  the 
rain ; it  was  dark  as  pitch  afore  we  left  Holbrook  which 
was  the  last  station  we  passed  afore  we  come  to  the  place 
where  I see  the  ghost. 

“ I never  felt  so  queer  in  my  life  afore,”  said  Jimmy, 
the  fireman,  to  me,  all  of  a sudden. 

As  I was  feelin’  queer  myself,  he  kinder  startled  me,  a 
rayin’  what  he  did. 
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“ Why!  What  d’ye  mean?”  said  I.  without  lettin’  on 
that  I felt  uneasy  myself. 

“ Do’  know,”  answered  Jimmy ; “ can’t  tell  how  I do 
feel,  on’y  as  if  suthin’  was  goin’  to  happen.” 

That  was  jest  it ! I felt  the  same  thing,  an’  I told  him 
so,  an’  we  talked  about  it  till  we  both  got  real  fidgety. 

There’s  a purty  sharp  curve  about  twenty  miles  from 
Holbrook.  The  road  makes  a turn  round  a mountain, 
an’  the  river  runs  below  ye,  about  forty  feet,  or  sech  a 
matter.  It  is  a pokerish  lookin’  place  when  you  happen 
to  be  goin’  over  it  an’  think  what  ’ud  be  if  the  train 
should  pitch  over  the  bluff  inter  the  river. 

Wall,  we  got  to  the  foot  o’  the  mountain  just  where 
the  curve  begins.  The  light  from  the  head-lamp  lit  up 
the  track  and  made  it  bright  as  day,  about  as  fur  as  from 
me  to  the  fence  yonder,  ahead  o’  the  engine.  Outside  o’ 
that  spot,  all  was  dark  as  you  ever  see  it,  I’ll  bet. 

All  to  once  I see  suthin’  right  # ahead,  in  the  bright 
light.  We  allers  run  slow  round  this  curve,  so  I could 
see  distinct.  My  hair  riz  right  up,  I tell  ye,  fer  what  I 
see  was  a man  a-standin’  right  in  the  middle  o’  the  track, 
a-wavin’  his  hands ; an’  I grabbed  hold  o’  the  lever  an’ 
whistled  down  brakes,  an’  stopped  the  train  as  fast  as 
ever  I could,  fer  ye  see  I thought  ’twas  a live  man.  An’ 
Jimmy  he  see  it  too,  an’  turned  round  to  me  with  an 
awful  scart  face,  fer  he  thought  sure  he’d  be  run  over. 

But  I began  to  see  ’twan’t  any  flesh-and-blood  man 
afore  the  train  come  to  a stop,  fer  it  seemed  to  glide  right 
along  over  the  track,  keepin’  jest  about  so  fer  ahead  of 
us  all  the  time. 

“ It’s  a ghost,”  cried  Jimmy,  a grabbin’  me  by  the  arm. 
“You  can  see  right  through  him.” 

An’  we  could ! 

Yes,  sir,  we  could.  When  I come  to  notice  it,  the  fig- 
ger  ahead  of  us  was  a kind  of  foggy-lookin’  thing,  and 
only  half  hid  anything  that  was  behind  it.  But  it  was 
jest  as  much  like  a man  as  you  be,  an’  you’d  a said  the 
same  thing  if  you’d  a seen  it. 
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The  train  stopped.  An’  then,  sir,  what  d’ye  think  hap- 
pened  ? 

Well  sir,  that  thing  just  grew  thinner  an’  thinner,  till 
it  seemed  to  blend  right  in  with  the  fog  tiiat  was  all  a- 
round  it,  and  the  fust  we  knew  ’twas  gone ! 

“It  teas  a ghost !”  said  Jimmy,  in  a whisper.  “ I knew 
somethin’  was  a-goin’  to  happen,  ’cause  I felt  so  queer 
like.” 

They  come  a crowdin’  up  to  find  why  I’d  stopped  the 
train,  an’  I swear  I never  felt  so  kind  o’  queer  an’  foolish 
as  I did  when  I told  ’em  what  I’d  seen  ’cause  I knew 
they  didn’t  b’leeve  in  ghosts,  most  likely,  an’  they’d  think 
I was  drunk  or  crazy. 

“He  see  it,  too,”  sez  I,  a pointin’  to  Jimmy. 

“Yes,  ’fore  God,  I did,”  sez  Jimmy,  solemn  as  if  he 
was  a witness  on  the  stand. 

“ This  is  a pretty  how-d’ye-do,”  sez  the  conductor,  who 
didn’t  b’leeve  we’d  seen  anything.  “ I’m  surprised  at  you, 
Connell ; I thought  you  was  a man  o’  sense.” 

“ I thought  so,  too,”  sez  I,  “ but  I can’t  help  what  I 
see.  If  I was  a dyin’  this  minnit  I’d  swear  I see  a man 
on  the  track,  or  leastwise  the  ghost  of  one.  I thought 
Mtwas  a real  man  when  I whistled.” 

“An’  so  would  I,”  sez  Jimmy. 

The  conductor  couldn’t  help  seein’  that  wTe  was  in 
earnest,  an’  b’leeved  what  we  said. 

“ Take  a lantern  an’  go  along  the  track,”  sez  he,  to 
some  o’  the  men. 

An’  they  did.  An’  what  d’ye  s’pose  they  found? 

Well,  sir,  they  found  the  rails  all  tore  up  jest  at  the 
spot  where  the  train  would  a shot  over  the  bluff  into  the 
river  if  it  had  gone  on ! 

Yes,  sir;  they  found  that,  an’  I tell  you  there  was 
some  pretty  solemn  lookin’  faces  when  it  got  among  the 
passengers  how  near  we’d  been  to  death. 

“ I never  b’leeved  in  ghosts,”  sez  the  conductor,  “ but 
I b’leeve  you  see  somethin',  Connell,  an’  you’ve  saved  a 
precious  lot  o’  lives.  That’s  a sure  thing.” 
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Well,  sir,  they  went  to  huntin’  round,  an’  they  found 
a lot  o’  tools  an’  things  that  the  men  who’d  tore  up  the 
rails  had  left  in  a hurry,  when  they  found  the  train 
wasn’t  goin’  over  the  bluff  as  they’d  expected.  An’ 
they  found,  too,  when  it  come  light,  the  body  o’  the  man 
whose  business  it  was  to  see  to  the  curve,  where  it  had 
been  hid  away  after  bein’  murdered.  An’  that  man  was 
the  man  whose  ghost  we  had  seen. 

Yes,  sir.  He’d  come  to  warn  us  o’  the  danger  ahead 
after  the  men  had  killed  him  an’  was  a-waitin’  for  us  to 
go  over  the  rocks  to  destruction.  An’  he’d  saved  us. 

I found  out  afterward  that  there  was  a lot  o’  money  on 
board,  an’  I s’pose  the  men  who  tore  up  the  track  knew  it. 

So  that’s  my  ghost  story,  an’  it’s  a true  one,  sir. 


KENTUCKY  PHILOSOPHY.— Harrison  Robertson. 

You  Wi’yam,  cum  ’ere,  suh,  dis  instunce.  Wu’  dat  you  got 
under  dat  box? 

I do’  want  no  foolin’ — you  hear  me?  Wut  you  say?  Ain’t 
nu’h’n  but  rocks? 

’Peahs  ter  me  you’s  owdashus  p’ticler.  S’posin’  dey’s  uv  a 
new  kine. 

I’ll  des  take  a look  at  dem  rocks.  Hi  yi!  der  you  think  dat 
I’s  bline? 

I calls  dat  a plain  water-million,  you  scamp,  en  I knows 
whah  it  growed ; 

It  come  fum  de  Jimmerson  cawn  fiel’,  dah  on  ter  side  er  de 
road. 

You  stole  it,  you  rascal — you  stole  it!  I watched  you  fum 
down  in  de  lot. 

En  time  I gets  th’ough  wid  you,  nigger,  you  won’t  eb’n  be  a 
grease  spot ! 

Vll  fix  you.  Mirandy ! Mi  randy ! go  cut  me  a hick’ry — make 
’ase! 

En  cut  me  de  toughes’  en  keenes’  you  c’n  fine  anywhah  on 
de  place. 

I’ll  larn  you,  Mr.  Wi’yam  Joe  Vetters,  ter  steal  en  ter  lie, 
you  young  sinner, 

Disgracin’  vo’  ole  Christian  mammy,  en  makin’  her  leave 
cookin’  dinner! 
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Now  ain’t  yon  ashamed  er  yo’se’f  sur?  I is.  I’s  ’shamed 
you’s  my  son ! 

En  de  holy  accorjan  angel  he’s  ’shamed  er  Wat  you  has 
done; 

En  he’s  tuk  it  down  up  yander  in  coal-black,  blood-red  let- 
ters— 

“One  water-million  stoled  by  Wi’yam  Josephus  Vetters.” 

E11  wut  you  s’posen  Brer  Bascom,  yo’  teacher  at  Sunday 
school, 

’Ud  say  ef  he  knowed  how  you’s  broke  de  good  Lawd’s 
Gol’n  Rule? 

Boy,  whah’s  de  raisin’  I give  you?  Is  youboun’  fuh  ter  be 
a black  villiun  ? 

I’s  s’prised  dat  a chile  er  yo’  mammy  ’ud  steal  any  man’s 
water-million. 

En  I’s  now  gwiner  cut  it  right  open,  en  you  shaiiffc  have 
nary  bite, 

Fuh  a boy  who’ll  steal  water-millions — en  dat  in  dt»  day’s 
broad  light — 

Ain’t — Lawdy  ! it’s  green!  Mirandy!  Mi-ran-dy!  come^nwi’ 
dat  switch ! 

Well , stealin’  a g-r-e-e-n  water-million!  whoever  yt>ered 
tell  er  des  sich? 

Cain’t  tell  w’en  dey’s  ripe?  W’y,  yon  thump  ’um,  en  we’n 
dey  go  pank  dey  is  green ; 

But  w’en  dey  go  punk,  now  you  mine  me,  dey’s  ripe — en 
dat’s  des  wut  I mean. 

En  nex’  time  you  hook  water-millions— you  heered  me,  you 
ign’ant,  you  hunk, 

Ef  you  do’  w7ant  a lickin’  all  over,  be  sho  dat  dey  allers  go 
“punk  I” 

— Harper's  Magazine . 


AT  FREDERICKSBURG.— DEC.  13,  1862. 
John  Boyle  O’Reilly. 

God  send  us  peace,  and  keep  red  strife  away ; 

But  should  it  come,  God  send  ns  men  and  steel! 
The  land  is  dead  that  dare  not  face  the  day 
When  foreign  danger  threats  the  common  weal. 

Defenders  strong  are  they  that  homes  defend; 

From  ready  arms  the  spoiler  keeps  afar. 

Well  blest  the  country  that  has  sons  to  lend 
From  trades  of  peace  to  learn  the  trade  of  war. 
6e* 
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Thrice  blest  the  nation  that  has  every  son 
A soldier,  ready  for  the  warning  sound; 

Who  marches  homeward  when  the  fight  is  dona. 

To  swing  the  hammer  and  to  till  the  ground. 

Call  back  that  morning,  with  its  lurid  light, 

When  through  our  land  the  awful  war-bell  tolled; 

When  lips  were  mute,  and  women’s  faces  white 
As  the  pale  cloud  that  out  from  Sumter  rolled. 

'Call  back  that  morn : an  instant  all  were  dumb, 

As  if  the  shot  had  struck  the  Nation’s  life ; 

Then  cleared  the  smoke,  and  roiled  the  calling  drna^ 
And  men  streamed  in  to  meet  the  coming  strife. 

They  closed  the  ledger  and  they  stilled  the  loom, 

The  plough  left  rusting  in  the  prairie  farm ; 

They  saw  but  “Union”  in  the  gathering  gloom; 

The  tearless  women  helped  the  men  to  arm; 

Brigades  from  towns. — each  village  sent  its  band: 
German  and  Irish,  every  race  and  faith; 

There  was  no  question  then  of  native  land, 

But — love  the  Flag  and  follow  it  to  death. 

No  need  to  tell  their  tale:  through  every  age 
The  splendid  story  shall  be  sung  and  said; 

But  let  me  draw  one  picture  from  the  page, 

For  words  of  song  embalm  the  hero  dead. 


The  smooth  hill  is  bare,  and  the  cannons  are  planted. 

Like  Gorgon  fates  shading  its  terrible  brow; 

The  word  has  been  passed  that  the  stormers  are  wanted, 
And  Burnside’s  battalions  are  mustering  now. 

The  armies  stand  by  to  behold  the  dread  meeting; 

The  work  must  be  done  by  a desperate  few; 

The  black  mouthed  guns  on  the  height  give  them  greeting, 
From  gun -mouth  to  plain  every  grass  blade  in  view. 

strong  earthworks  are  there,  and  the  rifles  behind  them 
Are  Georgia  militia, — an  Irish  brigade; 

Their  caps  have  green  badges,  as  if  to  remind  them 
Of  all  the  brave  record  their  country  has  made. 

The  stormers  go  forward, — the  Federals  cheer  them ; 

They  breast  the  smooth  hillside, — the  black  mouths  are 
dumb; 
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The  riflemen  lie  in  the  works  till  they  near  them, 

And  cover  the  stormers  as  upward  they  come. 

Was  ever  a death-march  so  grand  and  so  solemn? 

At  last,  the  dark  summit  with  flame  is  enlined; 

The  great  guns  belch  doom  on  the  sacrificed  column 
That  reels  from  the  height,  leaving  hundreds  behind. 

The  armies  are  hushed, — there  is  no  cause  for  cheering: 
The  fall  of  brave  men  to  brave  men  is  a pain. 

Again  come  the  stormers!  and  as  they  are  nearing, 

The  flame-sheeted  rifle-lines  reel  back  again. 

And  so  till  full  noon  come  the  Federal  masses — 

Flung  back  from  the  height,  as  the  cliff  flings  a wave; 
Brigade  on  brigade  to  the  death-struggle  passes. 

No  wavering  rank  till  it  steps  on  the  grave. 

Then  comes  a brief  lull,  and  the  smoke-pall  is  lifted, 

The  green  of  the  hillside  no  longer  is  seen ; 

The  dead  soldiers  lie  as  the  sea-weed  is  drifted, 

The  earthworks  still  held  by  the  badges  of  green. 

Have  they  quailed?  is  the  word.  No:  again  they  are  for- 
ming— 

Again  comes  a column  to  death  and  defeat! 

What  is  it  in  these  who  shall  now  do  the  storming 
That  makes  every  Georgian  spring  to  his  feet? 

wO  God!  what  a pity!”  they  cry  in  their  cover, 

As  rifles  are  readied  and  bayonets  made  tight; 

“ Tis  Meagher  and  his  fellows ! their  caps  have  green  clover ; 
’Tis  Greek  to  Greek  now  for  the  rest  of  the  fight!” 

Twelve  hundred  the  column,  their  rent  flag  before  them, 
With  Meagher  at  their  head,  they  have  dashed  at  the  hill! 
Their  foemen  are  proud  of  the  country  that  bore  them ; 
But,  Irish  in  love,  they  are  enemies  still. 

Out  rings  the  fierce  word,  “ Let  them  have  it !”  The  rifles 
Are  emptied  point-blank  in  the  hearts  of  the  foe: 

It  is  green  against  green,  but  a principle  stifles 
The  Irishman’s  love  in  the  Georgian’s  blow. 

The  column  has  reeled,  but  it  is  not  defeated ; 

' In  front  of  the  guns  they  re-form  and  attack; 

Six  times  they  have  done  it,  and  six  times  retreated 
Twelve  hundred  they  came,fand  two  hundred  go  feaefc. 
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Two  hundred  go  back  with  the  chivalrous  story ; 

The  wild  day  is  closed  in  the  night’s  solemn  shroud; 

A thousand  lie  dead,  but  their  death  was  a glory 
That  calls  not  for  tears, — the  Green  Badges  are  proud! 

Bright  honor  be  theirs  who  for  honor  were  fearless. 

Who  enlarged  for  their  flag  to  the  grim  cannon’s  mouth] 
And  honor  to  them  who  were  true,  though  not  tearless  — 
Who  bravely  that  day  kept  the  cause  of  the  South. 

The  quarrel  is  done;— God  avert  such  another; 

The  lesson  it  brought  we  should  evermore  heed: 

Who  loveth  the  Flag  is  a man  and  a brother; 

No  matter  what  birth  or  what  race  or  what  creed. 


ST.  JOHN  THE  AGED.  ' 

I’m  growing  very  old.  This  weary  head 
That  hath  so  often  leaned  on  Jesus’  breast, 

In  days  long  past  that  seem  almost  a dream, 

Is  bent  and  hoary  with  its  weight  of  years. 

These  limbs  that  followed  Him,  my  master,  oft 
From  Galilee  to  Judea — yea,  that  stood 
Beneath  the  cross  and  trembled  with  his  groans,— 
Refuse  to  bear  me  even  through  the  streets 
To  preach  unto  my  children.  E’en  my  lips 
Refuse  to  form  the  words  my  heart  sends  forth. 

My  ears  are  dull : they  scarcely  hear  the  sobs 
Of  my  dear  children  gathered  round  my  couch: 

My  eyes  so  dim  they  cannot  see  their  tears. 

God  lays  his  hand  upon  me, — yea,  his  hand , 

And  not  his  rod , — the  gentle  hand  that  I 
Felt,  those  three  years,  so  often  pressed  in  min# 

In  friendship  such  as  passeth  woman’s  love. 

I’m  old,  so  old!  I cannot  recollect 

The  faces  of  my  friends,  and  I forget 

The  words  and  deeds  that  make  up  daily  life; 

But  that  dear  face  and  every  word  He  spoke, 

Grow  more  distinct  as  others  fade  away, 

So  that  I live  with  Him  and  th’  holy  dead 
More  than  with  living. 

Some  seventy  j^ears  ago 
I was  a fisher  by  the  sacred  sea. 
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It  was  at  sunset.  How  the  tranquil  tide 
Bathed  dreamily  the  pebbles!  How  the  light 
Crept  up  the  distant  hills;  and,  in  its  wake, 

Soft  purple  shadows  wrapped  the  dewy  fields! 

And  then  He  came  and  called  me.  Then  I gazed, 
For  the  first  time,  on  that  sweet  face.  Those  eyes 
From  out  of  which,  as  from  a window,  shone 
Divinity,  looked  on  my  inmost  soul 
And  lighted  it  forever.  Then  His  words 
Broke  on  the  silence  of  my  heart,  and  made 
The  whole  world  musical.  Incarnate  Love 
Took  hold  of  me,  and  claimed  me  for  its  own. 

I followed  in  the  twilight,  holding  fast 
His  mantle. 

Oh  ! what  holy  walks  we  had, 

Through  harvest  fields  and  desolate,  dreary  wastes ; 
And  oftentimes  He  leaned  upon  my  arm, 

Wearied  and  wayworn.  I was  young  and  strong, 
And  so  upbore  Him.  Lord  ! now  I am  weak, 

And  old,  and  feeble.  Let  me  rest  on  thee! 

So  put  thine  arm  around  me.  Closer  still! 

How  strong  thou  art!  The  twilight  draws  apace; 
Come,  let  us  leave  these  noisy  streets,  and  take 
The  path  to  Bethany,  for  Mary’s  smile 
Awaits  us  at  the  gate,  and  Martha’s  hands 
Have  long  prepared  the  cheerful  evening  meal. 
Come,  James,  the  Master  waits, — and  Peter,  see, 
Has  gone  some  steps  before. 

What  say  you,  friends? 

That  this  is  Ephesus,  and  Christ  has  gone 
Back  to  his  kingdom?  Ay,  ’tis  so,  ’tis  so. 

I know  it  all ; and  yet,  just  now,  I seemed 
To  stand  once  more  upon  my  native  hills 
And  touch  my  Master.  Oh!  how  oft  I’ve  seen 
The  touching  of  his  garments  bring  back  strength 
To  palsied  limbs!  I feel  it  has  to  mine. 

Up!  bear  me  once  more  to  my  church;  once  more 
There  let  me  tell  them  of  a Saviour’s  love ; 

For,  by  the  sweetness  of  my  Master’s  voice 
Just  now,  I think  he  must  be  very  near — 

Coming,  I trust,  to  break  the  veil,  which  time 
Has  worn  so  thin  that  I can  see  beyond. 

And  watch  his  footsteps. 
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So,  raise  up  my  head. 

How  dark  it  is!  I cannot  seem  to  see 
The  faces  of  my  flock.  Is  that  the  sea 
That  murmurs  so,  or  is  it  weeping?  Hush! 

My  little  children!  God  so  loved  the  world 
He  gave  his  Son:  so  love  ye  one  another. 

Love  God  and  man.  Amen.  Now  bear  me  back. 
My  legacy  unto  an  angry  world  is  this, 

I feel  my  work  is  finished.  Are  the  streets  so  full? 
What  call  the  folk  my  name?  The  holy  John? 

Nay,  write  me  rather,  Jesus  Christ’s  beloved, 

And  lover  of  my  children. 

Lay  me  down 

Once  more  upon  my  couch,  and  open  wide 
The  eastern  window.  See!  there  comes  a light 
Like  that  which  broke  upon  my  soul  at  eve, 

When,  in  the  dreary  Isle  of  Patinos,  Gabriel  came 
And  touched  me  on  the  shoulder.  See!  it  grows 
As  when  we  mounted  towards  the  pearly  gates. 

I know  the  way!  I trod  it  once  before. 

And  hark!  it  is  the  song  the  ransomed  sang 
Of  glory  to  the  Lamb!  How  loud  it  sounds! 

And  that  unwritten  one!  Methinks  my  soul 
Can  join  it  now.  But  who  are  these  who  crowd 
The  shining  way?  Oh  joy!  ’tis  the  eleven! 

With  Peter  first;  How  eagerly  he  looks! 

How  bright  the  smiles  are  beaming  on  James’s  face! 
I am  the  last.  Once  more  we  are  complete 
To  gather  round  the  Pascal  feast.  My  place 
Is  next  my  Master.  O my  Lord!  my  Lord! 

How  bright  thou  art,  and  yet  the  very  same 
I loved  in  Galilee!  ’Tis  worth  the  hundred  years 
To  feel  this  bliss!  So  lift  me  up,  dear  Lord, 

Unto  thy  bosom.  There  shall  I abide. 


THE  ROSE.— James  R.  Lowell. 

In  his  tow’er  sat  the  poet 

Gazing  on  the  roaring  sea, 

“Take  this  rose,”  he  sighed,  “and  throw  it 
Where  there’s  none  that  loveth  me. 
On  the  rock  the  billow  bursteth, 

And  sinks  back  into  the  seas. 
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But  in  vain  my  spirit  thirsteth 
So  to  burst  and  be  at  ease. 

“Take,  0 sea!  the  tender  blossom 

That  hath  lain  against  my  breaat; 
On  thy  black  and  angry  bosom 
It  will  find  a surer  rest. 

Life  is  vain,  and  love  is  hollow, 

Ugly  death  stands  there  behind, 
Hate,  and  scorn,  and  hunger  follow 
Him  that  toileth  for  his  kind.” 

Forth  into  the  night  he  hurled  it, 

And  with  bitter  smile  did  mark 
How  the  surly  tempest  whirled  it 
Swift  into  the  hungry  dark. 

Foam  and  spray  drive  back  to  leeward. 
And  the  gale,  with  dreary  moan, 
Drifts  the  helpless  blossom  seaward, 
Through  the  breaking,  all  alone. 

Stands  a maiden,  on  the  morrow, 
Musing  by  the  wave-beat  strand. 
Half  in  hope,  and  half  in  sorrow 
Tracing  words  upon  the  sand: 
“Shall  I ever  then  behold  him 

Who  hath  been  my  life  so  long,—* 
Ever  to  this  sick  heart  fold  him, — 

Be  the  spirit  of  his  song? 

“Touch  not,  sea,  the  blessed  letters 
I have  traced  upon  thy  shore, 
Spare  his  name  whose  spirit  fetters 
Mine  with  love  forever  morel” 
Swells  the  tide  and  overflows  it, 

But  with  omen  pure  and  meet, 
Brings  a little  rose,  and  throws  it 
Humbly  at  the  maiden’s  feet. 

Full  of  bliss  she  takes  the  token, 

And,  upon  her  snowy  breast, 
Soothes  the  ruffled  petals  broken 
With  the  ocean’s  fierce  unrest. 
“Love  is  thine,  O heart!  and  surely 
Peace  shall  also  be  thine  own, 

For  the  heart  that  trusteth  purely 
Never  long  can  pine  alone.” 
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In  his  tower  sits  the  poet, 

Blisses  new,  and  strange  to  him, 
Fill  his  heart  and  overflow  it 

With  a wonder  sweet  and  dim. 

Up  the  beach  the  ocean  slideth 
With  a whisper  of  delight, 

And  the  moon  in  silence  glideth, 

Through  the  peaceful  blue  of  night. 

Eippling  o’er  the  poet’s  shoulder 
Flows  a maiden’s  golden  hair, 
Maiden  lips,  with  love  grown  bolder, 
Kiss  his  moonlit,  forehead  bare. 
"Life  is  joy,  and  love  is  power, 

Death  all  fetters  doth  unbind, 
Strength  and  wisdom  only  flower 
When  we  toil  for  all  our  kind. 

Hope  is  truth,  the  future  giveth 
More  than  present  takes  away, 

And  the  soul  forever  liveth 

Nearer  God  from  day  to  day.” 

Not  a word  the  maiden  uttered, 

Fullest  hearts  are  slow  to  speak, 
But  a withered  rose-leaf  fluttered 
Down  upon  the  poet’s  cheek. 


HE  WANTED  IT  LET  ALONE. 

Soon  after  two  o’clock  yesterday,  the  sash  in  a fourth- 
story  window  of  a business  house  on  Main  Street  was 
raised  and  a man’s  head  appeared  in  sight.  Next  he 
thrust  out  an  arm,  and  pedestrians  saw  a small  rope  in 
his  hand.  Twenty  men  halted  in  less  than  a minute. 
A plank  was  lying  at  the  curb,  and  the  general  line  of 
reasoning  was  that  the  plank  was  to  be  drawn  up  through 
the  window. 

“ You’ll  break  the  glass  if  you  try  it!”  shouted  one  of 
the  fast  growing  group. 

c<  That  cord  isn’t  stout  enough !”  yelled  another. 

"Why  don’t  they  carry  it  up  by  way  of  the  stairs?” 
demanded  a man  as  he  flourished  his  gold-headed  cane 
around  and  seemed  much  put  out. 
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The  cord  came  part  way  down  and  stopped.  Some 
ten  different  persons  volunteered  the  information  of 
“ more  yet,”  and  presently  it  was  lowered  so  that  one  of 
the  crowd  could  grasp  it.  He  pulled  down  and  the  man 
above  pulled  up,  and  four  or  five  men  seized  the  plank 
and  brought  it  to  the  rope. 

“ Lower  away !”  yelled  the  man  at  the  rope. 

“ Pull  down  on  it !”  cried  a dozen  voices. 

The  man  above  let  out  more  rope  and  waved  his  hand. 

“ He  wants  it  over  that  hitching-post !”  screamed  a boy, 
and  it  was  carried  there. 

“No;  he  wants  it  fast  to  the  lamp-post!”  shouted  a 
man,  and  it  was  carried  there. 

“ Let  that  rope  alone !”  came  from  the  man  above. 

Six  men  had  hold  of  the  plank,  ready  to  boost  on  it, 
and  three  more  had  hold  of  the  rope. 

“Do  you  want  the  plank?”  asked  one. 

“No!” 

“ Do  you  want  the  hitching-post?” 

“No!” 

“Well,  what  do  you  want?” 

“ I want  you  to  let  that  rope  alone.  I had  a bet  of  a box 
of  cigars  that  it  was  long  enough  to  touch  the  walk,  and 
Pve  won  ’em.  What’s  the  row  down  there, — somebody 
dropped  dead  ?” 

The  plank  was  hurled  away,  emphatic  words  indulged 
in  as  toes  were  trodden  on,  and  in  fifteen  seconds  the 
crowd  had  melted  away  to  a squint-eyed  boy  and  an  or- 
gan grinder. 


FINDING  THE  SUNSET. 

Oh!  the  beautiful  home  of  the  sunset 
Hung  out  on  the  western  sky, 

Where  the  days  lay  down  their  brightness, 
And,  bathing  in  splendor,  die! 

Sweet  friends  in  the  home  of  our  childhood — 
The  gentle  and  loving  ones — stand 
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Gazing  out  as  we  enter  life’s  wildwood 
In  search  of  the  sunset  land. 

Full  soon  the  meadows  grow  broader, 

And  rougher  the  path  where  we  stray; 

Less  frequent  the  cool,  gushing  fountains; 

And  the  sunset  seems  further  away. 

And  the  friends  who  have  journeyed  with  us 
We  lay  with  the  mouldering  dead; 

They  have  reached  the  bright  sunset  before  us 
And  lonely  the  pathway  we  tread. 

But  the  floods  of  molten  glory 
Which  beam  from  the  sunset  land 

Fill  our  hearts  with  a restless  longing, 

On  those  beautiful  shores  to  stand. 

Our  locks,  once  sunny  and  golden, 

Are  white  as  the  drifting  snow; 

Our  eyes  have  grown  dim  with  their  gazing, 
And  our  footsteps  are  feeble  and  slow. 

As  we  near  the  eternal  splendor 
We  pause  at  a swelling  stream; — 

We  must  cross  it  ere  reaching  the  hill-tops 
Which  glow  in  the  sunset’s  beam. 

So,  closing  our  eyes  for  a moment 
In  the  sun’s  last  dazzling  ray, 

We  awake  where  Glory  dwelleth — 

In  a land  of  perpetual  day. 


THE  DANDY  FIFTH.— Frank  H.  Gassaway. 

’Twas  the  time  of  the  workingmen’s  great  strike. 
When  all  the  land  stood  still 
At  the  sudden  roar  from  the  hungry  mouths 
That  labor  could  not  fill ; 

When  the  thunder  of  the  railroad  ceased, 

And  startled  towns  could  spy 
A hundred  blazing  factories 
Painting  each  midnight  sky. 

Through  Philadelphia’s  surging  streets 
Marched  the  brown  ranks  of  toil, 

The  grimy  legions  of  the  shops, 

The  tillers  of  the  soil ; 
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White-faced  militia-men  looked  on, 

While  women  shrank  with  dread; 

’Twas  muscle  against  money  then, — 

’Twas  riches  against  bread. 

Once,  as  the  mighty  mob  tramped  on, 

A carriage  stopped  the  way, 

Upon  the  silken  seat  of  which 
A young  patrician  lay. 

And  as,  with  haughty  glance,  he  swept 
Along  the  jeering  crowd, 

A white-haired  blacksmith  in  the  ranks 
Took  off  his  cap  and  bowed. 

That  night  the  Labor  League  was  met, 

And  soon  the  chairman  said: 

"There  hides  a Judas  in  our  midst, 

One  man  who  bows  his  head, 

Who  bends  the  coward’s  servile  knee 
When  capital  rolls  by.” 

“ Down  with  him  ! Kill  the  traitor  cur!” 

Kang  out  the  savage  cry. 

Up  rose  the  blacksmith,  then,  and  held 
Erect  his  head  of  gray: 

“I  am  no  traitor,  though  I bowed 
To  a rich  man’s  son  to-day; 

And  though  you  kill  me  as  I stand— 

As  like  you  mean  to  do — 

I want  to  tell  you  a story  short, 

And  I ask  you’ll  hear  me  through. 

"I  was  one  of  those  who  enlisted  first, 

The  Old  Flag  to  defend, 

With  Pope  and  Hal  leek,  with  'Mac’  and  Grant* 

I followed  to  the  end ; 

And  ’twas  somewhere  down  on  the  Rapidan, 

When  the  Union  cause  looked  drear, 

That  a regiment  of  rich  young  bloods 
Came  down  to  us  from  here. 

"Their  uniforms  were  by  tailors  cut; 

They  brought  hampers  of  good  wine; 

And  every  squad  had  a servant,  too, 

To  keep  their  boots  in  shine ; 

They’d  naught  to  say  to  us  dusty  ‘ vets,” 

And,  through  the  whole  brigade, 

3* 
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We  called  them  the  kid-gloved  Dandy  Fifth, 
When  we  passed  them  on  parade. 

“ Well,  they  were  sent  to  hold  a fort 
The  Rebs  tried  hard  to  take, 

’Twas  the  key  of  all  our  line,  which  naught 
While  it  held  out  could  break. 

But  a fearful  fight  we  lost  just  then — 

The  reserve  came  up  too  late; 

And  on  that  fort,  and  the  Dandy  Fifth, 

Hung  the  whole  division’s  fate. 

“ Three  times  we  tried  to  take  them  aid, 

And  each  time  back  we  fell, 

Though  once  we  could  hear  the  fort’s  far  guns 
Boom  like  a funeral  knell; 

Till  at  length  Joe  Hooker’s  corps  came  up, 

And  then  straight  through  we  broke; 

How  we  cheered  as  we  saw  those  dandy  coats 
Still  back  of  the  drifting  smoke! 

“ With  the  bands  all  front  and  our  colors  spread 
We  swarmed  up  the  parapet, 

But  the  sight  that  silenced  our  welcome  shout 
I shall  never  in  life  forget. 

Four  days  before  had  their  water  gone, — 

They  had  dreaded  that  the  most, — 

The  next  their  last  scant  ration  went, 

And  each  man  looked  a ghost 

“As  he  stood,  gaunt-eyed,  behind  his  gun, 

Like  a crippled  stag  at  bay, 

And  watched  starvation — though  not  defeat— 
Draw  nearer  every  day. 

Of  all  the  Fifth,  not  fourscore  men 
Could  in  their  places  stand, 

And  their  white  lips  told  a fearful  tale, 

As  we  grasped  each  bloodless  hand. 

“ The  rest  in  the  stupor  of  famine  lay, 

Save  here  and  there  a few 
In  death  sat  rigid  against  the  guns, 

Grim  sentinels  in  blue; 

And  their  Colonel,  he  could  not  speak  or  stir, 
But  we  saw  his  proud  eye  thrill 
As  he  simply  glanced  to  the  shot-scarred  staff 
Where  the  old  flag  floated  still ! 
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“Now,  I hate  the  tyrants  who  grind  us  down, 
While  the  wolf  snarls  at  our  door, 

And  the  men  wlio’ve  risen  from  us — to  laugh 
At  the  misery  of  the  poor; 

But  I tell  you,  mates,  while  this  weak  old  hand 
I have  left  the  strength  to  lift, 

It  will  touch  my  cap  to  the  proudest  swell 
Who  fought  in  the  Dandy  Fifth !” 


THE  SINGER’S  CLIMAX. 

“ If  you  want  to  hear  ‘ Annie  Laurie’  sung  come  to  my 
house  to-night,”  said  a man  to  his  friend.  “We  have  a 
love-lorn  fellow  in  the  village  who  was  sadly  wrecked  by 
the  refusal  of  a young  girl  to  whom  he  had  been  paying 
attention  for  a year  or  more.  It  is  seldom  he  will  at- 
tempt the  song,  but  when  he  does  I tell  you  he  draws 
tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weeping.” 

A small  select  party  had  assembled  in  a pleasant  par- 
lor, and  were  gayly  chatting  and  laughing  when  a tall 
young  man  entered  whose  peculiar  face  and  air  instantly 
arrested  attention.  He  was  very  pale,  with  that  clear, 
vivid  complexion  which  dark-haired  consumptives  so 
often  have;  his  locks  were  as  black  as  jet,  and  hung 
profusely  upon  a square  white  collar ; his  eyes  were  very 
large  and  spiritual,  and  his  brow  was  such  a one  as  a 
poet  should  have.  But  for  a certain  wandering  look, 
a casual  observer  would  have  pronounced  him  a man  of 
uncommon  intellectual  powers.  The  words  “poor  fellow,” 
and  “how  sad  he  looks”  went  the  rounds,  as  he  came 
forward,  bowed  to  the  company,  and  took  his  seat.  One 
or  two  thoughtless  girls  laughed  as  they  whispered  that 
he  was  “ love-cracked,”  but  the  rest  of  the  company 
treated  him  with  respectful  deference. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  singing  was  proposed, 
and  to  ask  him  to  sing  “ Annie  Laurie”  was  a task  of 
uncommon  delicacy.  One  song  after  another  was  sung, 
and  at  last  that  one  was  named.  At  its  mention  the 
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young  man  grew  deadly  pale,  but  he  did  not  speak ; he 
seemed  instantly  to  be  lost  in  reverie. 

“The  name  of  the  girl  who  treated  him  so  badly  was 
Annie,”  said  a lady,  whispering  to  the  new  guest,  “but 
oh  ! I wish  he  would  sing  it;  nobody  else  can  do  it  jus- 
tice.” 

“No  one  dares  to  sing  ‘Annie  Laurie’  before  you 
Charles,”  said  an  elderly  lady.  “Would  it  be  too  much 
for  me  to  ask  you  to  favor  the  company  with  it?”  she 
added,  timidly. 

He  did  not  reply  for  a moment ; his  lip  quivered,  and 
then  looking  up  as  if  he  saw  a spiritual  presence,  he  be^- 
gan.  Every  soul  was  hushed, — it  seemed  as  if  his  voice 
were  the  voice  of  an  angel.  The  tones  vibrated  through 
nerve  and  pulse  and  heart,  and  made  one  shiver  with  the 
pathos  of  his  feeling ; never  was  heard  melody  in  a hu- 
man voice  like  that — so  plaintive,  so  soulful,  so  tender 
and  earnest. 

He  sat  with  his  head  thrown  back,  his  eyes  half  closed, 
the  locks  of  dark  hair  glistening  against  his  pale  temple, 
his  fine  throat  swelling  with  the  rich  tones,  his  hands 
lightly  folded  before  him,  and  as  he  sung 

“And  ’twas  there  that  Annie  Laurie 
Gave  me  her  promise  true,” 

it  seemed  as  if  he  shook  from  head  to  foot  with  emotion. 
Many  a lip  trembled,  and  there  was  no  jesting,  no  laugh- 
ing, but  instead,  tears  in  more  than  one  eye. 

And  on  he  sung  and  on,  holding  every  one  in  rapt  at* 
tention,  till  he  came  to  the  last  verse: 

“Like  dew  on  the  go  wan  lying 
Is  the  fa’  of  her  fairy  feet, 

And  like  winds  in  summer  sighing 
Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet, 

Her  voice  is  low  and  sweet, 

And  she’s  a’  the  world  to  me—” 

He  paused  before  he  added, 

“ And  for  bonnie  Annie  Laurie 
I’ll  lay  me  down  and  die.” 

There  was  a long  and  solemn  pause.  The  black  locks 
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seemed  to  grow  blacker — the  white  temples  whiter-* 
almost  imperceptibly  the  head  kept  falling  back — the 
eyes  were  close  shut.  One  glanced  at  another — all  seemed 
awe-struck — till  the  same  person  who  had  urged  him  to 
sing  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder,  saying: 

“ Charles!  Charles!” 

Then  came  a hush — a thrill  of  horror  crept  through 
every  frame — the  poor,  tried  heart  had  ceased  to  beat 
Charles,  the  love-betrayed,  was  dead. 


A POPULAR  ERROR.— John  Starkie. 

I declare  that  it’s  nothing  but  ignorant  stuff, 

To  say  that  the  course  of  true  love  is  so  rough. 

I have  fallen  in  love,  and  got  married  since  Spring, 

And  Pm  sure  that  I found  it  the  easiest  thing. 

Her  hair  is  pure  gold,  her  gloves  six  and  a quarter, 

Her  feet — you  would  scarcely  suppose  they’d  support  her. 
She  dotes  upon  Verdi,  she  dresses  with  taste, 

And  I never  saw  such  a round  little  waist.  • 

I’m  awfully  lucky,  perhaps  you  will  say, 

And  perhaps  so  I am  in  a sort  of  a way, 

But  I know  lots  of  fellows  who’ve  made  better  matches, 
And  weren’t  after  all  such  remarkable  catches. 

I really  had  no  thought  of  marriage  at  all, 

When  I met  her  one  night  at  the  Hamiltons’  ball. 

The  moment  I saw  her  I thought  she  was  nice. 

And  I liked  her  so  much  that  I danced  with  her  twice. 

But  I only  first  thought  I was  in  for  it  when 
I was  smoking  next  night  with  a party  of  men, 

And  some  one  remarked  that  I didn’t  seem  right, 

And  chaffed  me  about  her,  and  love  at  first  sight. 

A similar  thing  had  once  happened  before, 

And  I didn’t  find  it  a bit  of  a bore, 

I’m  not  such  a fool  as  to  mind  being  chaffed, 

But  this  time  I felt  very  queer  when  they  laughed. 

I know  I remembered  the  sound  of  their  laughter 
And  didn’t  feel  well  for  a day  or  two  after; 

But  then  came  the  Derby,  you  know,  when,  of  course, 

. One  only  can  think  of  one’s  favorite  horse. 
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'Twas  just  after  that  my  poor  grandfather  died, 

And  left  me  some  houses  and  money  beside, — 

A small  place  in  Surrey,  and  pictures  no  end, 

And  I felt  I had  more  than  I knew  how  to  spend. 

It  was  thus  I arrived  at  that  crisis  in  life 
When  one’s  driven  to  think  about  taking  a wife; 

And  men  who  have  nothing  can  scarcely  believe 

How  you  long  for  an  heir  when  you’ve  something  to  leave 

I thought  of  a hundred,  but  still  couldn’t  find 
One  girl  that  would  answer,  for  love  is  so  blind. 

But  one  day  I saw  her  come  out  of  a shop, 

And,  by  Jove,  but  I felt  almost  ready  to  drop. 

I don’t  know  what  love  is,  if  that  wasn’t  love, — • 

Perfection  itself  from  her  boot  to  her  glove  ; 

And  when  as  she  passed  me  she  gave  me  a smile, 

I knew  I had  loved  her  a deuce  of  a while. 

I didn’t  stop  idle,  but  setting  to  work, 

I looked  up  her  father,  and  found  him  in  “Burke,” 

Then  made  some  inquiries,  and  learnt  in  a trice 
There  was  nothing  about  them  that  wasn’t  quite  nice* 

You  can  scarcely  imagine  the  trouble  I spent 
To  get  invitations  wherever  they  went, 

But  I kept  my  intentions  as  close  as  a mouse, 

Until  they  had  asked  me  three  times  to  the  house. 

Then  I went  to  the  father  and  said  what  I’d  got, 

And  asked  if  his  daughter  were  promised  or  not ; 

And  he,  after  settling  some  minor  affairs, 

Said,  “I  make  no  objection,  my  daughter’s  up  stairs.” 

Of  course  just  at  first  I was  flurried  a bit, 

When  she  held  out  her  hand  and  she  asked  me  to  sit* 

I felt  that  I ought  to  go  down  on  my  knees, 

But  the  charm  of  her  manner  soon  set  me  at  ease. 

I noticed  she  wore  a most  exquisite  ring, 

And  I told  her  I loved  her,  and  that  sort  of  thing: 

And  she  said,  as  she  looked  in  the  tenderest  way, 

“ It’s  perfectly  marvelous  all  that  you  say.” 

She  said  nothing  else,  but  she  gave  me  her  hand 
In  a way  that  no  fellow  could  misunderstand; 

It’s  funny  how  few  are  the  words  that  are  needed 
By  people  who  loye  one  another  as  we  di<J? 
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Her  father  and  mother  are  two  in  a crowd, 

Kind  of  parents  of  whom  any  man  might  be  proud; 
They  wanted  delay,  but  agreed  with  a sigh 
That  we  should  be  married  the  end  of  July. 

So  I say  that  it’s  nothing  but  ignorant  stuff, 

To  say  that  the  course  of  true  love  is  so  rough : 

Sir  Harry  consented  to  be  my  best  friend, 

And  there  wasn’t  a hitch  from  beginning  to  end. 


A MOTHER’S  THOUGHTS —Frances  D.  Gage, 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone! 

Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone, 
That  used  to  be  playing  about  my  knee, 

With  their  noisy  mirth  and  boisterous  glee? 

Who  littered  the  carpets  and  misplaced  the  chairs* 
And  scattered  their  playthings  all  unawares; 

Who  called  for  their  suppers,  with  eager  shout, 
And  while  they  were  getting,  ran  in  and  out; 

Who  kept  all  the  apples  and  nuts  from  spoiling, 
And  never  saved  jackets  and  pants  from  soiling, 
Had  ever  a want  and  ever  a will 
That  added  a care  to  my  heart  until 
I sometimes  sighed  for  that  time  to  come 
When  they’d  all  be  big  and  go  out  from  home. 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone! 

Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone? 
There  are  no  little  faces  to  wash  to-night, 

No  little  troubles  for  mother  to  right, 

No  little  blue  eyes  to  be  sung  to  sleep, 

No  little  playthings  to  put  up  to  keep, 

No  little  garments  to  hang  on  the  rack, 

No  little  tales  to  tell,  no  nuts  to  crack, 

No  little  trundle  bed  brimful  of  rolic, 

Calling  for  mamma  to  settle  the  frolic, 

No  little  soft  lips  to  press  me  with  kisses — 

Oh!  such  a sad,  lonely  evening  as  this  is; 

No  little  voices  to  shout  with  delight, 

“Good  night,  dear  mamma,  good  night,  good  night 
Silent  the  house  is,  no  little  ones  nere, 

To  startle  a smile  or  chase  back  a tear. 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone! 

Where,  tell  me  where,  are  my  little  ones  gone? 
bn 
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It  seemeth  but  yesterday  since  they  were  young; 

Now  they’re  all  scattered  the  world’s  paths  among; 
Out  where  the  great  rolling  trade-stream  is  flowing, 
Out  where  new  firesides  with  love-lights  are  glowing, 
Out  where  the  graves  of  their  life-hopes  are  sleeping, 
Not  to  be  comforted, — weeping,  still  weeping; 

Out  where  the  high  hills  of  science  are  blending, 

Up  mid  the  cloudrifts, — up,  up,  still  ascending, 
Seeking  the  sunshine  that  rests  on  the  mountain; 
Drinking  and  thirsting  still,  still  at  the  fountain; 

Out  in  life’s  thoroughfare,  all  of  them  moiling, 

Out  in  the  wide  world,  striving  and  toiling. 

Little  ones,  loving  ones,  playful  ones  all, 

That  w7ent  wThen  I bade  ana  came  at  my  call, 

Have  you  deserted  me?  Will  you  not  come 
Back  to  your  mother’s  arms,  back  to  the  home? 

Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone! 

Where,  tell  me  w7here,  are  my  little  ones  gone? 
Useless  my  cry  is;  why  do  I complain? 

They’ll  be  my  little  ones  never  again. 

Can  the  great  oaks  to  acorns  return? 

The  broad  rolling  stream  flow7  back  to  the  burn? 

The  mother  call  childhood  again  to  her  knee, 

That  in  manhood  went  forth  the  strong  and  the  free? 
Nay,  nay,  no  true  mother  would  ask  for  them  back, 
Her  work  nobly  done,  their  firm  tramp  on  life’s  track 
Will  come  like  an  organ’s  note,  lofty  and  clear, 

To  lift  up  her  soul,  and  her  spirit  to  cheer; 

And  though  the  tears  fall  when  she’s  silent  and  Iona, 
She’ll  know  it  is  best  they  are  scattered  and  gone. 
Silent  and  lone,  silent  and  lone! 

Thy  will,  O Father,  not  my  will  be  done! 


A STORY  OF  LIFE. — Jean  Ingelow. 

SwTeet  is  childhood;  childhood’s  over, 
Kiss  and  part. 

Sweet  is  youth  ; but  youth’s  a rover — 
So’s  my  heart. 

Sweet  is  rest ; but  all  by  showing 
Toil  is  nigh. 

We  must  go.  Alas!  the  going, 

Say,  “ Good-bye.” 
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SAMPLE  ROOMS. 

Samples  of  wine,  and  samples  of  beer, 

Samples  of  all  kinds  of  liquor  sold  here; 

Samples  of  whiskey,  samples  of  gin, 

Samples  of  all  kinds  of  bitters.  Step  in. 

Samples  of  ale,  and  porter,  and  brandy; 

Samples  as  large  as  you  please,  and  quite  handy; 
Our  samples  are  pure,  and  also  you’ll  find 
Our  customers  always  genteel  and  refined; 

For  gentlemen  know  when  they’ve  taken  enough, 
And  never  partake  of  the  common  stuff*. 

Besides  these  samples  within,  you  know, 

There  are  samples  without  of  wnat  they  can  do  ; 
Samples  of  headache,  samples  of  gout ; 

Samples  of  coats  with  the  elbows  out, 

Samples  of  boots  without  heels  or  toes; 

Samples  of  men  with  a broken  nose, 

Samples  of  men  in  the  gutter  lying, 

Samples  of  men  with  delirium  dying, 

Samples  of  men  carousing  and  swearing, 

Samples  of  men  all  evil  daring; 

Samples  of  lonely,  tired  men, 

Who  long  in  vain  for  their  freedom  again; 

Samples  of  old  men  worn  in  the  strife, 

Samples  of  young  men  tired  of  life; 

Samples  of  ruined  hopes  and  lives, 

Samples  of  desolate  homes  and  wives; 

Samples  of  aching  hearts  grown  cold 
With  anguish  and  misery  untold; 

Samples  of  noble  youth  in  disgrace, 

Who  meet  you  with  averted  face; 

Samples  of  hungry  little  ones, 

Starving  to  death  in  their  dreary  homes. 

In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a woe  on  earth 

But  these  “samples”  have  nurtured  or  given  birth! 

Oh!  all  ye  helpers  to  sorrow  and  crime, 

Who  deal  out  death  for  a single  dime, 

Know  ye  that  the  Lord,  though  he  may  delay, 

Has  in  reserve  for  the  last  great  day 
The  terrible  “woe,”  of  whose  solemn  weight 
No  mortal  can  know  till  the  pearly  gate 
Is  closed,  and  all  with  one  acccrd 
Acknowledge  the  justice' of  their  reward. 
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MR.  SANSCRIPT’S  SLIDE  DOWN  HILL. 

The  boys  were  coasting  down  the  hill  last  evening 
when  John  Sanscript  and  his  wife  came  along.  They 
had  been  visiting  some  friends  and  were  on  their  way 
home. 

“ Just  see  them  boys,  now/'  said  John,  as  he  braced  up 
at  the  street  crossing.  “ It  really  reminds  me  of  the  days 
when  I was  a lad.  Do  you  know,  Jane,  that  I used  to 
coast  down  hill  on  a sled  that  way?” 

“Did  you,  John?” 

“Why,  yes ; but  that  was  fifty  years  ago.” 

Sanscript  scratched  his  head  contemplatively  and  then 
muttered  sotto  voce : “ I think  I’ll  try  it  again.” 

“ Try  what,  dear  ?”  anxiously  asked  Mrs.  S. 

“I’m  going  to  coast  just  once,  to  revive  recollections  of 
fifty  years  ago.” 

“Now,  John,  if  I were  you — ” 

“ But  you  are  not  me,  so  don’t  interfere.  Here,  sonny” 
(to  a lad  who  had  just  puffed  up  the  hill  with  his  sled)  ; 
“ here,  sonny,  I’ll  give  you  a quarter  to  let  me  slide  down 
on  your  sled  once.” 

The  bargain  was  eagerly  nailed  and  clinched. 

“ Be  keerful,  old  man,”  urged  the  boy,  as  Sanscript 
squatted  rather  awkwardly  on  the  sled ; “ be  keerful,  I 
say,  and  don’t  let  her  flunk  one  way  or  t’other  till  she 
brings  up,  or  you  will  git  mashed.” 

“Never  mind,  younker,”  assured  John;  “I’ve  been 
here  afore,  some  years  afore,  but — ” 

But  what  will  never  be  known,  for  just  then  the  sled 
of  its  own  accord  started  down  hill,  and  even  John  him- 
self has  not  since  been  able  to  recall  what  he  was  about 
to  observe.  The  surprise  at  the  sled’s  unexpected  move- 
ment was  general. 

“ Look  out !”  yelled  the  boy. 

“O  John!”  screamed  Mrs.  Sanscript. 

“Whoa  there!”  yelled  John. 
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But  the  sled  wouldn’t  whoa.  It  seemed  to  have  set  off 
down  ttie  hill  to  beat  its  best  time.  John  had  chance 
only  to  clutch  hold  of  both  sides  and  hold  his  breath  for 
fear  the  wind  would  blow  off  the  top  of  his  head.  The 
only  thought  he  had  time  to  foster  was  that  the  boy  must 
have  greased  the  sled  s runners  as  a practical  joke.  And 
if  this  was  coasting,  he  had  never  coasted,  if  his  recollec- 
tion served  him  right. 

Two  thirds  way  down  the  hill  the  sled  struck  an  ice 
hummock,  and  immediately  his  course  was  changed  to  a 
parabolic  curve. 

Whack!  bang!  clash!  clink! 

The  bringing  up  was  awfully  sudden  and  uncertain. 
Sanscript  and  the  sled  disappeared  as  abruptly  as  a 
shooting  star.  Tne  latter  lay  shivered  to  atoms  against 
a lamp-post,  and  Sanscript  lay  shivering  in  the  grocery 
cellar  just  opposite.  Wnen  the  off-runner  of  the  sled 
collided  with  the  lamp-post  and  stopped  the  vehicle,  San- 
script rose  like  a circus-leaper  and  went  right  on,  turning 
twenty  somersaults  to  the  second.  He  went  through  the 
grocery  window  as  the  circus-leaper  goes  through  a paper 
hoop.  All  the  ginger-bread  horses  and  candy  apples  and 
other  Christmas  luxuries  were  disarranged,  of  course. 
One  of  Sanscript’s  feet  struck  a cheese  on  the  counter, 
scattering  the  skippers  in  consternation.  The  old  coaster 
bounced  five  feet  at  an  obtuse  angle,  touching  again  for 
a second  at  the  top  step  of  the  cellar  stairs  in  the  rear  of 
the  store,  and  then,  continuing  like  a diver  into  the  Plu- 
tonic depth  below,  he  went  feet  foremost  through  the 
head  of  a hogshead  filled  with  something  soft.  At  first 
he  was  uncertain  whether  the  contents  were  Orleans  mo- 
lasses or  melted  glucose.  Before  he  had  time  to  investi- 
gate, the  grocer  and  two  policemen  came  down.  The 
unhappy  old  boy  was  lifted  out  of  his  sweet  pickle  and 
hauled  off  to  the  station-house,  on  a charge  of  malicious 
destruction  of  property.  The  grocer  appeared  soon  after 
and  compromised  upon  John  paying  the  following  bill: 
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Window  sash $10  00 

Crashed  cheese 12  00 

Hogshead  molasses 48  20 

Christmas  goods 116 


Total $71  36 


Then  the  boy  came  in  with  a bill  of  $5  for  his  sled,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  a suit  of  clothes,  a surgeons 
bill  for  plastering  sundry  skinned  surfaces,  and  the  bill 
of  a hackman  who  conveyed  the  fainting  wife  home.  In 
the  cooler  moments  of  afterthought  Sanscript  reckoned 
it  up  and  discovered  that  it  had  cost  him  $109.78  to  re- 
call recollections  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  required  but  one 
minute  and  five  seconds  of  old  Father  Time  in  which  to 
do  the  recollecting. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  ORGAN  BUILDER. 

Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 

Day  by  day  the  Organ -builder  in  his  lonely  chamber 
wrought ; 

Day  by  day  the  soft  air  trembled  to  the  music  of  his 
thought; 

Till  at  last  the  work  was  ended,  and  no  organ  voice  so  grand 

Ever  yet  had  soared  responsive  to  the  master’s  magic  hand. 

Ay,  so  rarely  was  it  budded  that  whenever  groom  or  bride 

Who  in  God’s  sight  were  well-pleasing  in  the  church  stood 
side  by  side, 

Without  touch  or  breath  the  organ  of  itself  began  to  play, 

And  the  very  airs  of  heaven  through  the  soft  gloom  seemed 
to  stray. 

He  was  young,  the  Organ-builder,  and  o’er  all  the  land  his 
fame 

Ran  with  fleet  and  eager  footsteps,  like  a swiftly  rushing 
flame. 

All  the  maidens  heard  the  story;  all  the  maidens  blushed 
and  smiled, 

By  his  youth  and  wondrous  beauty  and  his  great  renown 
beguiled. 

So  he  sought  and  won  the  fairest,  and  the  wedding-day  was 
set: 

Happy  day, — the  brightest  jewel  in  the  glad  year’s  coronet! 
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But  when  they  the  portal  entered,  he  forgot  his  lovely 
bride, — 

Forgot  his  love,  forgot  his  God,  and  his  heart  swelled  high 
with  pride. 

“Ah!”  thought  he,  “how  great  a master  am  I!  When  the 
organ  plays, 

How  the  vast  cathedral  arches  will  re-echo  with  my  praise!” 

Up  the  aisle  the  gay  procession  moved.  The  altar  shone 
afar, 

With  its  every  candle  gleaming  through  soft  shadows  like 
a star. 

But  he  listened,  listened,  listened,  with  no  thought  of  love 
or  prayer, 

For  the  swelling  notes  of  triumph  from  his  organ  standing 
there 

All  was  silent.  Nothing  heard  he  save  the  priest’s  low 
monotone, 

And  the  bride’s  robe  trailing  softly  o’er  the  floor  of  fretted 
stone. 

Then  his  lips  grewr  wThite  with  anger.  Surely  God  was 
pleased  with  him 

Who  had  built  the  wondrous  organ  for  His  temple  vast  and 
dim? 

Whose  the  fault,  then? — Hers,  the  maiden  standing  meekly 
at  his  side ! 

Flamed  his  jealous  rage,  maintaining  she  w^as  false  to  him, — 
his  bride. 

Vain  wrere  all  her  protestations,  vain  her  innocence  and 
truth  ; 

On  that  very  night  he  left  her  to  her  anguish  and  her  ruth. 

Far  he  wandered  to  a country  wherein  no  man  knew  his 
name ; 

For  ten  weary  years  he  dwelt  there,  nursing  still  his  wrath 
and  shame. 

Then  his  haughty  heart  grew  softer,  and  he  thought  by 
night  and  day 

Of  the  bride  he  had  deserted,  till  he  hardly  dared  to  pray, — 

Thought  of  her  a spotless  maiden,  fair  and  beautiful  and 
good ; 

Thought  of  his  relentless  anger  that  had  cursed  her  woman* 
hood; 
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Till  his  yearning  grief  and  penitence  at  last  were  all  com- 
plete, 

And  he  longed,  with  bitter  longing,  just  to  fall  down  at  her 
feet. 


Ah!  how  throbbed  his  heart  when,  after  many  a weary  day 
and  night, 

Rose  his  native  towers  before  him,  with  the  sunset  glow 
alight ! 

Through  the  gates  into  the  city  on  he  pressed  with  eager 
tread  ; 

There  he  met  a long  procession, — mourners  following  the 
dead. 

“ Now,  why  weep  ye  so,  good  people?  and  whom  bury  3^e 
to-day  ? 

Why  do  yonder  sorrowing  maidens  scatter  flowers  along 
the  way? 

“Has  some  saint  gone  up  to  heaven ?”  “ Yes,”  they  answered, 
weeping  sore : 

“For  the  Organ-builder’s  saintly  wife  our  eyes  shall  see  no 
more : 

And  because  her  days  were  given  to  the  service  of  God’s 
poor, 

From  his  church  we  mean  to  bury  her.  See!  yonder  is  the 
door.” 

No  one  knew  him;  no  one  wondered  when  he  cried  out, 
white  with  pain; 

No  one  questioned  when,  with  pallid  lips,  he  poured  his 
tears  like  rain. 

“ ’Tis  some  one  whom  she  has  comforted  who  mourns  with 
us,”  they  said, 

As  he  made  his  way  unchallenged,  and  bore  the  coffin’s 
head, 

Bore  it  through  the  open  portal,  bore  it  up  the  echoing 
aisle, 

Let  it  down  before  the  altar,  where  the  lights  burned  clear 
the  while; 

When,  oh,  hark!  the  wondrous  organ  of  itself  began  to  play 

Strains  of  rare,  unearthly  sweetness,  never  heard  until  that 
day! 

All  the  vaulted  arches  rang  with  music,  sweet  and  clear; 

All  the  air  was  filled  with  glory,  as  of  angels  hovering  near; 

.And  ere  yet  the  strain  was  ended,  he  who  bore  the  coffin’s 
head 

With  the  smile  of  one  forgiven,  gently  sank  beside  it — dead. 
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They  who  raised  the  body  knew  him,  and  they  laid  him  by 
his  bride ; 

Down  the  aisle  and  o’er  the  threshold  they  w’ere  carried,  side 
by  side ; 

While  the  organ  played  a dirge  that  no  man  ever  heard 
before, 

And  then  softly  sank  to  silence, — silence  kept  for  evermore. 

— Harpers  Magazine. 


I WOULD  NOT  LIVE  ALWAY. 

William  Ii.  Muhlenberg. 

I would  not  live  al way, —live  alway  below! 

Oh,  no ; 111  not  linger  when  bidden  to  go; 

T ie  days  of  our  pilgrimage  granted  us  here 

Are  enough  for  life’s  woes,  full  enough  for  its  cheer. 

Would  I shrink  from  the  path  which  the  prophets  of  Gods 
A^postles,  and  martyrs,  so  joyfully  trod? 

Like  a spirit  un blest  o’er  the  earth  would  I roam, 

While  brethren  and  friends  are  all  hastening  home? 

I would  not  live  alway;  I ask  not  to  stay 
Where  storm  after  storm  rises  dark  o’er  the  way ; 

Where,  seeking  for  rest,  w’e  but  hover  around, 

Lake  the  patriarch’s  bird,  and  no  resting  is  found; 

Where  hope,  when  she  paints  her  gay  bow  in  the  air. 
Leaves  its  brilliance  to  fide  in  the  night  of  despair; 

And  joy’s  fleeting  angel  ne’er  sheds  a glad  ray, 

Save  the  gleam  of  the  plumage  that  bears  him  away. 

1 would  not  live  alway, — thus  fettered  by  sin, 

Temptation  without,  and  corruption  within  ; 

In  a moment  of  strength  if  I sever  the  chain, 

Scarce  the  victory  is  mine,  ere  I’m  captive  again; 

E’en  the  rapture  of  pardon  is  mingled  with  fears, 

And  the  cup  of  thanksgiving  with  penitent  tears; 

The  festival  trump  calls  for  jubilant  songs, 

But  my  spirit  her  own  miserere  prolongs. 

I would  not  live  alway;  no,  welcome  the  tomb ; 

Since  Jesus  hath  lain  there,  I dread  not  its  gloom; 

Where  He  deigned  to  sleep,  I’ll,  too,  bow  my  head, 

All  peaceful  to  slumber  on  that  hallowed  bed; 

Then  the  glorious  daybreak,  to  follow  that  night, 

The  orient  gleam  of  the  angels  of  light, 
bn* 
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With  their  clarion  call  for  the  sleepers  to  rise, 

And  chant  forth  their  matins  away  to  the  skies. 

Who,  who  would  live  alway — away  from  his  God, 

Away  from  yon  heaven,  that  blissful  abode, 

Where  the  rivers  of  pleasure  flow  o’er  the  bright  plains, 
And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternally  reigns; 

Where  the  saints  of  all  ages  in  harmony  meet, 

Their  Saviour  and  brethren  transported  to  greet, 

While  the  songs  of  salvation  exultingly  roll, 

And  the  smile  of  the  Lord  is  the  feast  of  the  soul? 

That  heavenly  music!  Hark,  sweet  in  the  air, 

The  “harps  of  the  harpers”  I hear  ringing  there! 

And  see  soft  unf  dding  those  portals  of  gold, 

The  King  all  arrayed  in  His  beauty  behold! 

Oh,  give  me, — oh,  give  me  the  wings  of  a dove, 

To  adore  Him,  be  near  Him,  enrapt  with  His  love: 

I but  wait  for  the  summons,  I list  for  the  word,— 
Alleluia!  Amen!  Evermore  with  the  Lord! 


OUR  OLD  DOCTOR. 

There  wasn’t  a better  doctor,  nor  a kinder  man  in  a 
circuit  of  thirty  miles,  than  Dr.  Gunnison.  He  was  sent 
for  from  far  and  near,  and  in  serious  danger  all  the 
younger  physicians  looked  to  him  for  counsel. 

The  temperance  movement  had  just  begun  at  the  time 
of  which  I speak,  and  its  advocates  would  have  rejoiced 
to  have  Dr.  Gunnison  on  their  side.  But  he  held  him- 
self aloof.  He  “ didn’t  believe  in  temperance  pledges. 
A man  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  himself  within  bounds 
if  he  was  a man.  If  not,  he  might  as  well  go  to  the  dogs.” 

They  were  not  religious  people, — the  doctor  and  his 
lovely  wife, — and  if  they  had  any  creed  it  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  “ don’t  believes.”  They  had  no  children,  and 
were  all  in  all  to  each  other. 

As  time  passed  on,  people  began  to  think  and  say  that 
it  would  be  as  well  for  the  doctor  if  he  did  believe  in  the 
temperance  pledge.  Now  and  then  they  saw  him  go  by, 
swaying  from  side  to  side  on  his  faithful  old  horse, — as 
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kind  and  intelligent  a beast  as  ever  man  rode, — or  with 
head  bowed  low  in  a -hall-drunken  stupor.  They  watched 
him  anxiously  as  he  crossed  the  ford,  which  was  some- 
what difficult  and  dangerous  in  some  places.  But  the 
horse  knew  what  he  was  about  if  his  master  did  not,  and 
he  really  seemed  to  accommodate  his  g*ait  to  the  swaying 
figure  on. his  back,  as  he  stepped  carefully  along. 

One  evening  we  saw  him  approaching,  just  as  we  sat 
down  to  supper.  It  was  early  in  April,  the  river  was 
higher  than  usual,  and  we  saw  with  alarm  that  the  doctor 
was  less  fit  to  cross  than  we  had  ever  seen  him. 

Father  sprang  for  his  hat,  and  ran  out  and  hailed  him. 
The  horse  stopped, — of  his  own  accord,  I think, — and  then 
father  went  to  the  doctor  and  asked  him  to  come  in  and 
stay  till  morning  at  our  house.  He  urged  the  unusual 
danger  in  crossing,  and  even  made  so  bold  as  to  say, 
•'You  know  you’re  not  fit  to  cross  there  to-night,  doctor!” 

He  urged  in  vain,  it  appeared,  for  the  doctor  spurred 
his  horse,  and  pushed  on  to  the  very  edge  of  the  stream. 
There  he  paused,  and  at  length  turned  about  and  rode 
back  to  where  father  stood  watching. 

“ I’ll  go  back  and  stay  with  you,  if  you’ve  got  a term 
perance  pledge  in  the  house,  and  will  give  it  to  me,”  he 
ssaid. 

Father  could  hardly  believe  his  ears,  but  he  answered 
quite  coolly, — - 

“ I have  one,  and  I’ll  give  it  to  you  with  pleasure.” 

He  led  him  m and  seated  him  at  a table  in  the  sitting- 
room,  while  he  came  into  the  kitchen  where  the  supper- 
table  was  spread,  to  speak  to  mother  to  maxe  ready  a 
plate  for  him.  When  he  returned  to  the  doctor  he  was 
leaning  forward  on  the  table  in  a heavy  sleep.  It  was 
vain  to  try  to  waken  him,  so  he  was  left  there  till  all  the 
family  were  in  bed.  Then  father  made  an  effort  to  get 
him  to  go  to  bed,  and  he  awoke.  He  was  more  himself 
now. 

“ Where’s  that  pledge  you  promised  to  give  me  ?”  said  he. 

Wondering  much  whether  he  was  conscious  what  he 
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did,  father  brought  the  pledge,  with  pen  and  ink,  and 
watched  the  trembling  hand  sign  it. 

“I  can  write  steadier  after  IVe  kept  it  awhile/’  said 
the  doctor  with  a laugh. 

“ And  you  mean  to  keep  it?”  said  father. 

“So  help  me  God!”  said  the  doctor,  and  went  to  bed 
leaving  the  document  in  father’s  hands. 

That  pledge  he  kept  faithfully  for  two  years.  And 
the  doctor  and  his  wife  both  seemed  to  grow  younger  and 
handsomer  every  day  of  those  years.  Again  and  again 
that  wife  wrung  my  father’s  hand  and . poured  out  her 
thanks,  for  his  interposition  to  save  her  husband. 

“Thank  God,  madam,  not  me!  And  beg  of  him  daily 
to  uphold  and  guard  him,”  said  my  father  always.  She 
smiled  confidently.  They  were  not  praying  people.  If 
they  had  been,  my  true  story  might  have  had  a hap- 
pier ending.  But  there  were  those  banded  together  for 
evil,  who  had  pledged  themselves  to  win  the  doctor  back 
to  their  “good  fellowship”  by  inducing  him  to  break  his 
pledge. 

In  an  evil  hour  they  succeeded.  Once  more  he  rode 
down  to  the  ford  in  a partially  intoxicated  condition. 
He  fell  from  his  horse  and  was  drowned.  God  alone 
knew  whether  it  was  accident  or  suicide.  Many  believed 
the  latter.  The  wife  went  about  woe-stricken,  pallid, 
hollow-eyed,  a little  while,  and  then  was  seen  no  more  on 
earth. 

“ Woe  unto  him  that  givetli  his  neighbor  drink:  that  put - 
test  thy  bottle  to  him , and  makest  him  drunken  also” 


OUR  RAILROADS. 

He  stood  in  the  station,  she  at  his  side 
(She  is  a fair,  young,  blushing  bride). 

On  their  honeymoon  they’re  starting  now; 
It  always  follows  the  marriage  vow. 

He  looks  at  the  flaring  railroad  maps, 

At  the  train  of  cars  and  his  baggage  traps, 
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And  whispered:  “Pettie,  how  shall  we  go,— 

By  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo? 

“These  railroad  maps  confuse  the  eye, 

There’s  the  C.  B.  Q.  and  the  K.  N.  Y. 

And  this  one  says  your  life’s  at  stake 
On  any  road  but  the  Sky  Blue  Lake* 

The  N.  E.  R.  L.  P.  Q.  J. 

Have  sleepers  on  the  entire  way ; 

But  I’ve  heard  these  trains  are  much  more  slow 
Than  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo.” 

She  murmured:  “Sweetie,  I’ve  heard  pa  say 
What  a fine  old  road  is  the  P.  G.  K.; 

But  mamma  seemed  to  disagree, 

And  prefers  the  X.  S.  II.  0.  P. 

This  chart  says,  dearie,  the  views  are  fine 
On  the  Texas-Cowboy-Mustang  line; 

But,  still,  perhaps,  we’d  better  go 
On  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo.” 

A.  conductor  chanced  to  pass  them  by 
And  the  bridegroom  caught  his  gentle  eye; 

He  said:  “O  man,  with  the  cap  of  blue, 

Inform  me  quick,  inform  me  true, 

Which  road  is  best  for  a blushing,  pure, 

Young  timid  bride  on  her  wedding  tour? 

And  tell  us  quickly  what  you  know 
Of  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo?” 

The  conductor’s  eyes  gave  a savage  gleam; 

These  words  rolled  out  in  a limpid  stream: 

“There’s  the  A.  B.  J.  D.  V.  R.  Z. 

Connects  with  the  Flip-Flap-Biff-Bang-B, 

You  can  change  on  the  Leg-ofF-Sueville -Grand, 

And  go  through  on  the  Pan-cake-ace-Full  Hand® 

That  road  you  named  is  blocked  by  snow, 

The  Kankakee  and  the  Kokomo. 

“The  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh  Through, 

Connects  with  the  Oshkosh  Kalamazoo, 

With  a smoking  car  all  the  afternoon ; 

Just  the  thing  for  a honeymoon  ; 

And  the  Central-Scalp-Tooth-Bungville-switch 
Goes  through  a vine-land  country  rich. 

Of  the  road  you  named  I nothing  know, 

The  Kankakee  and  the  Kokomo.” 
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The  bride  said  : “ Honey,  ’tis  best,  by  far, 

Like  the  dollar,  we  return  to  pa 
(That’s  a pun  I heard  while  on  a train 
On  the  U.  R.  N.  G.  Jersey  main).” 

The  conductor  smiled;  his  eye-teeth  showed; 
He  had  spoiled  the  trade  of  a rival  road. 

He  knew  in  his  heart  there  was  no  snow 
On  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo. 

And  the  bride  and  groom  returned  to  pa, 
Who  heard  it  all  and  then  said:  “Pshaw! 

If  you  found  you  couldn’t  go  that  way, 

Why  didn’t  you  go  on  the  Cross-eyed  Bay?”  j 
The  bridegroom  gave  a howl  of  pain  ; 

The  railroad  names  had  turned  his  brain. 

He  raves,  insane,  for  evermore; 

In  a mad  house,  chained  unto  the  floor, 

He  gibbers:  “Tootsie,  shall  we  go 
By  the  Kankakee  or  the  Kokomo?” 


THE  LIGHTS  O’  LONDON.— George  R.  Sims. 

The  way  was  long  and  weary, 

But  gallantly  they  strode, 

A country  lad  and  lassie, 

Along  the  heavy  road. 

The  night  was  dark  and  stormy, 

But  blithe  of  heart  were  they, 

For  shining  in  the  distance 
The  lights  of  London  lay ! 

O gleaming  lamps  of  London,  that  gem  the  city’s  crown, 
What  fortunes  lie  within  you,  0 lights  of  London  town! 

With  faces  worn  and  weary, 

That  told  of  sorrow’s  load, 

One  day  a man  and  woman 
Crept  down  a country  road. 

They  sought  their  native  village, 

Heart-broken  from  the  fray; 

Yet  shining  still  behind  them 
The  lights  of  London  lay! 

O cruel  lamps  of  London,  if  tears  your  light  could  drown, 
Your  victims’  eyes  would  weep  them,  0 lights  of  London 
town! 
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HUMPTY  DUMPTY.— Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

“Humpty  Dumpty  sat  on  a wall: 

Humpty  Dumpty  had  a great  fall : 

Not  all  the  king’s  horses  nor  all  the  king’s  men 
Could  set  Humpty  Dumpty  up  again.” 

Full  many  a project  that  never  was  hatched 

Falls  down,  and  gets  shattered  beyond  being  patched; 

And  luckily,  too!  for  if  all  came  to  chickens, 

Then  things  without  feathers  might  go  to  the  dickens. 

If  each  restless  unit  that  moves  among  men 
Might  climb  to  a place  with  the  privileged  “ten,” 

Pray  tell  us  where  all  the  commotion  would  stop! 

Must  the  whole  pan  of  milk,  forsooth,  rise  to  the  top? 

If  always  the  statesman  attained  to  his  hopes, 

And  grasped  the  great  helm,  who  would  stand  by  the  ropes* 
Or  if  all  dainty  fingers  their  duties  might  choose, 

Who  would  wash  up  the  dishes,  and  polish  the  shoes? 

Suppose  every  aspirant  writing  a book 
Contrived  to  get  published,  by  hook  or  by  crook; 

Geologists  then  of  a later  creation 
Would  be  startled,  I fancy,  to  find  a formation 
Proving  how  the  poor  world  did  most  wofulty  sink 
Beneath  mountains  of  paper,  and  oceans  of  ink  ! 

Or  even  suppose  all  the  women  were  married ; 

By  whom  would  superfluous  babies  be  carried? 

Where  would  be  the  good  aunts  that  should  knit  all  the 
stockings?  | 

Or  nurses,  to  do  up  the  singings  and  rockings? 

Wise  spinsters,  to  lay  down  their  wonderful  rules, 

And  with  theories  rare  to  enlighten  the  fools, — • 

Or  to  look  after  orphans,  and  primary  schools? 

No!  Failure’s  a part  of  the  infinite  plan  ; 

Who  finds  that  he  can’t,  must  give  way  to  who  can ; 

And  as  one  and  another  drops  out  of  the  race, 

Each  stumbles  at  last  to  his  suitable  place. 

So  the  great  scheme  works  on, — though,  like  eggs  from  the 
wall, 

Little  single  designs  to  such  ruin  may  fall, 

That  not  all  the  world’s  might,  of  its  horses  or  men, 

Could  set  their  crushed  hopes  at  the  summit  again. 
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A DRAMA  OF  THREE. 

I sat  at  the  opera, — round  me  there  floated 
On  great  waves  of  melody,  perfect  delight, 

Where,  cloaked  and  bejeweled,  a woman  I noted, 

Whose  charms  taught  the  gazer  the  music  of  sight. 

So  beautiful  she  as  to  startle  beholders 

Whose  eyes  in  amazement  her  beauty  drank  in, — 

The  clear,  creamy  tint  of  her  neck  and  her  shoulders, 

The  sensitive  nostrils,  the  curved,  dimpled  chin, 

Lips  shaped  like  a bow,  tresses  rippling  like  ocean, 

Cheeks  where  tints  of  the  rose  at  the  will  went  and  came. 
Dark  eyes  that  gave  token  of  every  emotion, 

And  melted  to  softness,  or  kindled  to  flame; 

Yet  her  beauty  to  me  lacked  a touch  of  the  tender; 

She  seemed  all  of  marble. — cold,  cruel,  and  fair, 

As  her  neatly  gloved  fingers,  long,  shapely,  and  slender, 
Unconsciously  moving,  beat  time  to  the  air 

Which  the  tenor  sang — La  donna  £ mobile.”* 

And  much  the  face  haunted  me;  not  from  its  beauty, 
Though  fair  to  a wonder;  but  since,  deeply  lined, 

I saw  in  it  selfishness,  blindness  to  duty, 

That  filled  me  with  pain  as  I brought  it  to  mind. 

And  hence  a month  after,  when  sudden  they  called  me 
To  aid  a sick  child,  to  be  there  when  it  died, — 

For  croup  mocks  at  art, — ’twas  the  same  face  appalled  me 
That  shocked  me  before  with  its  coldness  and  pride. 

The  mother  there  suddenly  summoned  from  pleasure, 
Arrayed  in  her  satins  and  laces  she  stood, 

Not  dazed,  as  a person  who'loses  a treasure, 

But  stormy  in  aspect,  and  careless  of  mood. 

To  woe,  if  she  felt  it,  too  proud  to  surrender, 

Well-bred,  cold  and  calm,  with  a self-possessed  air, 

As  when  her  gloved  fingers,  long,  shapely,  and  slender, 
Unconsciously  moving,  beat  time  to  the  air 

While  the  tenor  sang — “La  donna  e mobile” 

She  turned  to  me  coldly,  and  thanked  me  for  service 
Well-meaning,  though  useless,  and  bent  o’er  the  child, 
Twitched  its  damp,  curly  hair  with  a clutch  cold  and  nervous, 
Threw  quickly  around  her  a glance  keen  and  wild, 

Then  swept  from  the  chamber,  naught  further  revealing — 
When  said  the  old  nurse  in  half- whisper  to  me.  

*Woman  is  fickle. 
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"She  was  always  a woman  without  any  feeling, 

And  never  loved  baby,  you  plainly  may  see; 

But  not  so  the  father, — he  fairly  adored  it; 

Hell  be  wild  with  despair  when  its  death  he  is  told.” 

I sharply  rebuked  her.  “ Sir,  L can  afford  it,” 

She  answered,  “ that  you  should  esteem  me  too  bold: 
But  it’s  true  what  I tell  you,  let  who  will  defend  her; 

Her  pleasure  abroad,  not  her  home,  is  her  care.” 

Then  I thought  of  the  fingers,  long,  shapely,  and  slender, 
Unconsciously  making  response  to  the  air 

When  the  tenor  sang — “La  donna  l mobile .” 

They  open  the  hall  door — is  that,  then,  the  father? 

Death  waits  for  a visit  from  vigorous  life. 

No!  strangers!  What’s  that  from  the  whispers  I gather? 

“At  the  ciub  with  a razor” — “ Break  slow  to  his  wife.” 

On  disaster  there  evermore  follows  disaster — 

Wide  open  the  portals!  Give  way  in  the  hall; 

The  mansion  receives  for  the  last  time  its  master; 

For  the  second  time  Death  at  the  house  makes  a call. 

A shriek!  On  the  stairway  a figure  descending, 

Glides  and  falls  on  the  litter  there,  reckless  and  wild — 
u Oh,  Richard!  Oh,  Clara!  and  this  is  the  ending! 

Lost!  lost!  and  forever,  my  husband  and  child!” 

In  the  street  you  may  hear  where  each  gaping  one  lingers, 
A dismal  hand-organ, — strange  notes  for  despair! 

Lift  her  up  from  the  corpse.  Ah ! those  long,  shapely  fingers 
Nevermore  in  this  world  will  beat  time  to  the  air 

Which  the  organ  plays — “La  donna  2 mobile. 


TOO  UTTERLY  UTTER. 

A few  months  ago  a daughter  of  a Nassau  man,  who 
had  grown  comfortably  well-off*  in  a small  grocery  line, 
was  sent  away  to  a female  college,  and  a few  weeks  ago 
arrived  home  for  the  holiday  vacation.  The  old  man 
was  in  attendance  at  the  depot  in  Albany  when  the  train 
arrived,  with  the  old  horse  in  the  delivery  wagon  to  con- 
vey his  daughter  and  her  trunk  home.  When  the  train 
had  stopped  in  the  Union  Depot  a bewitching  array  of 
dry  goods  and  a wide  brimmed  hat  dashed  from  the  cars 
and  flung  itself  into  the  elderly  party’s  arms. 
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“Why,  you  superlative  pa!”  she  exclaimed,  “I’m  so 
utterly  glad  to  see  you.” 

The  old  man  was  somewhat  unnerved  by  the  greeting, 
but  he  recognized  the  seal-skin  cloak  in  his  grip  as  the 
identical  piece  of  property  he  had  paid  for  with  the  bay 
mare,  and  he  sort  of  squat  it  up  in  his  arms  and  planted 
a kiss  where  it  would  do  most  good,  with  a report  that 
sounded  above  the  noise  of  the  depot.  In  a brief  space 
of  time  the  trunk  and  its  attendant  baggage  were  loaded 
into  the  wagon,  which  was  soon  bumping  over  the  hub- 
bies towards  home. 

“Pa,  dear,”  said  the  young  miss,  surveying  the  tear  a 
with  a critical  eye,  “ do  you  consider  this  quite  excessive,4* 
ly  beyond?” 

“Hey?”  returned  the  old  man,  with  a puzzled  air; 
“ quite  excessively  beyond  what  ? Beyond  Greenbush  ? I 
consider  it  somewhat  about  two  miles  beyond  Greenbush, 
continuing  from  the  Bath-way,  if  that’s  what  you  mean.” 

“ Oh,  no,  pa,  you  don’t  understand  me,”  the  daughter 
exclaimed,  “ I mean  this  horse  and  wagon.  Do  you  think 
they  are  soulful? — do  you  think  they  could  be  studied 
apart  in  the  light  of  a symphony  or  even  a single  poem, 
and  appear  as  intensely  utter  to  one  on  returning  home 
as  one  could  express?” 

The  old  man  twisted  uneasily  in  his  seat,  and  muttered 
something  about  he  believed  it  used  to  be  an  express- wagon 
before  he  bought  it  to  deliver  pork  in,  but  the  conversa- 
tion appeared  to  be  in  such  a lonesome  direction  that 
he  fetched  the  horse  a resounding  crack  and  the  severe 
jolting  over  the  frozen  ground  prevented  further  remarks. 

“Oh,  there  is  that  lovely  and  consummate  ma!” 
screamed  the  returned  collegiate,  as  they  drove  up  to  the 
door,  and  presently  she  was  lost  in  the  embrace  of  a 
motherly  woman  in  spectacles. 

“Well,  Maria,”  said  the  old  man  at  the  supper-table, 
as  he  nipped  a piece  of  butter  off  the  lump  with  his  own 
knife,  “an’  how  d’you  like  your  school?” 
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“ Well,  there,  pa,  now  you’re  shouting — 1 mean,  I con- 
sider it  too  beyond,”  replied  the  daughter.  “It  is  un- 
quenchably  ineffable.  The  girls  are  sumptuously  stun- 
ning— I mean  grand — so  exquisite — so  intense ; and  then 
the  parties,  the  calls,  the  rides — oh,  the  past  weeks  have 
been  ones  of  sublime  harmony.” 

“I  s’pose  sj — I s’pose  so,”  nervously  assented  the  old 
man  as  he  reached  for  his  third  cup — half  full — “but 
how  about  your  books,  readin’,  writen’,  grammar,  rule  o’ 
three — how  about  them?” 

“Pa,  don’t,”  exclaimed  the  daughter  reproachfully; 
“the  rule  of  three!  grammar!  It  is  French,  and  music, 
and  painting,  and  the  divine  in  art  that  has  made  my 
school-life  the  boss — I mean  that  has  rendered  it  one  un- 
broken flow  of  rythmic  bliss — incomparably  and  exqui- 
sitely all  but.” 

The  groceryman  and  his  wife  looked  helplessly  across 
the  table.  After  a lonesome  pause  the  old  lady  said 

“ How  do  you  like  the  biscuits,  Maria !” 

“They  are  too  utter  for  anything,”  gushed  the  accom- 
plished young  lady,  “ and  this  plum-preserve  is  simply  a 
poem  of  itself.” 

The  old  man  abruptly  arose  from  the  table  and  went 
out  of  the  room  rubbing  his  head  in  a dazed  and  be- 
numbed manner,  and  the  mass  convention  was  dissolved. 
That  night  he  and  his  wife  sat  alone  by  the  stove  until  a 
late  hour,  and  at  the  breakfast-table  the  next  morning  he 
rapped  smartly  on  the  plate  with  the  handle  of  his  knife, 
and  remarked 

“ Maria,  me  an’  your  mother  have  been  talkin’  the 
thing  over,  an’  we’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
boarding-school  business  is  too  much  nonsense.  Me  an' 
her  consider  that  we  haven’t  lived  sixty  odd  consummate 
years  for  the  purpose  of  raisin’  a.  curiosity,  an’  there’s  goin’ 
to  be  a stop  put  to  this  unquenchable  foolishness.  Now, 
after  you’ve  finished  eatin’  that  poem  of  fried  sausage 
an’  that  symphony  of  twisted  doughnut,  you  take  an’  dust 
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up-stairs  in  less’n  two  seconds,  an'  peel  off  that  fancy 
gown  an’  put  on  a caliker,  an’  then  come  down  here  an’ 
help  your  mother  to  wash  the  dishes.  I want  it  distinctly 
understood  that  ther3  ain’t  goin’  to  be  no  more  rhythmic- 
foolishness  in  this  house  so  long  as  your  superlative  pa 
an’  your  lovely  an’  consummate  ma’s  runnin’  the  ranch. 
You  hear  me,  Maria?” 

Maria  was  listening. 

— Albany  Chronicle. 


SINGING  ACROSS  THE  WATER.— Wesley  Stretch. 

When  the  sun  is  setting  over  the  Venetian  Lagune,  it  is  customary  for  the 
wives  of  the  fishermen  residing  upon  its  islands,  to  repair  to  the  seaside,  whence 
they  address  their  husbands  in  song,  as  they  engage  in  their  arduous  labors  upon 
the  water.  Frequently,  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  shore,  and  tothegath* 
ering  shadows  of  evening,  the  parties  remain  unseen  by  each  other:  but  the 
music  reaches  the  ears  of  those  for  whom  it  wras  destined;  who,  after  its  cleave, 
immediately  respond  likewise  in  song. 

When  o’er  proud  Venice’  regal  crest, 

The  fading  sunbeam’s  golden  light 

Invites  her  wearied  sons  to  rest 

Beneath  the  shades  of  coming  night, 

And  far  adown  the  balmy  sky, 

And  resting  on  her  wave  of  blue, 

(As  if  sublimed  from  worlds  on  high,) 

Cloud-palaces  entrance  the  view; 

While  out  upon  the  distant  sea, 

The  evening  zephyr  gently  sweeps, 

Soft  as  an  angel’s  kiss  might  be 

On  smiling  childhood,  when  it  sleeps: 

Then  do  the  fishers’  wives  that  dwell 
Along  the  Lagune’s  island-shore, 

Haste  to  fulfil  ’neath  love’s  sweet  spell, 

A precious  custom  born  of  yore. 

For,  with  their  children  by  their  side, 

A happy,  gleesome,  shouting  band, 

They  speed  them  where  the  billows  glide 
And  break  in  murmurs  on  the  strand. 

And  gazing  outward  o’er  the  main, 

They  seek  those  vessels  to  descry, 
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In  which  brave  spirits  strive  to  gain, 

For  frugal  wants,  a full  supply. 

But  woman’s  vision  fails  to  sweep 
Where  fisher  barks  are  gently  tossed, 

Yet  tender  love  her  vows  will  keep, 

And  faith  can  see  though  sight  be  lost! 

Thus  their  love- vows  in  music  float, 

And  o’er  the  rippling  billows  fly, 

Till,  soft  and  clear,  each  silvery  note 
Falls  where  the  toiling  fishers  lie. 

Cheered  by  that  song,  the  evening  air 

Wafts  their  response-hymn  to  the  shore,— 

A pledge  to  loved  ones  gathered  there, 

That  they  shall  greet  their  friends  once  mors. 

Far  out  upon  life’s  throbbing  main, 

W7here  wildest  storms  pulsate  in  sleep, 

Oft  waked  to  fiercest  power  again, 

By  foes  which  constant  vigils  keep; 

With  skies  too  oft  o’ercast  by  grief, 

Exposed  to  reefs  of  subtile  sin, 

With  care,  which  knows  but  short  relief, 

We  seek  the  heavenly  land  to  win. 

Nor  may  the  eye  of  mortal  see 

The  splendors  of  that  happy  clime, 

Nor  ear  drink  in  the  harmony 

That  peals  from  seraph-harps  sublime. 

Yet,  when  to  darkness  turns  our  sky, 

When  frowning  rocks  lie  threatening  near? 
And  tempest-waves  go  howling  by, 

We  seem,  by  heavenly  faith,  to  hear 

A strain  of  triumph  and  of  love 
Come  floating  from  a far-off  shore, 

From  lips  of  dear  ones  passed  above, 

Where  teinpes! -billows  rage  no  more. 

And  sweetly  blent  with  angel-songs, 

Their  anthems  ring  o’er  life’s  lone  sea* 

In  praise  to  Christ,  to  whom  belongs 
All  glory,  power,  and  majesty. 

And  then  their  deathless  sympathy 
For  spirit-mariners  is  told, 
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Until  we  learn  the  melody 

Which  echoes  from  their  lyres  of  gold. 

They  bid  us  watch  and  toil ; and  fear 
No  more  in  darkness  than  in  light; 

“ For  lo !”  say  they,  “ the  Lord  is  near 
To  guide  your  fragile  barks  aright. 

“ And  soon  life’s  ocean  shall  be  crossed ; 

It’s  perils,  sufferings,  all  be  o’er. 

Come  on,  true  hearts,  by  sorrow  tossed, 
And  join  us  on  the  immortal  shore!” 

Oh,  dearest  friends  of  other  years, 

Forever  safe  from  earthly  strife, 

We  hear  your  songs,  and  through  our  tears 
Look  fondly  toward  your  home  of  life; 

And  hope  by  skill  divine,  to  gain 
The  sheltered  port  of  endless  rest; 

And  join  your  royal  praise-refrain 
Amid  the  glories  of  the  blest. 


AIN’T  HE  CUTE. 

Arrayed *in  snow  white  pants  and  vest 
And  other  raiment  fair  to  view, 

I stood  before  my  sweetheart  Sue, — 

The  charming  creature  I love  best. 

“Tell  me,  and  does  my  costume  suit?” 

I asked  that  apple  of  my  eye, 

And  then  the  charmer  made  reply — ■ 

“Oh,  yes,  you  do  look  awful  cute !” 

Although  I frequently  had  heard 
My  sweetheart  vent  her  pleasure  so, 

I must  confess  I did  not  know 
The  meaning  of  that  favorite  word. 

But  presently  at  window  side 

We  stood  and  watched  the  passing  throng, 
And  soon  a donkey  passed  along 
With  ears  like  sails  extending  wide. 

And  gazing  at  the  doleful  brute 
My  sweetheart  gave  a merry  cry, — 

I quote  her  language  with  a sigh, — 

* 0 Charlie,  ain’t  he  awful  cute  ?” 
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A DREAM  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Jean  Paul  Richter. 

Into  the  great  vestibule  of  heaven,  God  called  up  a 
man  from  dreams,  saying,  “ Come  thou  hither,  and  see 
the  glory  of  my  house.”  And,  to  the  servants  that  stood 
around  His  throne,  He  said,  “ Take  him,  and  undress  him 
from  his  robes  of  flesh  ; cleanse  his  vision,  and  put  a new 
breath  into  his  nostrils ; only  touch  not  with  any  change 
his  human  heart, — the  heart  that  weeps  and  trembles.” 

It  was  done ; and,  with  a mighty  angel  for  his  guide, 
the  man  stood  ready  for  his  infinite  voyage ; and  from  the 
terraces  of  heaven,  without  sound  or  farewell,  at  once 
they  wheeled  away  into  endless  space.  Sometimes,  with 
solemn  flight  of  angel  wings,  they  fled  through  Saharas 
of  darkness, — through  wildernesses  of  death,  that  divided 
the  world  of  life ; sometimes  they  swept  over  frontiers  that 
were  quickening  under  the  prophetic  motions  from  God. 

Then,  from  a distance  that  is  counted  only  in  heaven, 
light  dawned  for  a time  through  a sleepy  film ; by  un- 
utterable pace  the  light  swept  to  them ; they  by  unutter- 
able pace  to  the  light.  In  a moment,  the  rushing  of 
planets  was  upon  them ; in  a moment,  the  blazing  of  suns 
was  around  them. 

Then  came  eternities  of  twilight,  that  revealed,  but 
were  not  revealed.  On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left, 
towered  mighty  constellations,  that  by  self-repetition  and 
answers  from  afar,  that  by  counter-positions,  built  up  tri- 
umphal gates,  whose  architraves,  whose  archways — hori- 
zontal, upright — rested,  rose — at  altitudes  by  spans  that 
seemed  ghostly  from  infinitude.  Without  measure  were 
the  architraves,  past  number  were  the  archways,  beyond 
memory  the  gates. 

Within  were  stairs  that  scaled  the  eternities  below; 
above  was  below, — below  was  above,  to  the  man  stripped 
of  gravitating  body ; depth  was  swallowed  up  in  height 
insurmountable;  height  was  swallowed  up  in  depth  un- 
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fathomable.  Suddenly,  as  thus  they  rode  from  infinite 
to  infinite;  suddenly,  as  thus  they  tilted  over  abysmal 
worlds,  a mighty  cry  arose  that  systems  more  mysterious, 
that  worlds  more  billowy,  other  heights  and  other  depths, 
were  coming — were  nearing — were  at  hand. 

Then  the  man  sighed,  and  stopped,  and  shuddered,  and 
wept.  His  overladen  heart  uttered  itself  in  tears ; and 
he  said,  “Angel,  I will  go  no  farther;  for  the  spirit  of 
man  acheth  with  this  infinity.  Insufferable  is  the  glory 
of  God.  Let  me  lie  down  in  the  grave,  and  hide  me  from 
the  persecutions  of  the  Infinite;  for  end,  I see,  there  is 
none.” 

And  from  all  the  listening  stars  that  shone  around, 
issued  a choral  cry,  “ The  man  speaks  truly ; end  there 
is  none  that  ever  yet  wTe  heard  of.”  “End  is  there 
none?”  the  angel  solemnly  demanded:  “ Is  there  indeed 
no  end,  and  is  this  the  sorrow  that  kills  you?”  But  no 
voice  answered  that  he  might  answer  himself.  Then  the 
angel  threw  up  his  glorious  hands  toward  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  saying,  “ End  is  there  none  to  the  universe  of 
God!  Lo,  also  there  is  no  beginning!” 


IRISH  COQUETRY. 

Says  Patrick  to  Biddy,  “Good  mornin’,  me  dear! 

It’s  a bit  av  a sacret  I’ve  got  for  yer  ear : 

It’s  yoursel’  that  is  lukin’  so  charmin’  the  day, 

That  the  heart  in  me  breast  is  fast  slippin’  away.” 

“ Tis  you  that  kin  fiatther,”  Miss  Biddy  replies, 

And  throws  him  a glance  from  her  merry  blue  eyes. 

“ Arrah,  thin,”  cries  Patrick,  “ ’tis  thinkin’  av  you 
That’s  makin’  me  heart-sick,  me  darlint,  that’s  thrue! 
Sure  I’ve  waited  a long  while  to  tell  ye  this  same, 
And  Biddy  Maloney  ’ll  be  sich  a foine  name.” 

Cries  Biddy,  “Have  done  wid  yer  talkin’,  I pray; 
Shure  me  heart’s  not  me  own  for  this  many  a day! 

“ I gave  it  away  to  a good-lookin’  boy, 

Who  thinks  there  is  no  one  loike  Biddv  Malloy ; 
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So  don’t  bother  me,  Tat;  jist  be  aisy,”  says  she. 

“Indade,  if  ye’ll  let  me,  I will  that!”  says  he; 

“It’s  a bit  of  a flirt  that  ye  are  on  the  sly ; 

I’ll  not  trouble  ye  more,  but  I’ll  bid  ye  good-by.” 

“ Arrah,  Patrick,”  cries  Biddy,  “an’  where  are  ye  goin’? 
Sure  it  isn’t  the  best  of  good  manners  ye’re  showin’ 

To  lave  me  so  suddint!”  “Och,  Biddy,”  says  Pat, 

“ You  have  knocked  the  cock-feathers  jist  out  av  me  hat!” 
“Come  back,  Pat!”  says  she.  “ What  fur,  thin?”  says  he. 
“Bekase  I meant  you  all  the  time,  sir!”  says  she. 


ARTIE’S  “AMEN.” — Paul  Hamilton  Hayne. 

They  were  Methodists  twain,  of  the  ancient  school, 
Who  always  followed  the  wholesome  rule 
That  whenever  the  preacher  in  meeting  said 
Aught  that  was  good  for  the  heart  or  head, 

His  hearers  should  pour  their  feelings  out 
In  a loud  “ Amen”  or  a godly  shout. 

Three  children  had  they,  all  honest  boys, 

Wrhose  youthful  sorrows  and  youthful  joys 
They  shared,  as  your  loving  parents  will, 

While  tending  them  ever  through  good  and  ill. 

One  day — ’twas  a bleak,  cold,  Sabbath  morn, 

When  the  sky  was  dark  and  the  earth  forlorn—* 
These  boys,  with  a caution  not  to  roam, 

Were  left  by  the  elder  folk  at  home. 

But  scarce  had  they  gone  when  the  wooded  frame 
Was  seen  near  the  tall  stove-pipe  aflame; 

And  out  of  their  reach,  high,  high,  and  higher, 

Rose  the  red  coils  of  the  serpent  tire. 

With  startled  sight  for  awhile  they  gazed, 

As  the  pipe  grew  hot  and  the  wood-work  blazed; 
Then  up.  though  his  heart  beat  wild  with  dread, 
The  eldest  climbed  to  a shelf  o’erhead, 

And  soon,  with  a sputter  and  hiss  of  steam, 

The  flame  died  out  like  an  angry  dream. 

When  the  father  and  mother  came  back  that  day,—* 
They  had  gone  to  a neighboring  church  to  pray,— 
Each  looked,  but  with  half-averted  eye, 

On  the  awful  doom  which  had  just  passed  by. 
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And  then  the  father  began  to  praise 
His  boys  with  a tender  and  sweet  amaze. 

“ Why,  how  did  you  manage,  Tom,  to  climb 
And  quench  the  threatening  flames  in  time 
To  save  your  brothers  and  save  yourself?” 

“Well,  father,  I mounted  the  strong  oak  shelf 
By  help  of  the  table  standing  nigh.” 

“And  what,”  quoth  the  father,  suddenly, 
Turning  to  Jemmy,  the  next  in  age, 

“Did  you  to  quiet  the  flery  rage?” 

“/brought  the  pail,  and  the  dipper,  too, 

And  so  it  was  that  the  water  flew 

All  over  the  flames  and  quenched  them  quite/ 

A mist  came  over  the  father’s  sight, 

A mist  of  pride  and  of  righteous  joy, 

As  he  turned,  at  last,  to  his  youngest  boy, — 

A gleeful  urchin  scarce  three  years  old, 

With  his  dimpling  cheeks  and  his  hair  of  gold* 
“Come,  Artie,  I’m  sure  you  weren’t  afraid; 

Now,  tell  in  what  way  you  tried  to  aid 
This  fight  with  the  fire.”  “Too  small  am  I,” 
Artie  replied,  with  a half-drawn  sigh, 

“To  fetch  like  Jemmy  and  work  like  Tom, 

So  I stood  just  here  for  a minute  dumb, 

Because,  papa,  I was  frightened  some ; 

But  I prayed,  ‘Our  Father;’  and  then — and  theft 
I shouted  as  loud  as  I could,  ‘ Amen  !’  ” 


COME  WITH  THE  RING.— Thomas  Hood. 

I’ll  tell  you  a story  that’s  not  in  Tom  Moore:  — 

Young  Love  likes  to  knock  at  a pretty  girl’s  door: 

So  he  called  upon  Lucy — ’twas  just  ten  o’clock— 

Like  a spruce  single  man,  with  a smart  double  knock 

Now,  a handmaid,  whatever  her  fingers  be  at, 

Will  run  like  a puss  when  she  hears  a rat- tat: 

So  Lucy  ran  up,  and  in  two  seconds  more 

Had  questioned  the  stranger  and  answered  the  door. 

The  meeting  was  bliss;  but  the  parting  was  woe; 

For  the  moment  will  come  when  such  comers  must  go? 
So  she  kissed  him,  and  whispered,  poor  innocent  thing, 
“The  next  time  you  come,  love,  pray  come  with  a ring/ 
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WHAT  A CHRISTMAS  CAROL  DID.— T.  A.  Harcourt. 

Cold  blew’  the  wind  along  the  street, 

The  snow’  lay  thick  beneath  the  feet, 

A dull,  gray  sky  hung  overhead, 

Dim,  rayless,  like  a dome  of  lead. 

The  day  had  been  a blustering  one, 

Without  a cheering  glimpse  of  sun, 

And,  now,  as  night  drew7  on  apace, 

The  day  bestow’ed  no  parting  grace, 

But  the  sharp  wind  blew, 

And  the  gray  clouds  flew’ 

Across  the  dead  sky’s  ashen  face. 

But  a fig  for  weather  w’hen  hearts  are  light! 

And  who  heeds  the  storm  w’hen  the  fire  burns  bright? 

The  very  discomfort  outside  the  door 

Makes  us  prize  the  snugness  within  the  more. 

Thus  it  came  that  as  night  closed  grimly  down, 

A silence  settled  upon  the  town, 

And  the  fog-ghosts  gliding  along  the  street 
Could  barely  a soul  with  their  chill  touch  greet; 

But  through  curtains  drawn  and  blinds  fast  shut, 
Gleamed  chinks  that  burned  with  a ruddy  glow, 

And  from  stately  palace  and  lowly  hut 

Rang  a laughing  challenge  to  wind  and  snow. 

For  no  matter  how  sad  the  rest  of  the  year, 

This  was  no  time  to  fret  and  grieve; 

The  golden  day  of  all  days  was  near, — 

This  was  the  blessed  Christmas  Eve. 

“Come,  now,  Bobby,  you  must,  I say; 

I’ll  carry  you  only  a little  way.” 

“No,  oo’s  tired  an’  I tan  walk?” 

Who  are  these  in  the  mist  that  talk? 

One  is  a girl  some  ten  years  old, 

With  violet  eyes  and  hair  of  gold, 

Pale  and  thin,  but  exceeding  fair, 

With  a beggar’s  dress,  but  a lady’s  air; 

A chubby  tot  of  four  is  the  other, 

And  he  is  “ Bobby,”  her  little  brother. 

Their  father,  a man  of  noble  race, 

Had  married  (the  world  said)  beneath  his  plac«; 

And  his  family  counted  it  deep  disgrace 
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That  the  wife  of  his  heart,  though  pure  and  good. 
Could  only  boast  of  a peasant’s  blood. 

’Twere  best  that  their  story  be  briefly  told: 

He,  proud  and  brave  as  a knight  of  old, 

Worked  with  his  only  tool,  the  pen, 

Till  he  wore  out  spirit  and  health  and  brain. 

She,  frail  and  patient,  grieved  sore  to  know 
That  his  love  for  her  had  brought  him  low, 

And  this  Christmas  just  three  years  ago, 

Her  gentle  spirit  had  taken  flight 

From  this  world  of  sorrow  and  darksome  night 

To  the  kingdom  of  endless  joy  and  light. 

Left  with  his  little  ones  alone, 

What  he  suffered  can  ne’er  be  known. 

The  children  must  somehow  be  clothed  and  fed, 
But  how  could  the  sick  man  earn  their  bread? 

As  he  tossed  and  turned  on  his  truckle-bed, 

The  most  that  his  feeble  hand  could  do 
Was  to  scribble  a little  song  or  two, 

And  set  the  words  to  some  simple  air. 

These  he  copied  with  toilsome  care, 

And  sold  to  the  few  poor  neighbors  round, 

In  whose  hearts  his  plight  had  some  pity  found. 
But  not  a word  would  the  proud  man  write 
To  those  who  had  banished  him  from  their  sight 
When  he  wedded  the  woman  whose  love  he  bore 
And  whose  death  he  laid  at  his  parents’  door. 

Now,  it  chanced  that  as  Christmas  day  drew  near 

He  had  written  a little  song  to  cheer 

The  hearts  of  the  lowly  folk  who  bought 

Out  of  pity  the  fruit  of  their  sick  friend’s  thoughts, 

’Twas  a simple  carol,  but  great  the  pains 

That  he  took  to  model  its  fervent  strains; 

And  the  words  were  chosen  to  suit  the  lot 
Of  his  customers.  Not  a stain  or  blot 
Marred  the  face  of  the  copies  he  made, — 

Just  a score  was  his  stock-in-trade; 

And  he  hoped  by  the  sale  of  these  to  stay 
The  wolf  from  the  door  on  Christmas  day. 

But  sadly  miscarried  his  cherished  plan, 

The  neighbors  thought  not  of  the  lonely  man ; 
And  when  it  wanted  but  one  day  more 
To  Christmas,  his  copies  were  still  a score. 
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And  he  gazed  on  his  children,  and  could  not  speak, 
While  the  hot  tears  coursed  down  his  sunken  cheek. 

Then  Edith,  his  daughter,  looked  at  him, 

And  a mist  o’er  the  violet  eyes  did  swim ; 

And  then  and  there  in  her  little  heart 
She  vowed  to  play  the  bread-finder’s  part.' 

That  noon,  while  her  worn-out  father  slept, 

To  the  sick  man’s  bedside  she  softly  crept, 

And  from  under  his  pillow  drew  the  roll 
Of  Christmas  carols;  then  gently  stole 
With  little  Bobby  into  the  street, 

And  from  then  till  dusk,  with  pleadings  sweet, 

She  tried  to  dispose  of  the  little  song 
At  every  house  as  they  went  along. 

Alas,  poor  baby!  she  did  not  know 

That  the  world  was  as  cold  as  its  wind  and  snow. 

But  when  the  end  of  the  day  had  come 

And  Bobby  began  to  sigh  for  home, 

Her  brave  little  heart  was  heavy  and  sore, 

For  the  Christmas  carols  were  stiil  a score. 

Then  it  was  that  we  heard  her  say 
She  would  carry  Bobby  a little  way. 

From  the  house  they  stood  before,  a din 
Of  harp  and  piano  and  violin 
Suddenly  crashed  on  the  startled  air, — 

They  were  holding  a children’s  party  there. 

From  the  bright  warm  rooms  to  the  dark  cold  street 
Came  the  sound  of  laughter  and  dancing  feet. 

“Oh,  ain’t  that  fine!”  lisped  Bobby  the  strong, 
“Maybe,  Edie,  they'd  buy  a thong.” 

Happy  suggestion,  hint  well-timed! 

Up  the  stone  steps  the  waiflets  climbed, 

And  through  the  bay-window  Edith  saw 
A vision  she  could  not  have  dreamed  before. 

She  had  vaguely  heard  of  fairy-land, 

But  here  it  seemed  to  be  close  at  hand. 

Did  she  gloat  on  the  vision  all  alone? 

Ah,  no!  she  did  as  all  mothers  do. 

Up  on  the  balustrade  of  stone 

Bobby  was  lifted  to  see  it  too ; 

And  his  eyes  became  saucers  to  view  the  sight 
Of  Santa  Claus  holding  kingly  reign; 
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Till,  with  glee  overwhelmed,  he  screamed  outright, 
And  hammered  upon  the  window-pane. 

The  children  within  in  alarm  stopped  short 

In  their  miniature  waltz,  and  a weird  glimpse  caught 

Of  a chubby  face  and  a pair  of  eyes 

That  seemed  like  disks  cut  from  summer  skies. 

Perhaps  ’twas  a cherub  from  Eden  won 

By  a strong  temptation  to  join  their  fun. 

In  a flash  the  door  was  flung  open  wide, 

In  a trice  the  waifs  found  themselves  inside; 

A score  of  hands  dragged  them  in  till  they  stood 
In  the  midst  of  that  gaudy  and  merry  brood. 

Then  a stately  lady  with  snow-white  hair, 

And  a face  that  must  once  have  been  passing  fair, 
Gently  suppressed  the  boisterous  crowd, 

Took  little  Bobby  upon  her  knee, 

And  questioned  shy  Edith,  half-aloud, 

Whom  she  had  come  to  the  door  to  see? 

“The’th  a thong  to  thell!”  the  bold  Bobby  cried; 

But  Edith’s  face  was  with  crimson  dyed, 

As  she  whispered  the  answer:  “If  you  please, 

I thought  you  might  like  to  buy  one  of  these.” 

The  lady  glanced  at  the  little  roll — 

“Yes,  sweet  child,  I will  buy  them  all. 

Can  you  sing  the  song?  To  please  me  try.” 

“ Yeth.”  broke  in  Bobby,  “an’  tho  can  I. 

Edie,  will  you  thing  it  with  me?” 

And  the  cherub  sprang  from  the  lady’s  knee. 

Then  Edith,  filled  with  a grateful  joy, 

Drew  close  to  her  side  the  eager  boy; 

The  other  children  all  gathered  round, 

And  hushed  completely  w7as  every  sound. 

Till  Edith’s  flute-like  voice  arose 

(And  Bobby’s  chirrup  was  heard  at  times), 

And  a strange,  sweet  spell 
On  the  listeners  fell 

As  the  daughter  chanted  her  fathers  rhymes. 

A chord  so  mournful  and  sadly  swTeet  — 

A note  so  plaintive — ran  through  the  air, 

That  the  lady  glanced  at  the  written  sheet 
To  see  if  the  author’s  name  was  there. 
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Why  does  she  turn  so  deadly  pale  ? 

Why  does  she  labor  to  catch  her  breath? 

The  name  she  read  was  the  name  of  one 

Long  since,  as  she  thought,  in  the  land  of  Death. 
“Lionel  Wyndham!”  he  was  her  boy,— 

Her  child  who  the  peasant  maid  had  wed, — 

Her  proud,  brave  darling,  her  pride  and  joy, 

Who  her  friends  had  told  her  was  long  since  dead, 
Whom  her  husband  had  cursed  on  his  dying  bed. 
They  had  deceived  her  because  she  sought 
To  have  him  and  his  father  reconciled, 

And  now,  lo!  the  tidings  of  life  were  brought 

By  the  sweet-faced  children  of  that  poor  child! 

An  hour  later,  at  the  door 

Of  a lodging  dark  and  mean  and  poor, 

A stately  carriage  stopped — but,  hold! 

It  needeth  not  that  more  be  told. 

For  in  all  the  world — as  I believe — 

That  was  the  happiest  Christmas  eve. 


AUNT  PATIENCE’S  DOUGHNUTS. 

“Well!  you’ve  got  back,  hev  you?  S’pose  you  and 
that  Lancaster  feller  lied  a fine  time  out  a-ridin’,  didn’t 
you?” 

“Yes,  indeed,  Aunt  Patience!  It’s  so  lovely  out-of- 
doors,  and  it  has  been  such  a perfect  day!  Don’t  you 
think  so?” 

“Well,  yes,  I dunno  but  it  hez,”  acknowledged  Aunt 
Patience,  reluctantly ; “ but,  as  I was  a-tellin’  your  ma 
jest  now,  it’s  a weather  breeder,  ’nd  I shouldn’t  be  a mite 
surprised  if  we  hed  a regular  northeaster  in  a day  or 
two,  mebbe  a freshet.  ’Twas  jest  sich  weather  before  we 
hed  thet  dreadful  freshet  twenty  years  ago  this  fall,  jest 
after  the  equinoxal — awful  storm!  Jonas  was  laid  up 
with  a sore  toe.  Dear  me ! what  a time  I hed  with  thet 
man.  Ef  any  little  thing  ailed  him,  there  wan’t  no  livin’ 
with  him.  Then  the  freshet  came  on  ’nd  carried  off 
bridges,  ’nd  washed  the  roads,  ’nd  I was  shet  up  with  thet 
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man  fur  two  mortal  weeks.  But  then,  they’re  ’bout  all 
alike, — they  can’t  bear  nothin,’  none  of ’em.” 

, “You  don’t  think  much  of  the  men,  do  you,  Aunt  Pa- 
tience?” asked  Bessie,  smiling. 

“Lor’  sakes!  No ! I don’t  take  no  stock  in  ’em.  It’s 
always  ben  a wonderment  to  me  what  they  was  made  for, 
but  like  musketoes  ’nd  lice,  I s’pose  ’twas  fur  some  good 
purpose.  Yes,  I’ve  often  thought  what  a peaceable  time 
we  should  hev  of  it,  if  ’twan’t  for  the  men.” 

“Why,  Aunt  Patience!”  laughed  Bessie,  “I  am  sure 
I don’t  see  what  we  could  do  without  them.  I think 
they  are  just  splendid!  But  what  did  induce  you  to 
marry,  if  you  hate  the  men  so?” 

“I  never  should,  child,  ef  I hedn’t  ben  so  tender-heart- 
ed. It  always  was  my  worst  fault.  I hed  beaux  a plenty 
when  I was  your  age,  jest  because  I was  so  sarsy  ’nd  ag- 
gravatin’ ; but  I wouldn’t  hev  none  of  ’em,  ’nd  when  I 
got  nigh  on  to  thirty  they  give  it  lip.” 

“ What  a relief  it  must  have  been,  Aunt !” 

“Yes,  ’twas.  I calculated  then  I could  hev  a little 
peace;  but  law  sakes!  it  didn’t  last  long,  fur  jest  about 
thet  time  who  should  buy  the  Deacon  Sikes’  place,  and 
move  inter  the  neighborhood,  but  Jonas  Pettybonc.” 

“ Did  he  fall  in  love  at  first  sight?”  laughed  saucy  Bessie. 
“ Goodness,  no ! I reckon  he  didn’t  know  much  about 
love.  I never  thought  he  was  over  and  above  smart,  ’nd 
he  was  dredful  shitless.  But  there  was  one  thing  that 
he  was  a master-hand  at,  ’nd  that  was  eatin’.  You  hain’t 
no  idee  what  a sight  of  victuals  it  took  to  do  him.  Why, 
I’ve  seen  him  set  down  ’nd  eat  a hull  panful  of  dough- 
nuts, ’nd  a half  a pie  besides,  fur  lunch,  ’nd  then  git  up 
’nd  say  he  felt  as  holler  as  a punkin.” 

“ How  did  you  happen  to  marry  him,  Aunt  Patience  ? 
Do  tell  me  about  it,”  persisted  Bessie. 

“ ’Tain’t  no  use  to  revive  that  old  story,  it’s  too  rediki- 
lous;  besides  you  hain’t  ready  to  die,  are  you?’ 

“What  do  you  mean,  Aunt  Patience?”  asked  Bessie. 
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“ You  might  die  laughin'  ef  I should  tell  you ; I didn’t 
but  just  survive  it,  ’nd  besides,  the  poor  man's  dead  'nd 
gone,  'nd  long’s  I don't  hev  to  provide  fur  him,  I hadn’t 
ought  to  grudge  him  the  pleasure  he  got  out  o’  my  dough- 
nuts. No.  I hain’t  a-goin'  to  bring  up  anything  agin 
him  now,  'tain't  right ; you  needn’t  ask  me.” 

“Oh,  please  do  tell  me  why  you  married  him,  Aunt 
Patience,  that's  a darling,”  urged  Bessie. 

“ He  was  a dreadful  moderate  man,”  resumed  Aunt  Pa- 
tience. “I  used  to  tell  him  an  earthquake  wouldn’t 
start  him.  I never  see  him  in  a hurry  but  once.  Oh, 
dear ! 'twas  enough  to  kill  anybody, — the  way  he  shot 
round  thet  kitchin.” 

“ Please  tell  me — ” began  Bessie. 

“ Well,  well,  do  wait  till  I get  to  it,”  interrupted  Aunt 
Patience,  impatiently.  “ I ain't  no  talker,  an'  it  takes 
some  time  to  git  ready  to  begin.  But  I’m  cornin'  to  the 
main  point  right  away.  You  see  he  come  in  one  day  to 
borrow  somethin' — them  Pettybones  was  alius  a borrow- 
in’, shiftless  set — 'nd  I was  a-fryin'  doughnuts,  'nd  he  got 
a taste  of  'em.  Of  course  I hed  to  offer  him  one,  when 
he  sot  there  lookin'  so  wishful  like.  But  I wish,  for  the 
land's  sake,  I hedn't,  fur  it  created  a hankerin’  for  'em 
which  lasted  as  long  as  he  lived.  And  I hain't  no  idee 
but  what  'twas  them  that  carried  him  off  at  last.” 

“ Doughnuts?  Aunt  Patience,  how  could  they?”  asked 
Bessie. 

“ He  was  took  down  in  hayin'  time,  you  see, — he  hedn't 
no  more  calc'lation  than  that, — With  a fever.  If  it  hed 
ben  me,  I shouldn’t  have  minded  nothin’  about  it;  but 
he  was  so  lazy  he'd  give  right  up  to  any  little  thing  ’nd 
think  he  was  a-goin'  to  die ; 'nd  finally  he  did  worry  him- 
self into  a regular  fever.  Goodness ! how  I did  work 
over  that  man.  I sweat  him  and  give  him  arbs  enough 
to  cure  a sick  cow,  'nd  after  awhile  he  begun  to  pick  up. 
The  first  thing  he  begun  to  think  about,  of  course,  was 
eatin’.  I made  him  gruel  'nd  beef  tea  by  the  bucketful. 
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but  Jonas  said  they  didn’t  begin  to  make  no  impression 
on  him.  One  day  I was  a-fryin’  doughnuts  ’nd  Jonas 
smelt  ’em,  ’nd  says  he : ‘ Patience,  I can’t  stand  this  no 
longer ; I’ve  got  to  have  some  doughnuts,  whether  or  no.’ 
‘Jonas  Pettybone,’  says  I, ‘be  you  crazy?  You  hain’t 
a-goin’  to  hev  no  sign  of  no  doughnuts.’  Then  I took  my 
bonnet  and  went  up  in  the  garden  to  git  some  sass  for 
dinner,  ’nd  when  I come  back  the  first  thing  I heard  was 
Jonas  a-groanin’.  I sot  down  my  sass  and  went  into  the 
pantry,  and  what  do  you  think?  Out  o’  that  hull  pan 
of  doughnuts  that  I’d  fried,  there  wan’t  one  left.” 

“You  don’t  mean — ” gasped  Bessie. 

“Yes,  I see  in  a minute  there  wan’t  no  chance  fur  him, 
but  twan’t  my  way  to  keep  throwin’  folks’  sins  in  their 
faces ; and  I thought  to  myself  I would  never  say  nothin’ 
’bout  it  to  Jonas  ef  he  didn’t  to  me ; and  he  didn’t.  But 
then  I hain’t  no  kind  of  doubt  but  what  ’twas  them  dough- 
nuts that  killed  the  poor  creeter.” 

“You  must  have  felt  dreadfully,  Aunt  Patience,”  said 
sympathizing  Bessie. 

“Yes;  ’twas  enough  to  make  me  down  sick,  fur  you 
see  I had  to  go  and  make  another  batch  of  doughnuts  be- 
fore dinner.  It  did  seem  as  if  thet  man  hedn’t  no  com- 
passion on  me;”  and  the  dear  woman  laid  down  her 
knitting  with  a sigh. 

“ But,  Aunt  Patience,  you  haven’t  told  me  why  you 
married  him,”  broke  in  Bessie. 

“I’m  a-comin’  to  it  bimeby, — you  don’t  give  me  no 
chance.  Lemme  see.  I’ve  dropped  a stitch  somewhere 
— oh,  here  ’tis.  Wall,  as  I was  saying,  ’twas  in  hayin’ 
time,  ’nd  we  hed  a lot  of  men-folks,  ’nd  mother  says  to 
me,  ‘Patience,’  says  she,  ‘what  air  we  goin’  to  do?  We 
hain’t  but  one  pie  in  the  house.’  And  says  I,  ‘Never 
mind,  ma,  I’ll  stir  up  a batch  o’  my  doughnuts.  The 
men-folks  ’drether  hev  ’em  than  pie  any  time.’  ‘ W all/ 
says  she,  ‘I  wish  you  would,  and  I’ll  jest  run  over  and 
carry  Widder  Spinney  a bowl  o’  my  jell’, — she  don’t  hev 
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no  appetite, ’nd  it  may  give  her  a start/  So  I sot  on  the 
kittle — ’twas  one  o’  them  big,  round,  shaller  ones — and 
I got  a hull  pan  of  cakes  made  ready  to  fry,  when  I hap- 
pened to  look  out  and  I saw  Jonas’s  shadder  turnin’  the 
corner  of  the  house,  ’nd  says  I to  myself,  ‘Now,  I hain’t 
a-goin’  to  fry  up  a lot  o’  doughnuts  this  hot  day  for  thet 
feller  to  gobble  down,  no  such  a thing.’  So  I grabbed 
off  the  kittle  of  bilin’  fat  ’nd  set  it  down  on  an  old  stool 
I kep’  to  set  the  stove  leds  on  when  I was  a cookin’,  ’nd 
I’d  jest  clapped  a newspaper  over  the  top  as  Jonas  opened 
the  door.  ‘ Good-mornin’,  ’ says  I,  quite  cheerful  like,  I 
alius  was  blessed  with  a cheerful  disposition  by  natur. 
‘Won’t  you  take  a cheer?’  says^I.  ‘No,  thank  ye,’  says 
he,  ‘I  can’t  stop.  I was  jest  a-goin’  by  en  I thought  I’d 
drop  in  a minnit  and  see  how  your  folks  all  was.’  ” 

“Did  he  propose,  Aunt  Patience?”  asked  irrepressible 
Bessie. 

“He  ’peared  dreadful  frustrated,”  continued  Aunt 
Patience,  not  heeding  the  interruption  except  by  a severe 
look  at  Bessie,  “ ’nd  I knew  in  a minute  he’d  got  some- 
tilin’  on  his  mind,  so  I kep’  a-talkin’  and  he  kep’  fidgitin’ 
round,  till  after  awhile  he  broke  out  sort  of  discouraged 
like,  says  he: 

“‘Patience,  you  hain’t  no  idee  how  lonesome  ’tis  over 
to  our  house  with  no  wimmen  folks  round  to  talk  to ; seems 
like  livin’  in  a tomb.’ 

“ ‘ Hain’t  your  Aunt  Marandy  a-keepin’  house  for  you?’ 
says  I. 

“‘Yes,’  says  he,  ‘but  she’s  so  pesky  cross  a feller  can’t 
take  no  comfort  with  her.  Besides  she  dunno  how  to 
make  doughnuts,  she  can’t  make  no  doughnuts  that 
wouldn’t  give  you  the  dyspepsy.  There  ain’t  nobody 
that  ken  come  up  nigh  to  you,’  says  he,  ‘ a-makin’  them 
delicious  compounds.  They  make  my  mouth  water  every 
time  I think  of  ’em.  W on’t  you  come  over  and  make 
doughnuts  for  me?  You  hain’t  no  idee  how  much  I set 
by  ye,  Patience;’  and  jest  as  he  said  thet,  he  edged  along 

and  sot  down  square  into  that  kittle  of  bilin’  fat ! 

s 
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“ There  hain’t  no  pen  that  could  describe  the  look  of 
despair  and  mortification  that  came  over  his  countenance 
as  he  popped  up  agin!  It’s  come  across  me,  time  and 
again,  at  funerals  and  sich  like  solemn  places,  and  I’ve 
hed  to  stuff  my  handkerchief  in  my  mouth,  and  put  my 
head  down  on  the  seat  in  front  and  shake  all  over  to 
keep  in  from  laughing  right  out.  I’ve  alius  hoped 
mourners  would  think  I was  a-cryin’ ; but  I dunno,  I 
couldn't  a helped  it  if  it  hed  saved  me  from  the  gallus, 
any  mor’n  I could  at  the  time  on’t. 

“I  laughed  till  there  wan’t  no  more  strength  in  me 
then  there  is  in  skim  milk.  I laughed  till  I cried ; the 
tears  was  just  a streamin’  down  my  face;  ’nd  all  the  time 
he  was  a tearing  round  thet  kitchen  ’nd  cuttin’  up  more 
antics  than  you  ever  see  a clown  do  at  a circus.  After 
all,  I couldn’t  help  pityin’  him — I alius  was  tender- 
hearted— ’nd  besides  I kinder  blamed  myself  for  gettin’ 
the  poor  creeter  into  such  a fix.  So  as  soon  as  I could 
get  myself  together  ’nd  git  breath  enough,  I says  to  him, 
says  I,  ‘For  goodness  sake,  Jonas  Pettybone!  the  neigh- 
bors will  think  that  I’m  murderin’  you.  Ef  you’ll  hush 
up  and  go  home  peaceably,  and  not  make  no  more  fuss, 
I dunno,  mebbe,  I may  in  time  be  persuaded  to  marry  ye. 
Mind  I don’t  say  sartin?  says  I,  ‘but  I’ll  think  about  it.’ 
“You  ought  to  see  what  an  effect  it  hed  on  the  feller! 
He  stopped  his  prancin’  in  a minute,  ’nd  quieted  down 
as  meek  as  a lamb,  ’nd  he  even  tried  to  smile,  as  he  clapped 
on  his  hat  ’nd  sneaked  out  the  door  without  another 
word.  Pretty  quick  ma  came  in,  ’nd  says  she  to  me: 
“‘What  on  arth  is  the  matter,  Patience?  You  look 
as  if  you’d  ben  through  a coffee-mill !’  Says  I to  her, 
‘That’s  jest  the  way  I feel.’  Then  I told  her  about  Jo- 
nas, but  instid  of  goin’  inter  convulsions  of  laughter  as  I 
expected,  she  sot  down  with  a sigh,  and  says  she,  ‘Well, 
’tis  a pity,  that’s  a fact,  but  you’ve  no  need  to  cry  your 
eyes  out,  tain’t  a dead  loss,  we  ken  use  it  for  soap-grease.’ 
“‘Oh!’  says  I,  ‘I  hain’t  agoin’  to  waste  all  thet  fat  I 
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can  tell  ye,  I’m  jest  agoin’  to  fry  them  doughnuts  in  it.’ 
Well,  I never  made  no  sich  doughnuts  in  ad  my  born 
days,  before  or  sense.  They  was  light  as  a feather, 
and  the  men-folks  praised  ’em  up,  ’nd  said  I was  the 
beatereefur  makin’  doughnuts  of  anybody  they  ever  see.” 
“So  you  concluded  to  marry  him,  did  you?”  asked 
Bessie. 

“Yis,  I hed  to,”  answered  Aunt  Patience,  with  a sigh, 
“Jonas  said  if  I didn't,  he’d  sue  me  for  damages.  So  I 
tell  yer,  child,  gettin’  married  is  all  a humbug.” 

And  having  freed  her  mind,  Aunt  Patience  rolled  up 
her  knitting,  and  betook  herself  to  bed. 


THE  RIDE  OF  PAUL  YENAREZ. 

Paul  Venarez  heard  them  say,  in  the  frontier  town,  that  day, 
That  a band  of  Red  Plume’s  warriors  was  upon  the  trail 
of  death ; 

Heard  them  tell  of  murder  done, — three  men  killed  at  Rocky 
Run. 

“They’re  in  danger  up  at  Crawford’s,”  said  Venarez,  under 
breath. 

“Crawford’s” — thirty  miles  away — was  a settlement,  that  lay 
In  a green  and  pleasant  valley  of  the  mighty  wilderness; 

Half  a score  of  homes  was  there,  and  in  one  a maiden  fair 
Held  the  heart  of  Paul  Venarez, — “Paul  Venarez’ little 
Bess.” 

So  no  wonder  he  grew  pale  when  he  heard  the  settler’s  tale 
Of  the  men  he  had  seen  murdered  yesterday,  at  Rocky 
Run. 

“Not a soul  will  dream,”  he  said,  “ of  the  danger  that’s  ahead; 
By  my  love  for  little  Bessie,  I must  see  that  something’s 
done.” 

Not  a moment  he  delayed,  when  his  brave  resolve  was  made. 
“Why,  my  man,”  his  comrades  told  him  when  they  knew 
his  daring  plan, 

“ You  are  going  straight  to  death.”  But  he. answered  “Save 
your  breath, 

I may  fail  to  get  to  Crawford’s  but  I’ll  do  the  best  I can.” 

O’er  the  forest  trail  he  sped,  and  his  thoughts  flew  on  ahead 
To  the  little  band  at  Crawford’s,  thinking  not  of  danger 
near. 
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KOh,  God  help  me  save,”  cried  he,  “little  Bess!”  And  fasl 
and  free 

Trusty  Nell  bore  on  the  hero  of  the  far-away  frontier. 

Low  and  lower  sank  the  sun.  He  drew  rein  at  Rocky  Run  ; 

“ Here  these  men  met  death,  my  Nellie,”  and  he  stroked 
his  horse’s  mane : 

“So  will  they  we  go  to  warn,  ere  the  breaking  of  the  morn, 

If  we  fail.  God  help  us,  Nellie!”  Then  he  gave  his  horse 
the  rein. 

Sharp  and  keen  a rifle-shot  woke  the  echoes  of  the  spot. 

“Oh,  my  Nellie,  lam  wounded,”  cried  Venarez,  with  a 
moan, 

And  the  warm  blood  from  his  side  spurted  out  in  a red  tide, 

And  he  trembled  in  the  saddle,  and  his  face  had  ashy 
grown. 

* I will  save  them  yet,”  he  cried.  “Bessie  Lee  shall  know’ 
I died 

For  her  sake.”  And  then  he  halted  in  the  shelter  of  a 
hill : 

From  his  buckskin  shirt  he  took,  with  weak  hands  a little 
book; 

.And  he  tore  a blank  leaf  from  it.  “This,”  said  he,  “shall 
be  my  will.” 

From  a branch  a twig  he  broke,  and  he  dipped  his  pen  of  oak 

In  the  red  blood  that  was  dripping  from  the  wound  below 
the  heart. 

“Rouse,”  he  wrote,  “before  too  late.  Red  Plume’s  warriors 
lie  in  wait. 

Good-by,  Bess!  God  bless  you  always.”  Then  he  felt 
the  warm  tears  start. 

Then  he  made  his  message  fast,  love’s  first  letter,  and  its 
last ; 

To  his  saddle-bow  he  tied  it,  while  his  lips  were  white 
with  pain. 

“Bear  my  message,  if  not  me,  safe  to  little  Bess,”  said  he. 

Then  he  leaned  down  in  the  saddle,  and  clutched  hard 
tue  sweaty  mane. 

Just  at  dusk,  a horse  of  brown,  flecked  with  foam,  came  pan- 
ting down 

To  tne  settlement  at  Crawford,  and  she  stopped  at  Bessie’s 
door. 

But  her  rider  seemed  asleep.  Ah,  his  slumber  was  so  deep 

Bessie’s  voice  could  never  wake  him,  if  she  called  forever- 
more. 
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You  will  hear  the  story  told  by  the  young  and  by  the  old 
In  the  settlement  at  Crawford’s,  of  the  night  when  Red 
Plume  came ; 

Of  the  sharp  and  bloody  fight;  how  the  chief  fell,  and  the 
flight 

Of  the  panic-stricken  warriors.  Then  they  speak  Vena* 
rez’  name 

In  an  awed  and  reverent  way,  as  men  utter  “ Let  us  pray,” 
As  we  speak  the  name  of  heroes,  thinking  how  they  lived 
and  died ; 

So  his  memory  is  kept  green,  while  his  face  and  heaven  be- 
tween 

Grow  the  flowers  Bessie  planted,  ere  they  laid  her  by  his 
side. 

— Youth's  Companion « 


MATINS.— Edna  Dean  Proctor. 

Richard,  the  Lion-hearted, 

Parting  for  Palestine, 

In  lone  St.  Mary's  Abbey 
Knelt  at  Our  Lady’s  shrine; 

And  begged  that  the  Abbot’s  blessing, 
And  the  monks’  prevailing  prayer, 
Might  follow  him  over  the  waters, 

And  the  deserts  hot  and  bare. 

“ God  be  praised !”  quoth  the  Abbot, 

“By  Holy  Rood  I swear 
That  at  matins  and  sext  and  compline, 
Through  the  church’s  sacred  air, 
Petitions  shall  rise  to  Heaven 
That  the  wave  and  the  shore  may  be 
Safe  for  our  Sovereign,  Richard, 

Till  conqueror  home  comes  he!” 

The  moon  of  another  April 
Shone  on  the  Eastern  sea; 

And  sailing  by  rocky  Cyprus, 

The  Holy  Land  to  free, 

Were  the  King  and  his  Norman  nobles— 
When  out  of  the  South  there  blew 
The  blast  of  the  dread  sirocco, 

And  away  the  good  ship  flew! 
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Into  the  blinding  darkness, 

Into  the  howling  storm, 

While  the  salt  spray  wreathed  before  her 
A beckoning,  demon  form. 

“ Mary,  have  mercy !”  the  sailors 
Shrieked  as  the  masts  went  down ; 

“Bitter  is  death,”  sighed  the  nobles, 

“So  near  to  our  glory’s  crown!” 

Leaning  over  the  bulwarks, 

Bichard,  risen  from  rest, 

With  his  white  brow  bared  to  the  tempest, 
And  his  blue  eyes  turned  to  the  West, 
Cried,  in  a voice  of  anguish 

That  rung  o’er  the  foaming  sea, 

“Would  God  it  were  time  for  matins, 

And  the  grey  monks  prayed  for  me!” 

Meanwhile,  on  the  fields  of  England 
The  dew  distilled  its  balm, 

And  the  lone  Cistercian  Abbey 
Slept  in  the  midnight  calm — 

Till  the  moon  had  passed  the  zenith, 

And  the  watch  of  morning  fell, 

When,  over  the  wood  and  the  moorland. 
Bung  clear  the  matin  bell. 

Then,  through  the  silent  cloisters, 

And  under  the  arches  dim, 

Abbot,  and  monk,  and  friar, 

Chanting  a solemn  hymn 
(While  the  flame  of  the  stone-hewn  cressets 
Flared  with  its  rise  and  fall, 

And  the  Virgin  smiled  serenely 
From  her  niche  in  the  lofty  wall,) 

Entered  the  aisle  to  the  altar, 

And  knelt  with  the  fervent  prayer 
That  still,  for  their  Sovereign,  Bichard, 

The  winds  might  be  soft  and  fair. 

“Bless  him,  O Lord,”  quoth  the  Abbot, 

“ And  bring  him  in  peace  again 
With  the  sign  of  our  faith  triumphant  P* 
And  the  monks  said  low,  “Amen!” 

That  moment,  over  the  tempest, 

A lull  stole  out  of  the  West, 
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And  the  ship  rocked,  light  as  a sea-bird 
Asleep  on  the  ocean’s  breast. 

“ Lord  of  my  life,”  cried  Richard, 
“Thine  shall  the  glory  be! 

I know  ’tis  the  hour  for  matins, 

And  the  grey  monks  pray  for  me!” 

Happy  were  we,  still  sailing, 

Some  blessed  shore  to  gain, 

If  Abbot,  and  holy  brother 
Yearned  for  our  souls  in  pain. 

But  ever  the  wild  storm  rages, 

And  our  cry  is  lost  in  the  sea — 

“ Would  God  it  were  time  for  matins, 
And  the  grey  monks  prayed  for  me !” 


A PURPOSE. — Henry  Clemens  Pearson. 

From  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  great  “boot-room,” 
ran  a ceaseless  rustle  of  rapid  work.  Every  man,  strip- 
ped to  the  light  gossamer  wrapper,  was  doing  his  best. 
The  company  had  taken  a large  contract.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pairs  of  rubber-boots  would  be  turned  off 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  thousands  of  dollars  would 
go  to  the  energetic  “piece-hands.”  The  faster  a man 
worked  the  more  money  he  made.  All  false  and  useless 
motions  were  left  out.  Alert  and  active,  the  human  ma- 
chines handled  the  heavy  “ boot-trees,”  doing  the  most 
intricate  “sticking”  and  “rolling”  with  a single  touch. 
At  the  same  long  table,  in  this  eager  race,  worked  two 
men.  One  was  a South-western  Yankee,  scarred  and 
weather-pitted,  lean  and  wiry,  whose  long  arms  and  bony 
fingers  finished  the  work  with  a nicety  and  dispatch  that 
could  only  be  equaled  by  the  skilled  “ old  hands.”  His 
mate  was  slender,  smooth-faced,  nervous,  quick  of  motion, 
and  clear  of  eye.  There  was  no  odor  of  liquor  in  his 
breath,  no  tobacco-stain  on  his  teeth.  No  one  there  knew 
him.  But  all  respected  him.  His  “ticket”  for  the  last 
month  had  been  the  largest  in  the  room,  and  there  were 
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men  working  with  him  who  had  spent  a lifetime  at  boot' 
making. 

The  Westerner  had  noted  all  of  his  companion's  points 
carefully,  and  had  tried  in  vain  to  keep  up  with  him. 
At  last,  one  day,  during  the  ten  minutes'  lunch  that  the 
“ piece-men"  allowed  themselves,  he  said,  “Stranger, 
mought  I ask  what's  yer  puppus  in  drivin’  so,  and  heatin' 
all  the  rest?" 

The  young  man  smiled ; a bright,  pleasant  smile,  that 
almost  reflected  itself  in  the  grave  face  opposite.  “You 
think  that  my  rapid  work  shows  a special  purpose?"  he 
asked. 

“ Sartin  I do.  The  mightier  a man's  puppus  the  smarter 
he  is.  That’s  reason.  An’  ef  it  a'n’t  bein'  too  cur'ous 
I’d  jest  like  to  hev  yer  air  your  puppus." 

The  young  man  grew  grave,  thought  a moment,  and 
then  said : “ I have  indeed  a mighty  purpose,  one  that  a 
lifetime  of  the  hardest  work  cannot  exhaust — and  yet  I 
doubt  if  you  would  care  to  hear  it." 

“ I knowed  it,"  said  the  other,  “ but  go  ahead,  give  it  to 
us  straight  as  yer  please,  I’m  good  for't." 

“ Did  you  ever  know  a man  to  die  for  a friend  ?"  asked 
the  young  man. 

“Wall,  yes,  I knowed  a man  in  Arkansaw  that  took 
up  another  man’s  fight  and  was  killed." 

“Not  in  that  way — but  in  cool  blood  to  take  another's 
place,  to  be  hated,  to  be  sneered  at,  and  at  last  to  be 
killed,  all  for  the  sake  of  a friend  ?" 

“I  can't  say  as  ever  I did,"  replied  the  Westerner; 
“ 'ta'nt  exactly  natur/  that  a'n’t." 

“No,  it  isn't  very  natural  to  man,"  was  the  reply,  “yet 
a friend  of  mine,  for  years,  bore  all  the  shame  and  re- 
proach of  my  deeds.  He  was  hated,  threatened,  mobbed. 
His  very  name  became  a reproach.  Without  a home, — 
with  nothing  but  his  innocence,  he  was  at  last  put  to 
death,  by  those  who  so  hated  him." 

The  other  had  said  nothing,  but  the  burning  of  his  deep- 
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set  black  eyes  showed  that  the  story  was  not  without  its 
effect. 

“ One  who  was  near  him  when  he  died,”  continued  the 
boot-maker,  “ wrote  me  a letter,  and  in  it  were  the  dying 
wishes  of  my  friend.  He  said  first  that  he  forgave  me 
everything,  and  that  he  loved  me  more  than  any  other 
could  love  me.” 

“ He’d  no  need  to  say  that  after  dyin’  for  yer,”  was 
the  husky  comment. 

“ One  thing  he  wished  me  to  do.  There  were  others 
whom  he  loved,  and  who  had  wronged  him.  He  wished 
me  to  go  to  them  and  beg  them  to  accept  of  his  dying 
love  and  be  reconciled  to  him.  That  is  my  purpose.” 

“Stranger,”  said  the  listener,  “I  don’t  wonder  that 
yer  beat  us  all.  I don’t  know  what  yer  done,  that  yer  pard- 
ner  should  hev  died  fur  yer,  but  I do  know  that  yer  a 
lucky  man  to  hev  had  such  a friend.  Don’t  yer  never  go 
back  on  his  memory,  an’ — if  it  a’n’t  being  to  cur’ous — 
mought  I ask  his  name?” 

“His  name  was  Jesus  Christ,”  was  the  reverent  reply. 
“ The  letter  is  here  in  the  Bible,  and  with  his  help  I am 
working  here  to  get  money  to  fit  myself  more  thoroughly 
to  tell  men  His  dying  message,  and  beg  them  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  Him.” 

There  was  no  further  time  for  talking,  yet  the  young 
man  felt  that  the  other  understood.  The  next  day  the 
Westerner  was  not  in  his  place,  and  word  went  round 
that  he  was  off  on  a spree.  He  never  came  back.  Three 
years  after  this,  the  young  boot-maker,  having  finished 
his  studies,  was  preaching  in  a store  in  the  far  W est,  when 
he  noticed  a tall,  weather-beaten  man,  who  entered  and 
seated  himself  on  a box.  There  was  something  familiar 
in  his  make-up,  some  suggestion  of  the  past,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  explain  itself  until  after  the  sermon  when 
he  came  forward  saying: 

“Yer  not  the  only  man  in  this  deestrict  that’s  got  a 
puppus.  I’ve  read  that  letter  many  times,  an’  in  all  sorts 
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of  places,  since  you  brought  it  up  to  me.  I’ve  been  down 
in  the  mines  an’  out  among  the  Injuns,  tellin’  the  boys 
about  it,  an’  now  I’m  bound  for  Lower  Californey.  Give  us 
a grip  of  yer  hand,  pardner,  an’  don’t  forgit  yer  puppus.” 


JOHNNY  JUDKINS —Chas.  F.  Adams. 

Johnny  Judkins  was  a vender 
Of  a patent  liquid  blacking; 

Johnny  Judkins  he  was  witty, 

And  for  “ cheek”  he  was  not  lacking. 

Johnny  stood  upon  the  corner, 

Selling  polish  day  by  day, 

And  would  “polish  off”  a party 
Who  had  anything  to  say. 

Johnny’s  stereotyped  expression 
Was : “ Now,  gents,  at  the  beginning 

I would  state  this  magic  polish 
Will  not  soil  the  finest  linen.” 

Johnny,  then,  its  other  virtues 
Kapidly  would  mention  o’er, 

And  would  sell  his  gaping  hearers 
From  a dozen  to  a score. 

Hans  Yon  Puffer  bought  a bottle, 

And  upon  his  shirt-front,  white — 

As  he  used  it  without  caution — 

Left  a spot  as  black  as  night. 

Back  to  Johnny  went  Yon  Puffer, 
Saying:  “Yot  vos  dot  you  zay, 

‘ Tvill  not  soil  der  vinest  linen?’ 

See  my  shirt-vrond  righd  avay ! 

“ Vot  vos  dot  upon  mine  bosom, 

Yon’t  you  dold  me  ef  you  blease! 

Shust  you  gife  me  pack  mine  money, 

Or  I goes  vor  der  boleese !” 

Johnny  looked  upon  the  Deutscher 
With  a bland  and  childlike  smile; 

Then  upon  the  crowd  before  him — 
Who  enjoyed  the  sport  meanwhile. 
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* Gentlemen/ ” says  Johnny  Judkins, 

“ As  I said  in  the  beginning 
This  ’ere  patent  liquid  polish 
Will  not  soil  the  finest  linen; 

* As  for  that,”  says  Johnny  Judkins, 
Pointing  where  the  spot  of  crock 

Showed  upon  Yon  Puffer’s  bosoni 
Like  a black  sheep  in  a Hock, 

“ As  for  that,”  repeated  Johnny, 

“If  you  call  that  linen  tine, 

I would  merely  say,  my  hearers, 
Your  opinion  is  not  mine.” 

Johnny  Judkins  still  continues 
Selling  blacking  by  the  ton. 

Hans  Yon  Puffer  chalks  that  bosom 
Every  time  he  puts  it  on. 


THE  ROMAN  SENTINEL.— Ward  M.  Florence. 

“In  the  excavations  made  by  the  government  authorities  to  restore  the  an 
eient  city  of  Pompeii,  the  workmen  discovered  the  bones  of  a Roman  soldier  in 
the  sentry  box  at  one  of  the  city’s  gates.  As  rocks  of  shelter  were  near  at  hand, 
and  escape  from  the  volcano’s  fiery  deluge  thus  rendered  possible,  the  supposi- 
tion is  that  this  brave  sentinel  chose  to  meet  death,  rather  than  desert  his  post 
of  duty.” 

The  morning  sun  rose  from  his  crimson  couch 
In  the  Orient -land,  and  bathed  the  world 
In  golden  showers  of  refreshing  light: 

With  orange  and  with  jasmine  the  gardens 
Of  Pompeii  were  beautiful  and  fragrant; 

The  gray  rocks,  robed  and  crowned  with  vines  and  flowers, 
Were  lulled  to  sleep  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Bay. 

The  merchant  ships  and  pleasure  boats  lay  still 
And  lifeless-— or,  drifting  aimlessly  between 
The  blue  of  the  skies  and  the  blue  of  the  sea. 

Sailing  away  on  silvery  pinions, 

A pair  of  cloud-lovers,  with  cheeks  of  pearl, 

Blushed  to  discover,  in  the  sea  below, 

Their  mirrored  images:  The  distant  isles 
Answered  back  smiles  of  happy  contentment 
To  voices  calling  from  the  mainland  shores. 

The  hazy  air,  mild  and  calm,  wrapped  this  proud 
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Old  Italian  city  in  a mantle 

Of  dreamful  repose.  On  her  streets  the  tramp 

Of  feet,  now  and  then,  broke  the  lazy  quiet — 

Some  bought,  some  sold,  some  danced,  some  played,  som* 
slept ; 

And  each  one  went  about  his  daily  work, 

Nor  dreamed  of  danger  near. 

At  a gate  commanding  entrance  to  Pompeii 
Was  placed  a trusty  sentinel.  His  tall, 

Erect  and  warlike  stature  told  a tale 
Of  dauntless  courage.  Proud  of  the  faith  and 
Confidence  placed  in  his  loyal  heart, 

The  sentinel’s  eyes  shone  like  brilliant  stars; 

His  trumpet,  sword,  and  buckler  hung  about 
His  frame  with  airy  lightness,  while  his  face 
His  bearing  and  his  every  action 
Proclaimed  in  terms  and  force  significant — 

“ Here  stands  a Roman  Soldier  /” 

While  pacing  to  and  fro  his  measured  beat, 

And  dreaming  dreams  of  long  expected  honors, 

There  comes,  beneath  him,  a strange,  quick  movement! 

He  stops — waits — listens.  Ah,  it  comes  again! 

Then  he  knows  the  awful  truth, — an  earthquake, 

That  dreadful  harbinger  of  volcanic 
Action!  A third  time,  and  the  ground  doth  heave 
Like  ocean  billows!  Up,  through  ev’ry  vein 
The  soldier’s  blood  darts  with  freezing  torture! 

He  looks  toward  the  Bay, —it  boils  and  struggles 
In  its  mad  contention,  lashing  itself 
As  it  lashes  the  shore ! He  lifts  his  trumpet 
And  sounds  a loud  alarm!  Back  from  the  throat 
Of  great  Vesuvius  returns  the  answer, — 

A rumble,  rumble,  rumble,  like  distant 
Artillery!  Volumes  of  smoke,  dense  and 
Gigantic,  roll  from  the  maddened  crater! 

Daylight  ceases!  no  sun!  no  moon!  no  stars! 

Now  dreadful,  appalling,  and  magnificent 
Blazes  the  weird,  Plutonian  candle! 

The  ground  heaves!  It  rocks  again  ! The  waters 
Lea])  beyond  their  shores!  See— the  giant  mountain 
Trembles!  Then  one  long,  unnatural,  roaring 
Peal  of  wild  volcanic  thunder,  and  the 
Fiery  lakes  of  hell  are  hurled,  seething, 
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Into  the  clouds  above!  Sound  the  danger 
Signals!  Kouse  the  thoughtless  people ! Fly!  lly! 

Fly  for  your  lives!  Too  late!  too  late!  forever 
Too  late!  A molten  sea  of  liquid  fire 
Pours  down  upon  the  fated  city! 

Ghastly  imps,  the  specters  of  ruin,  gloat 
Above  the  hissing  surges!  Now  a rain 
Of  red-hot  ashes,  stones,  and  cinders  falls 
Thick  and  fast  for  miles  around  ! In  the  streets, 

In  their  shops,  in  their  homes  that  startled  mass 

Of  poor  humanity  is  suddenly 

Clasped  in  the  arms  of  unexpected  Death ! 

Old  age,  manhood,  buoyant  youth,  and  helpless 
Infancy  all,  all  at  once  are  buried 
Neath  the  burning  fury  of  that  awful 
Avalanche ! 

When  the  pent  up  ire 
Of  grim  Vesuvius  had  burst  its  massive 
Prison  bars,  the  soldier  thought : “ What  shall 
1 do?  To  yon  projecting  rock  I quick 
Can  fly  and  safety  find!  But  can  I thus  betray 
My  sacred  trust  and  win  the  name  of  Coward? 

Is  life  a gem  worth  such  a price  to  me? 

Could  e’er  again  these  Roman  lips  repeat 
The  name  my  father  bore?  No!  no!  no!  here! 

Here  will  I stand;  so  let  the  fiends  of  hell 
Exhaust  their  utmost  fury!  Trumpet,  sound 
My  challenge  bold!  Ye  heavens  wear  your  blackest  face! 
Folcano,  hurl  your  wildest  fires!  For  though 
1 choke — I burn — I sink — I die — yet  ne’er 
Will  I forsake  my  post  of  duty!” 

Seventeen 

Hundred  years  rolled  by  ere  again  the  light 
Of  day  shone  on  the  buried  city ; 

Then  excavation  broke  the  seals  which  held 
The  solemn  secret.  Two  hundred  thousand 
Skulls  and  more  were  found  entombed  beneath 
The  ashes.  Every  stone  and  piece  of  metal 
Lifted  from  the  ancient  ruins,  told  o’er 
And  o’er  the  horrors  of  that  dark  eruption. 

At  his  post  the  sentinel’s  bones  had  kept 
Their  long  and  ghastly  vigil.  As  in  life 
So  e’en  in  death,  the  sacred  trust  was  not 
Deserted. 
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MARGERY  DAW.— F.  E.  Weatherly. 

Pm  in  love,  but  I’ve  never  told  her, 

Never  told  the  maiden  I love  ; 

I lie  in  the  long  green  grass  and  behold  her, 

As  she  swings  all  day  in  the  boughs  above. 

Pm  a student  with  toil  o’erladen, 

And  a student  ever  should  books  prefer, 

But  she’s  such  a darling,  dainty  maiden. 

My  thoughts  go  swinging  away  with  her. 

See  saw ! 

Margery  Daw! 

Up  in  the  apple-tree  Margery  swings; 

And  I,  lying  under, 

Watch  her  and  wonder 
What  is  the  ditty  that  Margery  sings. 

And  she  goes  swinging ; and  I go  slaving, 
Turning  the  leaves  of  a musty  book; 

But  surely  that  was  her  white  hand  waving. 

And  surely  that  was  my  darling’s  look. 

A perfect  fortress  of  books  I sit  in, 

Ethics,  economy,  politics,  law, 

But  all  the  pages  I vow  were  written 

By  that  little  philosopher,  Margery  Daw. 

See  saw ! 

Margery  Daw ! 

Up  in  the  apple-tree  Margery  swings: 

And  I,  lying  under, 

Watch  her  and  wonder 
What  is  the  ditty  that  Margery  sings. 

The  light  is  fading,  the  day  grown  older, 

And  now  the  westering  sun  is  gone, 

And  Margery,  I no  more  behold  her: 

In  the  deep  cool  grass  I lie  alone. 

For  Margery  she  was  a sunbeam  only, 

And  I was  a fool  for  all  my  pains, 

But  whenever  I’m  sad  and  whenever  I’m  lonely, 
Back  comes  Margery,  back  again. 

See  saw ! 

Margery  Daw ! 

Up  in  the  apple-tree  Margery  swings: 

For  “ Life’s  a dream, 

And  love’s  a shadow!” 

And  that  is  the  ditty  that  Margery  sings. 
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A LITTLE  CHILD  SHALL  LEAD  THEM. 

Through  the  ranks  of  the  gathered  people 
The  voice  of  the  preacher  rang, 

As  he  spake  of  the  biting  adder, 

Its  burning  and  deathless  fang. 

Some  soddened  faces  had  darkened, 

Some  women  had  softly  cried, 

Some  maudlin  voices  had  muttered, 

Some  sorrowful  sinners  sighed 

As  the  speaker  with  solemn  warning 
Spake  out  of  the  mighty  power 
One  human  soul  o’er  another  holds, 

Till  the  final  accounting  hour. 

“Why,  even  a little  child,”  said  he, 

“ Hath  might  in  its  fragile  hand 
To  draw  some  foot  from  perdition  back, 

Some  soul  toward  a better  land.” 

“Ay,  sir,  that’s  so,  true  as  Bible  words: 

If  you  please,  sir,  I’d  like  to  tell 
How  a drunken  fellow,  like  me,  gave  in 
To  a bit  of  a child  like  Nell. 

“ All  the  neighbors  know,  I expect  they  do, 
How  her  mother  that’s  dead  to-day, 

Used  to  bid  me  stop  all  my  drinking  ways, 
Used  to  run  to  the  loft  to  pray. 

“Well,  I kinder  promised  her  ’fore  she  died 
I would  start  on  a different  plan; 

I would  think  of  all  she  had  said  to  me, 

Be  a faithful  and  sober  man. 

“Oh,  my  friends,  I tried  it  a little  while, 

But  I slipped  low,  and  lower  down, 

Till  there  wasn’t  a clear  spot  on  my  soul, 

Nor  a worse  man  about  the  town. 

“But,  sir,  one  night  as  I lingered  late 
At  the  tavern  to  drain  my  glass, 

I felt  the  touch  of  a little  hand, 

It  was  Nelly,  my  little  lass! 

“With  her  baby  fingers  she  led  me  out, 

While  the  men  stopped  their  wild  carouse? 
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Even  toper  Jack,  he  took  off  his  hat 
As  he  would  in  a meetin’-house. 

“She  was  tired  a cornin'  so  far  from  home, 

An’  I held  her  agin  my  breast, 

Where  she  laid  her  head,  as  we  jogged  along, 
Little  Nelly,  so  glad  to  rest. 

“She  said  no  word,  an’  no  more  did  I, 

But  I tell  you  I did  feel  queer, 

When  across  my  roughened  and  grimy  hand, 

I felt  dropping  a great  hot  tear. 

“Well,  I’ve  handled  iron,  as  you  all  know, 
When  a’most  red-heated,  I guess, 

But  the  bitter  burn  of  my  daughter’s  tear 
Made  me  tremble,  I must  confess. 

“An’  I tell  you,  sir,  if  the  angels  see, 

Nelly’s  mother  was  lookin’  down, 

When  that  single  drop  burned  across  the  hand 
Of  the  sorriest  man  in  town. 

“For  I looked  right  up  to  the  solemn  stars, 

An’  I promised,  just  there  and  then, 

In  the  sight  of  God,  and  of  her  that’s  gone, 
That  I’d  try  for  the  right  again. 

“An’  now  when  the  lights  of  the  tavern  shine 
As  I go  to  my  home  anear, 

I see  the  face  of  my  patient  wife 
Shinin’  out  of  my  daughter’s  tear.” 

There  was  no  more  need  of  an  added  word 
To  the  softened  and  silent  men, 

There  was  only  the  sound  of  a woman’s  sob, 
And  the  preacher’s  low-toned  “Amen!” 


AT  THE  STAMP  WINDOW. 

Just  before  twelve  o’clock  yesterday  forenoon  there 
were  thirteen  men  and  one  woman  at  the  stamp  window 
of  the  post-office.  Most  of  the  men  had  letters  to  post 
for  the  outgoing  trains.  The  woman  had  something  tied 
up  in  a blue  match-box.  She  got  there  first,  and  she 
held  the  position  with  her  head  in  the  window  and  both 
elbows  on  the  shelf. 
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“Is  there  such  a place  in  this  country  as  Cleveland ?” 
she  began. 

“ Oh,  yes.” 

“ Do  you  send  mail  there?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well,  a woman  living  next  door  asked  me  to  mail 
this  box  for  her.  I guess  it’s  directed  all  right.  She 
said  it  ought  to  go  for  a cent.” 

“ Takes  two  cents,”  said  the  clerk,  after  weighing  it. 
44  If  there’s  writing  inside  it  will  be  twelve  cents.” 

“ Mercy  on  me,  but  how  you  do  charge!” 

Here  the  thirteen  men  began  to  push  up  and  hustle 
around  and  talk  about  one  old  match-box  delaying  two 
dozen  business  letters,  but  the  woman  had  lots  of  time. 
“Then  it  will  be  two  cents,  eh?” 

“ If  there  is  no  writing  inside.” 

“ Well,  there  may  be.  I know  she  is  a great  hand  to 
write.  She’s  sending  some  flower  seeds  to  her  sister,  and 
I presume  she  has  told  her  how  to  plant  ’em.” 

“ Two  threes !”  called  out  one  of  the  crowd,  as  he  tried 
to  get  to  the  window. 

“ Hurry  up !”  cried  another. 

“There  ought  to  be  a separate  window  here  for 
women!”  growled  a third. 

“Then  it  will  take  twelve  cents?”  she  calmly  queried, 
as  she  fumbled  around  for  her  purse.  • 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  I’d  better  pay  it,  I guess.” 

From  one  pocket  she  took  two  coppers.  From  her 
reticule  she  took  a three  cent  piece.  From  her  purse 
she  fished  out  a nickel ; and  it  was  only  after  a hunt  of 
eighty  seconds  that  she  got  the  twelve  cents  together. 
She  then  consumed  four  minutes  in  licking  on  the 
stamps,  asking  where  to  post  the  box,  and  wondering  if 
there  really  was  any  writing  inside, — but  woman  proposes 
and  man  disposes.  Twenty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
business  was  being  detained  by  a twelve-cent  woman, 
and  a tidal  wave  suddenly  took  her  away  from  the 
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window.  In  sixty  seconds  the  thirteen  men  had  been 
waited  on  and  gone  their  ways,  and  the  woman  returned 
to  the  window,  handed  in  the  box,  and  said: 

“ Them  stamps  are  licked  on  kind  o’  crooked,  but  ii 
won’t  make  any  difference,  will  it?” 


THE  MISER'S  WILL.-George  Birdseye. 

This  tale  is  true,  for  so  the  records  show; 

’Twas  in  Germany,  not  many  years  ago: 

Young  Erfurth  loved.  But  ere  the  wedding  day 
His  dearest  friend  stole  with  his  bride  away. 

The  woman  false  that  he  had  deemed  so  true, 

The  friend  he  trusted  but  an  ingrate,  too, 

What  wonder  that,  his  love  to  hatred  grown. 

His  heart  should  seem  to  all  mankind  a stone? 

All  kindred  ties  he  broke,  himself  be  banned 
And  sought  a solitude  in  stranger  land. 

Grief  finds  relief  in  something  found  to  do, 

The  mind  must  find  some  object  to  pursue; 

And  so,  ere  long,  his  being  was  controlled 
By  sole  debasing,  longing  greed  for  gold. 

How  soon  his  little  multiplied  to  much! 

His  hand  seemed  gifted  with  a Midas  touch; 

Yet  still  he  kept  himself  unto  himself, 

None  seeing  but  for  increase  of  his  pelf. 

Death  came  at  last;  discovering  ere  he  died, 

His  heart  had  yet  one  spot  unpetrified; 

For,  on  his  bed,  his  hand  upon  it  still, 

There,  open,  lay  the  poor  old  miser’s  will. 

The  will  was  read;  there  to  his  brothers  three 
He  left  to  each  a thousand  marks;  and  he, 

The  friend  who  caused  him  all  his  grief  and  shame( 
Was,  with  his  free  forgiveness,  left  the  same; 

But  none  of  these,  to  whom  such  wealth  he  gave 
Should  follow  his  remains  unto  the  grave 
On  pain  of  forfeit.  ’Neath  his  pillow  pressed 
Was  found  a letter,  sealed  : and  thus  addressed: 
“To  my  dear  native  city  of  Berlin.” 
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The  brothers  heard,  and  thought  it  was  no  sin 
To  stay  away;  besides,  his  absence  long 
Had  quenched  the  love  not  ever  over-strong. 

What  did  the  faithless  friend?  He  knelt  in  tears, 
Looked  back  in  anguish  o’er  the  vanished  years, 

Saw  once  again  their  happy  boyhood’s  time, 

Their  manhood’s  friendship,  his  repented  crime. 

“Oh,  my  wronged  Erfurth,  now  in  death  so  cold, 

I’ve  your  forgiveness,  care  I for  your  gold?1’ 

And,  at  the  funeral,  striving  to  atone, 

The  single  mourner  there,  he  walked  alone. 

The  letter  opened  at  the  Mayor’s  will, 

Was  found  to  hold  the  miser’s  codicil, 

Wherein  he  gave  his  hoarded  gold  and  lands 
To  him  that  disobeyed  the  will’s  commands, 

Should  such  there  be, — whose  heart  knew  love  or  pity,— ■ 
Or,  failing,  all  went  to  his  native  city. 

And  so  the  friend  who  stole  his  bride  away; 

Who  turned  to  night  his  joyous  morn  of  day, 

Humbly  repentant,  when  his  victim  died, 

Received  his  pardon  and  his  wealth  beside. 


TOTAL  ANNIHILATION.— Mary  D.  Brine, 

Oh,  he  was  a Bowery  bootblack  bold, 

And  his  years  they  numbered  nine; 

Rough  and  unpolished  was  he,  albeit 
He  constantly  aimed  to  shine. 

As  proud  as  a king  on  his  box  he  sat, 
Munching  an  apple  red, 

While  the  boys  of  his  set  looked  wistfully  on, 
And  “ Give  us  a bite!”  they  said. 

But  the  bootblack  smiled  a lordly  smile; 

“No  free  bites  here!”  he  cried. 

Then  the  boys  they  sadly  walked  away, 

Save  one  who  stood  at  his  side. 

“Bill,  give  us  the  core,”  he  whispered  low. 

That  bootblack  smiled  once  more, 

And  a mischievous  dimple  grew  in  his  che^k— 
“There  ain’t  goin’  to  be  no  core!” 
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LITTLE  TOM.— C.  B.  Lewis. 

His  step  was  unsteady  and  his  hands  trembled,  and 
there  was  that  unmeaning  look  in  his  eyes  which  comes 
when  rum  has  benumbed  the  brain. 

Not  thus  for  once,  but  it  was  the  same  day.  after  day, 
and  we  who  had  known  him  for  years  and  years — who 
Knew  his  tender  heart  and  his  many  noble  traits — grew 
sad  and  sought  to  pull  him  away  Irom  the  gulf  toward 
which  his  footsteps  tended.  He  listened  and  promised. 
He  knew  that  degradation  and  disgrace  were  before  him, 
and  he  made  a gallant  struggle  to  walk  in  better  paths. 

We  were  made  glad  then.  The  human  heart  never 
beats  so  proudly  as  when  it  has  sympathized  with  and 
encouraged  another  heart  to  do  right.  We  did  not  taunt 
him  with  his  failings,  and  thereby  inflict  scars  which 
kind  words  would  be  long  effacing ; we  did  not  let  him 
know  that  we  feared  temptation  would  overrule  his 
desire  to  do  right,  but  we  trusted  him. 

The  tempter  waited  for  him  at  every  turn,  clothed  in 
pleasant  garb  and  wearing  winning  smiles.  The  tempter 
flattered  him,  praised  him,  ridiculed  his  good  resolutions, 
and  we  were  not  there  to  plead  our  cause.  He  came 
back  to  us  one  night  with  that  vacant  stare  and  halting 
step,  and  we  wondered  if  there  was  anything  which 
could  strengthen  his  manhood  and  arm  him  to  resist 
those  enemies  who  believed  themselves  true  friends,  while 
they  bound  him  with  chains  which  held  him  down. 

He  promised  again  and  again, — promised,  meaning  to 
be  true,  but  coming  back  to  us  with  that  terrible,  hope- 
less  look  which  strong  drink  paints  on  the  face  of  him 
marked  for  a grave  over  which  no  eye  grows  dim,  and 
on  which  no  tear  of  love  or  sorrow  ever  falls.  At  last 
we  gave  him  up,  and  we  looked  upon  him  as  a once 
stalwart  pine  whose  roots  had  been  loosened  by  a mighty 
flood,  and  which  now  swayed  and  trembled,  ready  to 
fall,  yet  having  something  to  prevent  the  crash  for  a little 
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time.  We  had  clung  to  him  while  there  was  hope, — we 
waited  and  watched  and  kept  our  hearts  open  when  hope 
had  fled  away,  and  men  wondered  that  his  grave  was 
not  waiting  for  him. 

Little  Tom ! Strange  that  we  should  have  forgotten 
him  ! And  yet  we  had  not,  for  we  knew  that  many  times 
and  oft  his  childish  words  had  cut  the  father’s  heart 
and  thrilled  his  soul  more  than  any  words  of  ours, — more 
than  the  prayers  and  tears  of  a fond  wife  or  a gray-haired 
mother.  When  he  had  forgotten  us  who  had  labored 
with  him  like  brothers,  when  the  memories  of  home  and 
childhood  no  longer  had  a lodging  place  in  his  heart, 
when  manhood  had  been  left  groveling  in  the  dust,  then 
one  mightier  than  man  came  to  help  us.  Our  tears  fell, 
and  yet  we  knew  not  whether  to  grieve  or  rejoice. 

He  sat  at  his  table,  the  dim  gas-light  casting  strange 
shadows  over  his  bowed  head.  We  had  seen  him  thus 
so  often  that  we  could  only  pity.  Unnerved,  unstrung, — * 
floating  out  into  the  great  wide  ocean  wherein  wretched 
souls  are  being  tessed  and  driven  about  with  not  one  ray 
of  nope  to  br.ak  the  awful  gloom, — no  wonder  that  his 
pencil  was  idle  and  his  light  dim. 

A step  on  the  stairs.  It  had  a sound  so  unfamiliar 
lLat  we  raised  our  heads  and  looked  at  each  other  in  a 
startled  way  and  waited.  Step!  step!  it  came  nearer, 
and  we  rose  up  as  a figure  stood  in  the  door,  — a figure 
with  face  so  white  and  look  so  wild  that  we  could  not 
speak.  She  saw  the  form  at  the  table,  and  she  bent  over 
it  and  almost  shrieked : 

“ Come  home ! Little  Tom  is  dying !” 

The  words  roused  him.  He  looked  from  her  to  us, 
and  back,  in  a bewildered  way,  and  she  wailed : 

“ Little  Tom’s  been  dying  all  day ! He  wants  you  to 
hold  him  once  more!” 

The  words  drove  his  weakness  away  in  a moment,  and 
the  bewildered  look  was  replaced  by  one  of  such  fear  and 
remorse  and  anxiety  as  no  human  face  may  ever  wear 
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again.  We  went  with  them,  for  Little  Tom’s  rosy  face 
and  happy  voice  had  won  him  a place  in  our  hearts. 
Seeming  not  to  feel  the  earth  he  trod  upon,  nor  to  know 
whether  it  was  broad  day  or  solemn  midnight,  the  father 
hastened  on,  and  he  was  there  before  us. 

“ Little  Tom!  speak  to  me — it’s  father!”  he  wailed  as 
he  clasped  the  dying  boy  in  his  arms,  while  the  mother 
knelt  by  the  empty  crib  and  prayed  Gcd  that  her  des- 
olate hearthstone  should  not  be  further  overshadowed. 

“ Father!”  whispered  the  child  as  he  unclosed  his  eyes 
and  put  death  away  for  a brief  space. 

“Torn!  oh!  my  Tom!”  sobbed  the  father. 

“ I wanted  you  to  hold  me!”  whispered  Tom — “I 
wanted  you  to  kiss  me!” 

“ Leave  my  boy — leave  me  one  thing  to  love !”  prayed 
the  mother. 

“I  cannot  let  him  go — he  must  not  die!”  sobbed  the 
father. 

“Kiss  Little  Tom!”  whispered  the  child — “ hold  me 
tight — I cannot  see,  father!” 

Then  all  was  still.  The  silent  messenger  had  come 
and  gone.  With  his  icy  linger  he  had  touched  the  little 
heart,  and  beside  the  form  of  their  dead  boy  the  stricken 
parents  knelt  and  wept. 

We  grieved  with  them.  The  heart  knows  no  grief 
like  that  grief  which  swells  it  when  death  stills  a little 
voice  and  folds  little  white  hands  over  a heart  which 
never  had  an  evil  thought.  We  grieved  then,  but  as 
the  days  went  by  and  the  weeks  made  months,  we  re- 
joiced. Our  friend  grew  strong  and  noble  and  manly 
again.  The  cup  of  bitter  degradation  was  dashed  to 
earth,  and  he  was  strong  as  a lion  to  do  right  and  resist 
temptation. 

So  he  stands  to-day,  and  though  we  know  that  grief 
has  dimmed  his  sunshine,  and  that  his  heart  will  pain 
and  swell  as  he  remembers  the  little  grave  whose  mantle 
of  grass  is  nourished  by  a mother’s  tears,  we  thank  God 
that  Little  Tom  is  with  the  angels. 
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WHAT  ADAM  MISSED. 

Adam  never  knew  what  ’twas  to  be  a boy 
To  wheedle  pennies  from  a doting  sire, 

With  which  to  barter  for  some  pleasing  toy, 

Or  calm  the  rising  of  a strong  desire 

To  suck  an  orange.  Nor  did  he 

E’er  cast  the  Shuttlecock  to  battledoor; 

Nor  were  his  trousers  ever  out  at  knee, 

From  playing  marbles  on  the  kitchen  floor. 

He  never  skated  o’er  the  frozen  rill, 

When  winter’s  covering  o’er  the  earth  was  spread; 

Nor  ever  glided  down  the  slippery  hill, 

With  pretty  girls  upon  his  trusty  sled. 

He  never  swung  upon  his  father’s  gate, 

Or  slept  in  sunshine  on  the  cellar  door, 

Nor  roasted  chestnuts  at  the  kitchen  grate, 

Nor  spun  his  humming  top  upon  the  floor. 

He  ne’er  amused  himself  with  rows  of  bricks, 

So  set,  if  one  fall,  all  come  down  ; 

Nor  gazed  delighted  at  the  funny  tricks 
Of  harlequin  or  traveling  circus  clown. 

By  gradual  growth  he  never  reached  the  age 
When  cruel  Cupid  first  invokes  his  art, 

And  stamps  love’s  glowing  lesson,  page  by  page. 

Upon  the  tablets  of  a youngling’s  heart. 

He  never  wandered  forth  on  moonlight  nights, 

With  her  he  loved  above  all  earthly  things; 

Nor  tried  to  mount  old  Pindar’s  rocky  heights, 
Because  he  fancied  love  had  lent  him  wings. 

He  never  tripped  it  v'er  the  ball-room  floor, 

Where  love  and  music  intertwine  their  charms, 

Nor  wandered  listless  by  the  sandy  shore, 

Debarred  the  pleasures  of  his  lady’s  arms. 

For  Adam, — so  at  least  it  has  been  said 
By  many  an  ancient  and  a modern  sage,— 

Before  a moment  of  his  life  had  fled, 

Was  fully  thirty  years  of  age! 

6f* 
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MINE  VAMILY.— Charles  F.  Adams. 

Dimbled  scheeks  mit  eyes  off  plue, 

Mout’  like  id  vas  moisd  mit  dew, 

Und  leedle  teetli  shust  peekin’  droo,— 
Dot’s  der  baby. 

Curly  head,  und  full  of  glee, 

Drowsers  all  oudt  at  der  kne£, — 

He  vas  peen  blayin’  horse,  you  see, — 
Dot’s  leedle  Otto. 

Yon  hundord  seexty  in  der  shade, 

Der  oder  day  vhen  she  vas  veighed,— 
She  beats  me  soon  I vas  avraid, — 

Dot’s  mine  Gretchen. 

Bare-footed  head,  und  pooty  stoudt, 

Mit  grooked  legs,  dat  vill  bend  oudt, 
Fond  off  his  bier  und  sauer  kraut , — 

Dot’s  me  himself. 

Von  schmall  young  baby,  full  of  fun, 

Yon  leedle  pright-eyed,  roguish  son, 

Yon  frau  to  greet  vhen  vork  vas  done,-** 
Dot’s  mine  vamily. 


PATCHWORK  PHILOSOPHY. 

I’ve  been  thinking  some,  Keziah, 
While  a-sittin  at  my  work, — 
Though  I ain’t,  the  sort  of  woman 
To  let  thinking  make  me  shirk,— 
Ez  I say,  I’ve  been  a thinking 
What  a very  curious  way 
Our  lives  is  patched  up  together, 

Cut  and  fit  ’em  as  we  may ! 

It’s  a square  of  blue  or  crimson, 
Then  a square  of  dark  and  light, 
Then  a half  of  red  and  yellow 
By  a half  of  solid  white ; 

And  with  all  our  kalkilations 
Ez  to  how  the  patterns  run, 
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We  can  never  tell  eggsackly, 

Until  all  the  quilt  is  done. 

There’s  that  bit  of  blue,  jes  yonder, 

’Tis  as  bright  as  June  sky  yet, 

*Tain’t  your  flimsy  kind  of  cambric, 
That  you  daren’t  as  much  as  wet. 

It’s  been  five  and  twenty  summers 
Since  that  cambric  gown  was  new, 
And  these  withered  cheeks  had  roses. 
That  were  best  set  off  by  blue. 

Then  that  laylock  on  the  corner, 

It  belonged  to  Betsy  Wade; 

She  was  alius  sort  ofshif’less, 

Buying  what  was  sure  to  fade. 

But  she  somehow  took  folks’  fancies, 
For  men  ne’er  are  o’erwise, 

And  the  weakest  sort  of  wimmen 
Can  throw  sawdust  in  their  eyes. 

And  that  check,  ’twas  off  a weskit 
That  I made  for  Abel  Green ; 

We  was — yes,  chile— nigh  to  married, 
When — when  Betsy  came  between 
Wall,  ’tain’t  worth  talking  over, 
Howsoe’er  the  squares  may  fit; 

Ye  kin  never  tell,  till  j’ining, 

Ez  to  how  the  colors  hit. 

For  the  blue  will  spile  the  purple, 

And  the  laylock  spile  the  gray, 

And  the  squares  ye  matched  so  certain* 
Will  match  jes’  the  other  way. 

And  with  all  yer  careful  patching, 

You  are  alius  sure  to  find 
That  the  pattern,  when  it’s  finished, 
Ain’t  eggsackly  to  your  mind. 

So,  Keziah,  I’ve  been  thinking, 

Here  a-sitting  at  my  work — 

Though  I ain’t  the  sort  of  woman 
To  let  fancies  make  me  shirk — 

That  our  lives  is  like  a patchwork, 

With  its  squares  of  dark  and  light, 
And  there’s  only  One,  above  us, 

Who  ^an  do  the  j’ining  right. 
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TREAD  WATER  JIM.— Samuel  W.  Small. 

* Who's  datf — W’y  dat’s  Tread  water  Jim, 

De  wust  little  nigger  in  town ; 

What  de  folkes  all  sez  deyTi  hang  him, 

’Kase  why,  hit  don’t  seem  he  kin  drown! 
He  keeps  hisself  dere  in  de  watah 
’Bout  half  ob  his  time  in  de  year; 

An’  ef  he’s  got  any  home  round  hyar 
Hits  out  on  de  eend  ob  dat  pier! 

“Well,  de  name  what  he’s  got — it  was  gin  him 
By  folkes  what  was  kno’in  de  facks, 

Fer  dey  sed  dat  sum  title  was  due  him 
’Kase  he’d  done  wun  de  nobles’  of  acks! 

Ob  koarse  I kin  tell  yer  de  story, 

’Kase  I was  rite  dare  on  de  spot, 

An’  ef  Jim  is  entutl’d  to  glory 
He  fa’rly  earnt  all  dat  he’s  got! 

“Yer  see,  hit  waz  out  on  de  wahf,  dar, 

Wun  sunshiny  mawnin  in  May, 

Dat  er  little  chile  up  from  de  Nawf,  Sar, 

Wuz  tooken  out  dar  fer  ter  play ; 

An’  Jim  wuz  out  dar  wid  his  fish  line, 

An’  de  nuss  warn’!  a-watohin’  de  chile. 

So  hit  walked  off  rite  inter  de  brine 
At  dat  corner  dar  by  de  big  pile. 

“Well,  den  dar  wuz  skreamin’  and  crym? 

Fum  all  de  folkes  round  on  de  pier. 

But  Jim  seed  hit  warn’t  no  use  tryin’ 

Ter  reskew  de  chile  fum  up  heah— 

So  he  tuck  er  long  dive  fer  de  watah 

An’  struck  whar  de  chile  hed  gone  down. 
An’  hit  tuck  him  so  long  fer  ter  fine  hit 
De  people  tho’t  bofe  ’em  would  drown. 

“But  purty  soon  out  in  de  stream  dar 
Er  kinky  black  hed  cum  in  sight, 

An’  helt  close  ter  his  bres’  wif  bofe  ban’s,  sab* 
Wuz  de  baby  all  limpy  an’  white! 

Den  de  moufs  ob  de  peeple  wuz  opened 
In  er  long  an’  enkuridgin  shout! 

‘Cum  on  wid  de  bote,  men !’  Jim  hollered— 

* I’ll  tread  watah  ontill  yer  get  out  1’ 
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“Den  dey  bent  ter  der  ores  like  Marsters, 

An’  dew  ter  whar  Jim,  wid  de  chile, 

Wuz  doin’  his  bes’  ter  keep  floatin’ 

But  weak’unin’  hiz  lick  all  de  while, 

Dey  brought  de  two  heah  ter  de  landin’, 

An’  de  mother  wuz  crazy  wid  joy, 

While  de  father  jiss  retched  fer  dat  darkey 
An’  hugged  him  ez  do’  his  own  boy! 

“So,  yer  see,  dat’s  de  reeziu  dey  gib  him 
De  name  dat  yer  heered  me  jess  call — 

An’  nobody  bodders  along  wid  Jim, 

An’  he  does  ez  he  pleazes  wid  all! 

Ob  koarse,  what  he  done  wuz  right  brave,  sah, 
An’  mebbe  wuz  wurthy  er  crown — 

But  Jim! — Well,  Jim’s  jess  de  blamedes’ 

No  ’count  little  nigger  in  town !” 


DANIEL  versus  DISHCLOTH. — G.  A.  Stevens. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  law,  as  our  laws  are  very 
considerable  both  in  bulk  and  number,  according  as  the 
Statutes  declare,  eonsiderandi , consider  ando,  consideran- 
dum,  and  are  not  to  be  meddled  with  by  those  that  don’t 
understand  them.  Law  always  expresses  itself  with  true 
grammatical  precision;  never  confounding  moods,  cases, 
or  genders — except,  indeed,  when  a woman  happens  ac- 
cidentally to  be  slain,  then  the  verdict  is  always  brought 
in  manslaughter.  The  essence  of  the  law  is  altercation, 
for  the  law  can  altercate,  fulminate,  deprecate,  irritate, 
and  go  on  at  any  rate.  Now,  the  quintessence  of  the  law 
has,  according  to  its  name,  five  parts: — The  first,  is  the 
beginning  or  insipiendum ; the  second,  the  uncertainty 
or  dubitendum;  the  third,  delay  or puzzliendum;  fourthly, 
replication  without  endum;  and  fifthly,  monstrum  and 
horrendum.  All  of  which  are  exemplified  in  the  follow- 
ing case: — Daniel  against  Dishcloth. 

Daniel  was  groom  in  the  same  family  wherein  Dish- 
cloth was  cook-maid;  and  Daniel  returning  home  one 
day  fuddled,  he  stooped  down  to  take  a sop  out  of  the 
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dripping-pan ; Dishcloth  pushed  him  into  the  dripping- 
pan,  which  spoiled  his  clothes,  and  he  was  advised  to 
bring  his  action  against  the  cook-maid,  the  proceedings 
of  which  were  as  follows.  The  first  person  who  spoke  was 
Mr.  Sergeant  Snuffle;  he  began,  saying,  “ Since  I have 
the  honor  to  be  pitched  upon  to  open  this  cause  to  your 
Lordship,  I shall  not  impertinently  presume  to  take  up 
any  of  your  Lordship’s  time  by  a round-about  circumloc- 
utory manner  of  speaking  or  talking,  quite  foreign  to  the 
purpose,  and  not  anywise  relating  to  the  matter  in  hand. 
X shall,  I will,  X design  to  show  what  damages  my  client 
has  sustained  hereupon,  whereupon,  and  thereupon.  Now , 
my  Lord,  my  client  being  a servant  in  the  same  family 
with  Dishcloth,  and  not  being  on  board  wages,  imagined 
he  had  a right  to  the  fee-simple  of  the  dripping-pai)f 
therefore  he  made  an  attachment  on  the  sop  with  his 
right  hand,  which  the  defendant  replevied  with  her  left 
hand,  tripped  us  up,  and  tumbled  us  into  the  dripping* 
pan.  Now  in  Broughton’s  Reports,  Slack,  versus  Small* 
wood,  it  is  said,  that  primus  strokus  sine  jocus , absolutus  est 
provokus;  now,  who  gave  the  primus  strokus?  who  gave 
the  first  offence?  Yvdiy,  the  cook;  she  brought  the  drip- 
ping-pan there ; for,  my  Lord,  though  we  will  allow,  if 
we  had  not  been  there  we  could  not  have  been  thrown 
down  there;  yet,  my  Lord,  if  the  dripping-pan  had  not 
been  there,  it  is  decidedly  clear  we  could  not  have  tum- 
bled down  into  the  dripping-pan.” 

The  next  counsel,  cn  the  same  side,  began  with,  “ My 
Lord,  he  who  makes  use  of  many  words  to  no  purpose 
has  not  much  to  say  for  himself,  therefore  I shall  come 
to  the  point  at  once ; at  once  and  immediately,  I shall 
come  to  the  point.  My  client  was  in  liquor — the  liquor 
in  him  having  served  an  ejectment  upon  his  understand- 
ing, common  sense  was  nonsuited,  “and  he  was  a man  be- 
side himself,  as  Dr.  Biblibus  declares,  in  his  Dissertation 
upon  Bumpers ; in  the  139th  volume  of  the  Abridgment  of 
the  Statutes,  pp.  1286,  he  says  that  a drunken  man  is  homo 
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duplicans,  or  a double  man,  not  only  because  he  sees  things 
double,  but  also  because  he  is  not  as  he  should  be,  perfecto 
ipse  he,  but  is  as  he  should  not  be,  defecto  tipse  he!' 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  rose  up  gracefully,  play- 
ing with  his  rubles  prettily,  and  tossing  the  ties  of  his 
wig  about  emphatically.  He  began  with,  “ My  Lud,  and 
you,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  I humbly  do  conceive  I have 
the  authority  to  declare  that  I am  counsel  in  this  case 
for  the  defendant ; therefore,  my  Lud,  I shall  not  flourish 
away  in  words ; words  are  no  more  than  filagree  work ; 
some  people  may  think  them  an  embellishment,  but  to 
me  it  is  as  an  utter  astonishment  how  anyone  can  be  so 
impertinent,  to  the  detriment  of  all  rudiment.  But,  my 
Lud,  this  is  not  to  be  looked  at  through  the  medium  of 
right  and  wrong;  for  the  law  knows  no  medium,  and 
right  and  wrong  are  but  its  shadows.  N ow,  in  the  first 
place,  they  have  called  a kitchen  my  client’s  j>remises. 
Now,  a kitchen  is  nobody’s  premises;  a kitchen  is  not  a 
warehouse,  nor  a wash-house — an  inn-house,  nor  an  out- 
house— nor  a dwelling-house — no,  my  Lud,  ’tis  absolutely 
and  bona  fide  neither  more  nor  less  than  a kitchen;  or 
as  the  law  more  classically  expresses,  a kitchen  is — earn - 
eria  necessaria  pro  usus  coolcaree,  cum  saucepanis,  siew- 
panis’>  sculler  o,  dresserro , coal-holo , stovis,  smolcejaclco,  pro 
rostandum,  boilandum,  fryandum , et  plum-pudding  mix- 
andum,  pro  turtle-soup es,  calves-head  hashibus,  cum  cali- 
pash, et  calipashibus.  Now,  we  shall  not  avail  ourselves 
of  an  alibi;  but  admit  of  the  existence  of  a cook-maid. 
Now,  my  Lud,  we  shall  take  it  upon  a new  ground,  and 
beg  a new  trial ; for,  as  they  have  curtailed  our  names 
from  plain  Mary  into  Moll,  I hope  the  Court  will  not 
allow  of  this ; for  if  they  were  to  allow  of  mistakes,  what 
would  the  law  do? — for,  when  the  law  don’t  find  mistakes, 
it  is  the  business  of  the  lavr  to  make  them.” 

Therefore,  the  Court  allowed  them  the  liberty  of  a 
new  trial ; for  the  law  is  our  liberty,  and  it  is  happy  for 
us  that  we  have  the  liberty  of  going  to  law. 
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HILDA,  SPINNING. 

Spinning,  spinuing,  by  the  sea. 

All  the  night! 

On  a stormy,  rock-ribbed  shore, 

Where  the  north-winds  downward  pom; 
And  the  tempests  fiercely  sweep 
From  the  mountains  to  the  deep, 

Hilda  spins  beside  the  sea, 

All  the  night! 

Spinning,  at  her  lonely  window, 

By  the  sea! 

With  her  candle  burning  clear, 

Every  night  of  all  the  year, 

And  her  sweet  voice  crooning  low 
Quaint  old  songs  of  love  and  woe, 

Spins  she  at  her  lonely  window 
By  the  sea. 

On  a bitter  night  in  March, 

Long  ago, 

Hilda,  very  young  and  fair, 

With  a crowm  of  golden  hair, 

Watched  the  tempest  raging  wild, 
Watched  the  roaring  sea — and  smiled-* 
Through  that  wToful  night  in  March, 
Long  ago ! 

What,  though  all  the  winds  were  out 
In  their  might? 

Richard’s  boat  wras  tried  and  true; 
Stanch  and  brave  his  hardy  crew; 
Strongest  he  to  do  or  dare. 

Said  she,  breathing  forth  a prayer: 

“He  is  safe,  though  winds  are  out 
In  their  might?” 

But,  at  length,  the  morning  dawned 
Still  and  clear; 

Calm,  in  azure  splendor,  lay 
All  the  waters  of  the  bay; 

And  the  ocean’s  angry  moans 
Sank  to  solemn  undertones, 

As,  at  last,  the  morning  dawned 
Still  and  clear  { 
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With  her  waves  of  golden  hair 
Floating  free, 

Hilda  ran  along  the  shore, 

Gazing  off  the  waters  o’er; 

And  the  fishermen  replied: 

“He  will  come  in  with  the  tide,” 

As  they  saw  her  golden  hair 
Floating  free ! 

All!  he  came  in  with  the  tide, 

Came  alone! 

Tossed  upon  the  shining  sands, 

Ghastly  face  and  clutching  hands, 
Seaweed  tangled  in  his  hair, 

Bruised  and  torn  his  forehead  fair- — 
Thus  he  came  in  with  the  tide, 

All  alone ! 

Hilda  watched  beside  her  dead 
Day  and  night. 

Of  those  hours  of  mortal  woe 
Human  ken  may  never  know; 

She  was  silent,  and  his  ear 
Kept  the  secret,  close  and  dear, 

Of  her  watch  beside  her  dead, 

Day  and  night! 

What  she  promised  in  the  darkness, 
Who  can  tell? 

But  upon  that  rock-ribbed  shore 
Burns  a beacon  evermore; 

And,  beside  it,  all  the  night, 

Hilda  guards  the  lonely  light, 

Though  what  vowed  she  in  the  darkness 
None  may  tell! 

Spinning,  spinning  by  the  sea, 

All  the  night ! 

While  her  candle,  gleaming  wide 
O’er  the  restless,  rolling  tide, 

Guides  with  steady,  changeless  ray, 

The  lone  fisher  up  the  bay, — 

Hilda  spins  beside  the  sea, 

Through  the  night. 

Fifty  years  of  patient  spinning 
By  the  seal 
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Old  and  worn,  she  sleeps  to-day, 

While  the  sunshine  gilds  the  bay; 

But  her  candle  shining  clear 
Every  night  of  all  the  year, 

Still  is  telling  of  her  spinning 
By  the  sea ! 


BEAR  BUTTE  MOUNTAIN.— Rev.  David  Wilson. 

This  mountain  is  a detached  peak  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  can  be  seen  at 
distance  of  ninety  miles.  Its  altitude  is  5200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 

Venerable,  ancient,  solitary  mound, 

Uprising  like  a giant  in  the  path 
Of  conquering  armies.  Mighty  one! 

Disdaining  all  companionship — alone, 

Thy  crested  helmet  resting  ’neath  the  clouds, 

Upon  thy  sable  brow.  Thy  visored  face 
Bronzed,  blackened  by  the  storms  of  many  years, 

Looks  eastward  as  the  sunbeams  gleam  afar; 

And  the  wild  deer  bounds  from  thy  side 
Upon  the  grassy  plain,  as  thy  long  plume 
A shadow  weaves  around  his  timid  feet. 

Thou  wert  a hero  ’midst  surrounding  chiefs, 

Like  thee  essaying  kingship  in  the  world, 

When  boulder  mountains,  in  contention  grand  or  loud. 
Clashed  their  rock-shields  in  thundering  clang, 

And  rose  majestic  o’er  a floating  world. 

Oh  ! giant  mountain,  speak,  if  now  ye  can 
Tell  of  the  ages  of  the  ancient  world, 

When  the  wild  behemoth  at  thy  side 
Rolled  oft  amain  in  the  now  sunken  sea, 

And  giant  reptiles  crawled  around  thy  feet. 

What  treasures  hast  thou  gathered  in  the  past? 

What  mines  locked  up  as  secrets  in  thy  breast? 

Or  are  these  buried  where  proud  man  in  vain 
Shall  seek  to  find  them,  like  the  pirate’s  horde, 

Mid  unfrequented  and  abysmal  shades? 

Thou’st  stood,  a silent  warder  of  the  plain, 

Which,  like  the  ocean,  limitless  and  vast, 

Rolls  onward,  outward,  viewless  and  afar, 

Kissing  the  bended  horizon,  awTay — 

Where  man’s  imagining  hath  never  yet 
Traced  the  sure  boundary  of  the  viewless  air. 
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Thou’rt  crowned  a monarch,  and  around  thy  feet, — 
Like  Xerxes  old,  who  gazed  upon  the  host 
Whom  proud  ambition  from  the  plains  afar, 

Had  gathered  near  the  golden  Hellespont 
To  conquer  Greece, — thou,  too,  shalt  see  from  far 
A mighty  host  of  peaceful  warriors  stand, 

From  the  far-distant  East,  an  army  grand. 

From  every  land, — from  Sweden’s  mountains, 

And  from  Norway’s  pines;  from  proud  Germania, 
And  its  forests  old;  from  Russia’s  firs, 

And  Albion’s  cloudy  hills— all  nations  here: 
Millions  from  every  land  and  every  clime 
Shall  pitch  their  white  tents  near  and  far  away; 
And  thou,  a monarch  still,  shall  hold  thy  court 
Mid  passing  clouds,  in  mystery  sublime, 

As  thou  didst  of  yore  when  Judean  tribes, 
Trembling  in  thy  shade,  in  silence  worshipped 
Him  who  dwelt  on  high,— the  One  Great  Spirit 
Who,  to  them  unseen,  within  thy  caverns  deep 
Held  the  pure  spirits  of  their  warriors  bold 
From  earthly  combat  and  from  mortal  strife. 

Thou  standest  in  the  shadows  of  the  night; 

And  Saturn  holds  the  distant  torch  sublime, 

And  Jupiter  his  asteroidal  lamps, 

To  illume  in  splendor  thy  imperial  crown, 

The  monarch  mountain  of  the  Western  hills! 


THE  STAGE-DRIVER’S  STORY. 

In  ’67  Jake  Poole  was  staging  the  route  from  Gallatin 
to  Helena,  in  Montana,  driving  a four  horse  coach  in 
summer  and  a “ jerky”  in  winter,  seventy  miles  a day 
through  the  wildest  region,  and  over  one  of  the  most  dan- 
gerous routes  in  the  United  States.  The  country  through 
which  this  trail  ran — for  it  was  little  less  than  a trail — * 
was  totally  uninhabited,  but  for  the  three  stage  stations, 
where  horses  were  changed,  and  which  were  dugouts,  or 
huts,  twenty  miles  apart.  The  Indians,  although  gen- 
erally friendly,  were  liable  to  become  enemies  at  a mo- 
ment’s warning ; road  agents  and  outlaws  were  thicker 
.6* 
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upon  the  Gallatin  route  than  any  other  north  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  the  route  itself  ran  through  prec- 
ipices, as  though  originally  laid  out  by  mountain  sheep* 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  Jake  was  a successful  driver, 
made  better  time,  lost  fewer  mails  and  express  safes,  and 
ran  his  coach  at  a smaller  expense  to  the  company,  than 
any  other  man  in  their  employ.  But  when  misfortune 
did  overtake  him,  it  was  no  light  hand  that  the  genius 
of  evil  laid  upon  him,  whicn  the  following  adventure 
proves : 

One  muggy  morning,  in  early  May,  as  Poole  hauled 
up  in  front  of  the  stage  office  and  prepared  to  receive 
mails,  express  and  messengers,  and  passengers,  if  any 
there  should  be  for  Helena,  the  Wells  Fargo  agent  called 
to  him  from  within.  Throwing  the  reins  over  the  foot- 
brake,  Poole  descended  from  his  perch  and  entered  the 
office.  The  agent  shut  the  door  behind  him ; then  draw- 
ing near  he  said,  in  a half  whisper : “ There’s  fifteen 
thousand  in  currency  in  the  safe,  to  take  over  to-day.” 

“ All  right!”  responded  Jake.  “ I’ve  carried  more  be- 
fore now  and  carried  it  safely.” 

“ But,”  said  the  agent,  drawing  nearer,  “ Dick’s  sick 
and  there’s  no  messenger.” 

“Ah!”  said  the  driver,  meditatively;  then,  touching 
the  revolvers  which  hung  at  his  belt:  “I’ll  be  messenger 
and  coachman  both  then.” 

“But,”  still  continued  the  other,  “there’s  one  thing 
more,”  and  he  leaned  forward  so  that  his  lips  touched 
his  companion’s  ear.  “ Copper  Tom  and  his  pal,  qjd  Jim, 
are  on  the  road.  A man  from  Cross  Trees  was  robbed 
by  them  last  night.” 

Poole  whistled  long  and  low,  and  his  hand  fell  from 
his  pistol  butt.  “ Copper  Tom”  was  the  worst  road  agent 
in  Montana, — a desperado  with  both  courage  and  brains. 

“ Don’t  send  the  rags.” 

“I  must!”  said  the  expressman  anxiously.  “ The  order 
is  peremptory ; the  money  must  go  to-day,  messenger  or 
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no  messenger.  Now,  will  you  take  it  and  carry  it  through  ?’ 9 

Jake  laughed.  “I’ll  take  it;  that’s  part  of  my  busi- 
ness. Throw  the  safe  under  the  seat  and  give  me  your 
pistol,  I may  want  twp,”  and  he  took  the  other’s  revolver 
from  the  desk  where  it  lay  and  thrust  it  into  his  boot- 
top.  “ As  to  carrying  it  through,  that’s  another  matter, 
with  these  fellows  to  stop  it.  But  I’ll  promise  you  this,— 
it'  I go  through,  the  safe  shall!” 

The  agent  grasped  his  hand  and  shook  it  warmly. 
The  door  was  thrown  open,  the  driver  mounted  his  seat, 
the  iron  box  was  stowed  beneath  his  feet,  the  single  pas- 
senger (an  old  woman,  to  be  left  at  the  first  station)  got 
in,  the  whip  cracked,  the  horses  plunged,  the  coach 
lurched  heavily  forward  and,  amid  a shower  of  mud,  dis- 
appeared down  the  steep  mountain  road.  Although  it 
was  May,  the  morning  was  cold,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
sun  had  climbed  well  up  the  eastern  sky  that  the  chill 
thawed  out  of  the  air,  and  by  that  hour  Poole  was  more 
than  twenty  miles  upon  his  journey,  with  fresh  horses  in 
their  traces,  and  an  empty  coach  behind  him.  He  began 
to  brighten  with  the  sun. 

“After  I get  through  the  Devil’s  Pass,”  said  he  to 
himself,  “ Copper  Tom  or  any  other  man  may  whistle  for 
me,  for  from  that  to  Dickson’s  is  as  handsome  a road  as 
ever  a horse  struck  foot  upon,  and  whoever  tries  to  stop 
me  there,  unless  he  shoots  first,  will  go  under  the  leader’s 
feet.  I intend  to  make  that  little  seven  miles  in  just 
twenty-eight  minutes  without  brakes.”  And  he  gathered 
his  reins  with  a firmer  hand,  as  if  already  whirling  at 
that  mad  pace  down  the  mountain  side.  “ Let’s  see,”  he 
continued,  “if  nothing  goes  wrong  and  the  road’s  all 
right,  I ought  to  make  my  last  change  by  five  o’clock  and 
reach  the  Pass  before  six.  I’ll  strike  Dick’s  before  seven 
certain.  Beyond  that  the  road  is  too  open  and  too  much 
traveled  into  Helena  to  be  dangerous.  Bv  Jove,”  he 
concluded,  his  heart  warming  as  he  struck  his  heel 
against  the  safe  beneath  the  seat,  “ I don’t  see  where  the 
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agents  can  stop  me  unless — Good  heavens!  what  if  they 
try  it  in  the  very  Pass  itself?  I had  not  thought  of 
that!’5  The  man  was  silent  for  a moment  and  his  face 
grave ; then,  brightening,  he  shook  his  reins,  loosened 
his  revolvers  in  boot  and  belt,  and  concluded  his  solilo- 
quy with  the  remark:  “Well,  if  they  meet  me  in  the 
Pass  ’twill  be  about  an  even  thing.  If  they  miss  their 
first  shot  I’ll  run  ’em  down,  drive  ’em  into  the  canyon, 
or  drop  ’em  with  my  pistols.  If  they  don’t  miss,  why 
then  the  swag’s  theirs!”  It  was  now  nigh  noon  and 
soon  station  two  was  reached,  where  horses  were  again 
changed  and  where  Poole  dined  upon  jerked  bear  meat, 
hot  bread  and  black  coffee.  Strong  food,  but  none  too 
strong  for  the  long  ride  yet  before  him. 

As  he  mounted  the  box  and  prepared  to  depart  the 
keeper  of  the  station  slipped  from  his  dugout  and  drew 
near.  “ There’s  an  old  pard  down  the  road  a bit  that’ll 
want  a ride.  He  war  here  ’bout  two  hours  ago.  He’ll 
bear  watchin’.”  And  the  rough  frontiersman  touched 
the  pistol  butt  which  pfotruded  from  his  open  shirt  front 
to  emphasize  his  warning. 

Jake  nodded.  “Thanks,  Tom,  I’ll  keep  my  eyes 
open.  So  long!”  The  fresh  steeds  in  harness  sprang 
strongly  forward,  and  the  empty  coach  whirled  away. 

“It’s  old  Jim,  sure,”  said  he  to  himself,  as  his  trained 
eye  searched  the  road  before  him.  “The  old  devil  wants 
to  ride  so  that  he’ll  be  on  hand  when  Copper  Tom  turns 
up  in  the  Pass,  I see  it  all.”  The  teeiA  closed  with  a 
snap.  “ Good,”  he  continued  a moment  later.  “ He  she  1 
ride.”  Some  five  miles  were  passed,  when,  in  the  shad,  w 
of  a pine  that  grew  near  the  trail,  Jake  espied  his  pro- 
spective passenger  prone  upon  the  ground,  apparently 
resting.  As  the  coach  drew  near  the  man  arose  slowly. 

“Hullo,  driver!  Kin  ye  favor  an  old  beggar  with  a 
lift?  I’m  too  old  to  tramp  as  I used  to,  an’  too  poor  to 
pay  for  a ride.  Kin  ye  give  me  one?”  He  stepped  for- 
ward as  he  spoke.  Poor  he  was,  if  tattered  garments 
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betoken  poverty.  Old  he  surely  was,  for  the  withered 
skin  and  scanty  gray  locks,  the  claw-like  hands  and 
sunken  eyes  could  not  well  be  disguised.  Half  in  scorn 
and  half  in  pity,  yet  fully  awake  to  his  danger,  Jake 
drew  rein  and  replied:  “Yes.  Be  lively;  I’m  behind 
time  now.  Where  do  you  go?”  The  old  man  answered, 
as  he  struggled  to  a seat  at  the  driver’s  side : “ Dickson’s.” 
A touch  of  the  whip  and  the  horses  were  again  upon  a 
trot.  Poole  eyed  his  companion  and  almost  unconsciously 
dropped  his  hand  to  liis  boot  top  and  loosened  the  re- 
volver there. 

“Cold  day  for  May,”  said  the  new  comer  shivering. 
“ This  yer  wind’s  sharp.” 

“Yes,”  responded  the  other,  wondering  where  about 
his  ragged  clothes  the  scoundrel  had  concealed  his  weap- 
ons, “ it  is  cold ; but  you’ll  find  it  warmer  in  the  Pass.” 

“Sure?”  said  the  old  man,  leering  in  Jake’s  face. 

“Sure,”  responded  that  worthy,  his  blood  chilling  with 
the  covert  hint  in  the  word,  and  he  urged  his  horses  to 
yet  greater  speed. 

The  grade  was  sharply  descending  now,  and  the  road 
rocky  and  rough.  A mile  more  and  the  Pass  would  be 
reached.  The  coach  fairly  swayed  under  his  rapid  mo- 
tion. Old  Jim  was  forced  to  cling  to  the  seat  with  both 
hands,  in  order  to  avoid  being  hurled  to  the  ground. 
This  was  as  Jake  desired,  and  he  smiled  grimly  as  he 
noticed  the  other’s  action. 

“ Yer-a-drivin’-purty-fast!”  screamed  the  gray-headed 
desperado,  the  words  fairly  jerked  from  him  as  the  coach 
sprang  forward,  rocking  from  side  to  side.  “ You’il-hev 
-to-hold-up-at-the-Pass-I-reckon ! ’ ’ 

Jake  set  his  teeth.  The  granite  walls  of  the  Pass  were 
now  just  before  them,  and  the  roadway  descending  and 
steep,  ran  into  the  shadow  of  the  coming  night  and  the 
gloom  of  the  grave-like  opening, — a narrow  path,  but 
little  wider  than  the  coach  itself.  The  roar  of  the  angry 
river  belowr  knelled  a never  ending  warning,  as  it  ran,  rag- 
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ged  and  torn  among  the  jagged  rocks,  and  the  deathlike 
mist  that  crept  up  was  deep  and  chill. 

“ I won’t  hold  up !”  and  with  these  words  the  driver 
struck  his  horses  sharply,  and  snorting,  they  sprang  for- 
ward into  the  Devil’s  Pass.  At  the  same  instant,  halt 
way  through  the  terrible  gorge,  standing  motionless  in 
the  centre  of  the  roadway,  a beetling  wall  of  rock  upon 
one  hand,  a chasm  of  unknown  depth  upon  the  other, 
was  seen  a man.  Copper  Tom  was  awaiting  his  quarry. 
The  old  man  at  Poole’s  side  uttered  a cry,  and  loosening 
his  grip  of  the  seat  with  one  hand  he  would  have  thrust 
it  into  his  breast;  but  the  other  leaned  suddenly  towar< \ 
him,  and  pressing  a revolver  muzzle  against  his  forehead, 
whispered  hoarsely:  “Down  with  yer  hands!  If  ye  stir 
ag’in,  I’ll  kill  ye!  I know  ye,  old  Jim,  an’  ye  can’t  catch 
Jake  Poole  nor  his  load  this  time ! Down  with  yer  hands !” 

The  shuddering  rascal’s  hand  fell  at  his  side;  his  face 
grew  ashen-hued,  and  his  eyes  stared  before  him.  They 
were  rapidly  approaching  Copper  Tom.  For  an  instant 
as  they  came,  that  worthy  stood  facing  them;  then 
through  the  fading  light  he  saw  the  position  of  his  pa.\, 
upon  whom  he  had  depended — he  saw  the  stern,  set  face 
of  the  driver— he  saw  the  furious  horses  plunging  down 
upon  him — and  with  a terror-stricken  cry  he  turned  and 
fled!  Could  he  but  reach  the  lower  end  of  the  cause- 
way he  might  escape,  could  he  but  find  a single  spot  to 
turn  aside  he  would  be  safe;  but  it  was  not  to  be. 
Nearer  and  nearer  thundered  the  iron-shod  hoof  behind 
him,  narrower  and  still  narrower  grew  the  fatal  road, 
until  there  rang  a horrible,  despairing  cry,  mingled  with 
the  frightened  snort  of  the  horses,  a dark  something  bent 
down  before  the  plunging  steeds,  roiled  an  instant  before 
their  grinding  feet,  and  then,  spurned  by  the  flying  wheels, 
was  hurled  into  the  canyon  beneath,  and  the  coach  sped 
on.  Half  an  hour  later,  Jake  Poole  pulled  into  the  cor- 
ral at  Dickson’s  ranch,  and  tumbling  a half  fainting 
man  from  the  seat  at  his  side  into  the  arms  of  the  as- 
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fcounded  hostlers  he  said : “ Bind  that  man  and  give  him 
to  the  sheriff!  It’s  old  Jim,  the  road  agent!  His  pard’s 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gulch  in  the  Pass;  and  I reckon 
this  one  will  stretch  hemp  when  the  officers  get  him.  I’ve 
driven  my  last  run  from  Gallatin ! There’s  too  much 
risk  about  the  business  for  me.”  And  Jake  kept  his 
word. 


THE  PARTING  LOVERS.— Mary  E.  Day. 

Good-night,  sweetheart!  It  can’t  be  ten,  I know; 

That  clock  had  better  “go  a little  slow!” 

I do  not  see  how  it  can  have  the  face 
To  take  “ new  deals”  at  such  a rapid  pace. 

Full  well  I know  ten  minutes  have  not  flown 
Since  it  struck  nine!  Good-night,  my  love,  my  own! 
“Good-night,  Charlie !” 

Oh,  yes;  last  night,  while  going  down  Broadway, 
Whom  do  you  think  I met?  Dick  Gray! 

Just  home  from  Europe!  You  should  heir  him  talk! 
’Twould  make  a mummy  laugh  to  see  him  walk! 

He  struts  around  with  such  a killing  air. 

Ha!  ha!  Good-night,  mv  love,  mv  jewel  rare! 
“Good-night,  Charlie!” 

Oh,  Katie!  Wait,  dear!  I forgot  to  tell 

You  something.  Let  me  think!  That’s  funny!  Well* 

It’s  gone,  and  in  a moment  so  am  I. 

My  darling,  how  I hate  to  say  good-by! 

Some  fellows  would  much  later  stay,  I know; 

But  “Ten,”  your  mother  says;  so  I must  go. 

“Good-night,  Charlie!” 

Some  time,  bewitching  Kate, — ah  ! some  time,  sweet,-® 
“Good-by”  shall  we  consider  obsolete, 

No  more  will  clocks  strike  terror  to  my  heart, 

And  in  exultant  tones  bid  me  depart. 

Ah  ! now,  like  Cinderella  at  the  ball, 

I fly  from  happiness!  Good-night,  my  all! 

“ Good-night,  Charlie!” 

Oh,  Katie  dear,  is’t  too  much  trouble,  think, 

To  get  a match?  I could  not  sleep  a wink 
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Without  my  smoke.  It  is  a lovely  night, 

So  clear  and  sweet,  and  it  is  just  as  bright 
As  day.  Well,  I must  tear  myself  away. 

Thanks,  dearl  Good-night,  once  more  I’ll  say! 

“ Good-night,  Charlie!” 

Oh,  dear!  How  stupid  of  me!  There’s  my  cane— 

I must  come  back  and  get  it ! Should  it  rain 
To-morrow  eve,  will  come  and  let  you  know 
About  the  party;  if  not,  we’ll  go. 

Hark!  Catch  me  ere  I fall!  Oh!  what  a shock! 

It  strikes  again!  Good-night!  Confound  that  clock ! 
** Good-night,  Charlie!” 


JUST  OVER  THE  WAY. 

There’s  a church-tower  gray 
Just  over  the  way, 

All  ivied  and  moss-grown,  fast  crumbling  away; 

The  old  cracked  bell  stands  still  where  ’tis  hung. 

Each  passing  breeze  swings  the  rusty  old  tongue, 

But  ’tis  many  a long  weary  year  since  it  rung 
The  funeral  knell, 

The  gay  wedding  bell, 

As  it  used  in  days  gone  by, 

When  the  gray-haired  sexton  was  sprightly  and  young. 

Beneath  the  shade  of  the  church-tower  gray, 

There’s  a silent  city  just  over  the  way ; 

A low,  peaceful  home, 

Whose  inhabitants  roam, 

Not  here, — but  in  some  distant  clime  far  away. 

The  streets  are  grass-grown,  and  no  footsteps  fall 
On  the  pathway  under  the  sycamores  tall; 

The  dead  autumn  leaves  grow  sear,  and  decay, 

In  the  streets  of  the  city  just  over  the  way. 

The  inhabitants  sleep 
One  long,  dreamless  sleep, 

With  no  watchman  his  nightly  vigils  to  keep; 

The  doors  of  the  houses  are  all  bolted  fast, 

The  door-plates  are  covered  with  mildew  and  rust, 

The  names  blotted  out  with  the  years  that  have  passed, 
And  on  each  door  is  written  these  words,  “Dust  to  dust!” 
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The  green  willows  bend, 

And  their  long  branches  blend 
With  the  dry,  untriinmed  grasses  that  wave  in  the  wind; 
The  flowers  that  were  planted  there  long,  long  ago, 

With  hot  tear-drops  watered  from  hearts  full  of  woe, 
Have  blossomed  and  faded,  through  sunshine  and  snow; 
But  now  Time’s  sharp  sickle  has  cut  them  all  down, 
Their  beauty  is  gone  and  their  leaflets  are  brown.' 

Wild  violets  lift  upward  their  blue  starry  eyes, 

And  drink  the  bright  dew-drops  that  fall  from  the  skies* 
And  rank,  graceful  ferns  grow  thick  all  around 
The  streets  of  this  city,  which  echo  no  sound, 

Save  the  feeble  step  of  the  sexton  old, 

Who  has  passed  the  allotted  time  for  men, 

And  who  mutters  forever,  u Yes,  threescore  and  ten, 

I’m  wearing  away,  and  my  heart  has  grown  cold,— 

I never  shall  toll  the  old  church  bell  again.” 

And  all  is  so  still, 

So  thrillingly  still, 

In  this  silent  city  just  over  the  way, 

That  I love  to  look  at  it  day  by  day, 

And  hear  the  old  gray-haired  sexton  say, 

“ My  heart  has  grown  cold,  and,  I’m  wearing  away.” 

And  the  crumbling  church -tower,  ivied  and  gray, 

Seems  like  some  giant  sentinel, 

To  guard  the  city  just  over  the  way, 

And  the  hurried  march  of  Time  to  tell; 

And  when  the  red  sun  sinks  low  in  the  west, 

And  its  long  shadow  creeps  almost  up  to  my  door, 

I feel  in  my  soul  a part  of  the  rest 

That  belongs  to  those  sleepers  who  waken  no  more; 
And  many  a lesson  I learn  day  by  day 

From  the  church-tower  gray, 

And  the  silent  city  just  over  the  way. 


PETIT  JEAN.— Mary  A.  Barr. 

[At  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids : July  21,  1798,] 
Up  rose  the  sun  o’er  Egypt’s  tents, 

O’er  Egypt’s  pyramids  and  sands, 

O’er  fierce  and  fiery  Mamelukes, 

And  o’er  Napoleon’s  veteran  bands; 
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The  palms  stood  still  in  the  hot  air, 

The  sad  and  silent  Sphinx  looked  on* 

While  over  all  the  Afric  sun 

In  burning,  blinding  splendor  shone. 

The  Mamelukes  fretted  on  their  steeds, 

Their  cimeters  all  bright  and  bare ; 

The  French  stood  grimly  watching  them, 
Napoleon  in  the  centre  square. 

He  pointed  to  the  Pyramids: 

“Comrades,  from  those  grand  heights,  I say* 
The  brave  of  forty  centuries 

Will  watch  you  draw  your  swords  to-day 

They  answered  him  with  ringing  shouts, 

And  ere  the  echoes  died  away, 

The  van,  like  a tornado,  charged, 

Led  by  the  brave  and  bold  Desaix. 

Then  while  the  trusty  “ Forty-third’7 
Stood  waiting  for  the  word  to  charge, 

They  saw  their  little  drummer-boy 
Come  from  the  column  of  Dufarge. 

With  tottering  steps  and  bleeding  breast. 

But  bravely  beating  still  his  drum, 

He  said  with  sad  and  tearful  face, 

“Oh,  Forty-third,  to  you  I’ve  come; 

I’ve  come  to  you,  my  regiment, 

For  nothing  but  a child  am  I ; 

I’ve  come  to  you,  my  comrades  brave, 

That  you  may  teacii  me  how  to  die! 

“I’ll  never  shame  you,  Forty-third; 

I want  to  be  as  brave  and  true ; 

I want  to  die  as  brave  men  die ; 

So  tell  a poor  child  what  to  do/’ 

Then  Regnier  gnawed  his  long  gray  toeard* 
And  Joubert  turned  his  head  away: 

The  lad  had  been  the  pet  of  all, 

And  now  they  knew  not  what  to  say. 

Till  Regnier  kissed  the  boy,  and  spoxe: 

“Our  Petit  Jean,  I see  ’tis  plain 
Your  place  is  with  the  Forty-third; 

So  beat  us  now  the  charge  again, 

Then  follows  and  we’ll  show  you  how 
Death  comes  unto  the  soldier  brave. 
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Comrades  salute  the  nine-year-old 
Who’ll  bravely  till  a soldier’s  grave!” 

The  men’s  hearts  glowed  like  living  coals, 
And  Regnier  cried,  “ Why  do  we  stay  ?” 
And  to  the  roll  of  the  little  drum 
They  rode  upon  their  vengeful  way; 

But  each  one  as  he  passed  the  child 
His  sword  with  earnest  purpose  drew, 
And  cried  in  brave  or  tender  tones, 

“Mon  Petit  Jean,  adieu!  adieu!” 

“I  come,  my  regiment,  I come!” 

But  never  Petit  Jean  again 
His  drum  beat  for  the  Forty-third : 

They  found  him  lying  with  the  slain. 
They  put  the  medal  on  his  breast, 
Together  clasped  his  childish  hands, 
And  dug,  with  many  a bitter  tear, 

A grave  for  him  in  Egypt’s  sands. 

?Tis  near  a century  ago 

But  still  his  memory  is  green; 

The  Regiment  has  not  a name 
So  dear  as  that  of  Petit  Jean  ; 

And  many  a weary  soldier  has 

To  brave  and  noble  deeds  been  stirred 
By  the  tale  of  the  little  nine-year-old 
Who  died  among  the  Forty-third. 


ITLGHMAN’S  RIDE  FROM  YORKTOWN  TO  PHILA- 
DELPHIA. OCTOBER  19.  1781.— Howard  Pyle. 

ABRIDGED  FOR  PUBLIC  READING. 

From  day  to  day  came  a heavy  roar, 

Like  the  boom  of  the  surf  on  a distant  shore, 

Or  the  rumble  of  thunder  far  away,— 

An  ominous  sound,  from  day  to  day, 

To  the  south,  where  York  and  Gloucester  lay; 

And  from  night  to  night 
Hung  a lurid  light, 

Now  smouldering  deep,  now  glowing  bright, 

Staining  the  black  sky  off  to  the  south 
With  a smear  of  red,  like  a belch  from  the  mouth 
Of  the  pit;  while  the  rumble  and  roar  came  clear 
Through  the  hush  of  the  night  to  the  listening  ear, 
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From  over  by  Yorktown,  far  below, - 
That  autumn  a hundred  years  ago. 

But  the  heavy  booming  from  day  to  day 
Suddenly  ceased,  and  a silence  lay 
Where  just  before 
Was  the  muffled  roar 

That  beat  on  the  ear  like  the  surf  on  the  shore. 

’Twas  as  if  the  pulse  of  the  air  had  stopped, 

And  a death-like  silence  had  swiftly  dropped 
On  the  leaden  beat  of  that  pulse  instead. 

Then  the  listening  folk  to  each  other  said, 

With  many  a doubting  shake  of  the  head: 

“Now  what  has  happened  at  York  below? 

Is  it  peril  to  friend,  or  peril  to  foe?” 

While  the  scowling  Tories  gathered  about, 

And  swore,  “ The  Yankees  are  put  to  rout, 

As  they  often  were  put  to  rout  before.” 

The  southern  road,  in  the  days  of  yore, 

Ran  south  toward  Yorktown,  stretching  away, 
Girding  the  earth  like  a ribbon  of  gray, 

A tine  old  high-road,  making  its  way 
To  the  south  where  in  haze  it  melts  to  the  eye 
Toward  the  quarter  where  York  and  Gloucester  lie* 
And  the  people  gathered  along  the  road 
From  far  and  near,  to  the  tavern  broad, 

To  the  cross-road  store,  to  the  court-house  town, 

To  catch  the  news  as  it  came  from  down 

By  Yorktown,  far  away  to  the  south 

Then  rumor  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 

Now  of  a victory,  now  of  a rout; 

And  wild  reports  were  bandied  about, 

First  rising  with  hope,  then  sinking  to  doubt. 

Up  the  road  comes  the  sound  of  the  beat 
And  the  regular  rhythm  of  galloping  feet, 

As  a horseman,  riding  with  whip  and  goad, 

Leaves  a dusty  trail  behind  on  the  road 

Away  to  the  south.  Each  muscle  and  vein 

Of  his  charger  knots  with  the  nervous  strain 

As,  with  head  stretched  forward  and  streaming  mane, 

It  bends  to  the  pace,  its  nostrils  red, 

And  flecks  of  foam  on  its  breast  and  head, 

Galloping  free,  with  the  ringing  sound 
Of  the  iron  hoofs  on  the  solid  ground. 
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As  they  flash  like  a bolt  past  the  eager  crowd, 

The  horseman  rises  and  shouts  aloud — 

While  the  Tories  cower  and  slink  away— 

“ Cornwallis  is  taken  at  York  to-day  !” 

From  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west, 

From  the  dewy  dale  to  the  mountain  crest, 

Like  the  fire  that  spreads  through  the  crackling  sedge, 

In  the  autumn  time  by  the  river’s  edge, 

So  the  news  is  carried  from  village  to  towm, 

Over  the  windy  hi  11 -tops,  down 

Through  the  valleys.  It  spreads  as  the  breezes  blow — 
Cornwallis  is  taken  in  York  below! 

Through  the  dewy  incense,  cool  and  light, 

That  breathes  from  the  east  where  the  sky  grows  bright, 
A lonely  rider,  galloping  fast, 

Along  the  stretch  of  the  high-road  passed. 

So  on  and  on  through  the  brightening  day, 

Till  the  sun  leaps  up  on  his  pathless  way. 

Now  the  noontide  sun  on  the  tavern  eaves 
Sleeps  broadly,  or  down  through  the  maple  leaves. 

All  crimson  and  gold,  it  showers  around 
In  the  front  of  the  porch  on  the  dusty  ground. 

The  loungers  gather,  a dozen  or  more, 

On  the  high-backed  benches  beside  the  door, 

When  suddenly,  over  the  bridge  at  the  mill 
That  spans  a babbling  stony  rill, 

Over  the  bridge  till  it  thunders  again, 

A rider  comes  riding  with  might  and  main, 

Up  the  hill,  without  check  of  rein, 

Till  he  stops  at  the  sign  of  the  Weathervane. 

Then  the  placid  surface  of  village  chat, 

The  talk  of  the  crops,  and  of  this  and  of  that, 

Is  broken  and  shivered  in  different  rings 

At  the  news  from  the  south  that  the  horseman  brings: 

“ Cornwallis  is  taken!”  Then  cheer  on  cheer 
Rings  merrily  out,  and  far  and  near 
The  people  gather,  with  noise  and  shout, 

While  the  fifer  and  drummer  go  marching  about 
With  a trailing  crowd  of  boys  and  men; 

And  the  flag  is  raised  at  the  tavern  then, 

And  shakes  to  the  breeze  with  its  colors  gay, 

While  the  traveler  gallops  along  his  way. 

The  sombre  wings  of  the  silent  night 
Are  softly  folded.  The  frosty  light 
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Of  a million  stars  is  glittering  high, 

Like  a silver  dust  on  the  purple  sky. 

But  now  through  the  hush  of  the  night  around 
Comes  the  distant  sound 
Of  the  measured  pound 
Of  a horse’s  hoofs  on  the  solid  ground. 

At  first  it  throbs  to  the  listening  ear, 

But  ever  it  sounds  more  full,  more  clear, 
Galloping,  galloping,  nearer  fast, 

The  rider  shouts  as  he  gallops  past: 

“Cornwallis  is  taken  at  York  at  last.” 

Then  away  and  aw*ay,  with  a fainter  beat 
And  a duller  thud  of  the  horse’s  feet; 

But  back  through  the  silent  night  he  hears 
The  sound  of  shouts  and  of  ringing  cheers. 

By  noon,  by  night, 

Through  the  early  light 
Of  the  misty  morning,  fresh  and  bright— 

He  gallops  by  night,  he  gallops  by  day, 

To  Philadelphia  far  away; 

For  he  brings  the  news  of  joy  and  of  cheer 
To  the  Congress  of  States  assembled  there. 

A hush  like  death  in  the  silent  street; 

Not  a sound  is  heard  but  the  lonely  beat 
Of  the  queer  old  watchman,  up  and  down- 
Through  the  silence  of  Philadelphia  town. 

For  the  quaint  old  town  lay  fast  asleep, 

All  wrapped  around  with  a silence  deep; 

Only  the  watch,  with  his  lantern  and  bill, 

Stops  as  he  walks  the  streets  all  still, 

And  gives,  with  a quavering,  sing-song  call, 

The  hours:  “’Tis  two  o’  the  clock,  and  all 
Is  well  in  the  morning.”  The  voice  rings  near 
And  loud  in  the  silence;  then,  faint  and  clear. 
Another  voice  like  an  echo  fell: 

“’Tis  two  o’  the  clock,  and  all  is  well 
In  the  morning.”  Another,  another,  till 
They  die  in  the  distance,  and  all  is  still, 

And  the  watchman  resumes  his  lonely  beat 
With  swaying  light  down  the  silent  street. 

Then  suddenly  falls  another  sound 
On  the  heavy  silence  that  broods  around,— 

Of  galloping  feet  on  the  stony  ground, 
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With  a clatter  of  iron  hoofs,  and  a spark 
Struck  now  and  then  from  a stone  in  the  dark, 

Past  the  gleam  of  the  corner  light, 

He  rides,  with  a flash  through  the  shadows  of  night 
Of  steel  and  buckle  and  sabre  bright. 

The  President’s  house  stood  grim  and  black, 

Where  the  rider  leaped  from  the  horse’s  back, 

And  with  a hitch  of  the  strap  or  rein 
He  knocked  at  the  door  and  he  shouted  amain, 

With  so  loud  a knock  and  so  brave  a shout 
That  the  watch  came  crowding  around,  about, 

And  thought  to  arrest  him  out  and  out 
For  a tipsy  rake  on  a drunken  bout. 

The  door  is  opened,  a stream  of  light 
Throws  a sudden  glare  on  the  inky  night 
That  shines  on  the  watch,  and  a stranger  there 
All  stained  with  dust,  in  the  flickering  glare, 

While  their  breaths  go  up  on  the  frosty  air. 

Then  he  tells  his  news,  in  the  ruddy  glow: 

“ Cornwallis  is  taken  at  York  below.” 

When  the  watchmen  have  heard  the  news,  they  cry 
It  out  with  the  hours,  and  far  and  nigh 
It  is  taken  up,  until,  one  by  one. 

They  carry  it  out  through  the  sleeping  town: 

•‘Three  o’  the  clock,  and  all  is  well. 

Oh,  hear  the  news  that  I have  to  tell: 

Cornwallis  is  taken.  The  news  to-day 
Was  brought  from  Yorktown,  far  away.” 

At  first  ’twas  the  gleam  of  a single  light 
That  flickered  across  the  dusk  of  night; 

Then  footsteps  hurrying  here  and  there; 

Then  a cheer  rang  out  on  the  frosty  air. 

Then  the  seal  of  silence  is  broken,  and  out— 

Where  the  empty  night  was  just  before — 

Bursts  the  pent-up  life  with  a mighty  roar. 

Theu  rolling  down  through  the  darkness,  fell 
The  deep-toned  bay  of  the  State-house  bell, 

With  a clash  and  a loud  vibrating  tone 
That  speak  of  a joy ; and,  one  by  one, 

The  others  join  in  a swell  of  sound 
Of  exultation  that  roars  around ; 

While  bonfires,  blazing  up  and  down 
Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  shouting  town* 
6g* 
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Throw  a ruddy  light,  that  blazes  high 
To  meet  the  light  of  the  eastern  sky. 

The  volleys  of  cannon  at  break  of  day 
With  their  loud  concussions  seem  to  say, 

“ We  greet  you  at  Yorktown,  far  away.’, 

And  so,  as  the  dawn  of  that  day  grew  bright, 

Was  the  dawn  that  followed  the  dreary  night 
Of  trouble  and  woe  and  gloom  and  fear, 

That  broke  at  last  to  a morning  clear, 

The  first  bright  news  of  the  coming  day, 

Brought  by  Tilghman,  over  away 

From  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  far  below 

To  the  south,  a hundred  years  ago. 

— Harper's  Magazine . 


A RAILWAY  MATINEE  — R.  J.  Burdette. 

The  last  time  I ran  home  over  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  we  had  a very  small,  but  select  and  en- 
tertaining party  on  the  train.  It  was  a warm  day,  and 
everybody  was  tired  with  the  long  ride  and  oppressed  by 
the  heat.  The  precise  woman,  with  her  hat  swathed  in 
an  immense  blue  veil,  who  always  parsed  her  sentences 
before  she  uttered  them,  utterly  worn  out  and  thoroughly 
lonesome,  was  glad  to  respond  to  the  pleasant  nod  of  the 
big  rough  man  who  got  on  at  Monmouth,  and  didn’t  know 
enough  grammar  to  ask  for  the  mustard  so  that  you  could 
tell  whether  he  wanted  you  to  pass  it  to  him  or  pour  it 
on  his  hair.  The  thin,  troubled-looking  man  with  the 
sandy  goatee,  who  stammered  so  dreadfully  that  he  al- 
ways forgot  what  he  wanted  to  say  before  he  got  through 
wrestling  with  any  word  with  a “ W ” in  it,  lit  up  with  a 
tremulous,  hesitating  smile,  as  he  noticed  this  indication 
of  sociability,  for,  like  most  men  who  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  talk  at  all,  he  wanted  to  talk  all  the  time. 
And  the  fat  old  gentleman  sitting  opposite  him,  who  was 
so  deaf  that  he  couldn’t  hear  the  cars  rattle,  and  always 
awTed  and  bothered  the  stammerer  into  silence  by  saying 
“ Hey  ?”  in  a very  imperative  tone,  every  time  he  got  in 
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the  middle  of  a hard  word,  cocked  his  irascible  head  on 
one  side  as  he  saw  this  smile,  and  after  listening  intently 
to  dead  silence  for  a minute,  suddenly  broke  out  with 
such  an  emphatic,  impatient,  “Hey?”  that  everybody  in 
the  car  started  up  and  shouted,  nervously  and  ungram- 
matically : “ I didn’t  say  nothing !”  with  the  exception 
of  the  woman  with  the  blue  veil,  who  said : “ I said  no- 
thing.” 

The  fat  old  gentleman  was  a little  annoyed  and  startled 
by  such  a chorus  of  responses,  and  fixing  his  gaze  still 
more  intently  upon  the  thin  man,  said  defiantly ; 

“ Wha’  say?” 

“I-I-I-I  w-w-wuh-wuh-wasn’-wasn’ — — I wasn’  s-s-sp — ■ 
speak — ” 

“ Hey  ?”  roared  the  fat  man. 

“ He  wa’n’t  sayin’  nauthin’,”  shouted  the  big  rough 
man,  nodding  friendly  encouragement  to  the  thin  man ; 
“he  hain’t  opened  his  mouth!” 

“ Soap  in  the  South  ?”  queried  the  fat  old  gentleman, 
impatiently.  “Wha’  for?” 

“ Mouth,  mouth,”  explained  the  precise  woman,  with 
impressive  nicety.  “ He  said  ‘ opened  his  mouth.’  The 
gentleman,  seated  directly  opposite  you  was — ” 

“ Offers  to  chew  what?”  cried  the  fat  old  gentleman, 
in  amazement. 

“Sir,”  said  the  precise  woman,  “I  made  no  reference 
whatever  to  chewing.  You  certainly  misunderstood  me.” 

The  thin  man  took  ^courage  from  so  many  reinforce- 
ments, and  broke  in : 

“I-I-I-I  d-d-d-dud-d-u-d-d-u-d-don’t  don’t™— I don’t  ch- 
ch-ch— ” 

“Hey?”  shouted  the  fat  gentleman, 

“He  don’t  chaw  nauthin’!”  roared  the  big  rough  man, 
in  a voice  that  made  the  car  windows  rattle.  “He  wa’n’t 
a talkin’  wdien  you  shot  off  at  him!” 

“Who  got  off?”  exclaimed  the  fat  old  gentleman. 
C5Wha’d’  he  get  off  for?” 
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“You  don’t  appear  to  comprehend  clearly  what  he 
stated,”  shrieked  the  precise  woman.  “No  person  has 
left  the  train.” 

“Then  wha’d’  he  say  so  for?”  shouted  the  fat  man. 

“ Oh !”  said  the  thin  man,  in  a surprising  burst  of  flu- 
ency ; “ he-he-de-d-d-did-did  — ” 

“Who  did?”  queried  the  fat  man,  talking  louder  than 
any  one  else. 

“Num-num-num-num-n-no-nobodv  nobody.  He  he  d- 
d-d-d-dud-didn’t  didn’t  s — ” 

“Then  wha’  made  you  say  he  did?”  howled  the  deaf 
man. 

“You  misunderstand  him,”  interrupted1  the  precise 
woman.  “He  was  probably  about  to  remark  that  no 
reference  whatever  had  been  intentionally  made  to  the 
departure  of  any  person  from  the  train,  when  you  in- 
terrupted him  in  the  midst  of  an  unfinished  sentence,  and 
hence  obtained  an  erroneous  impression  of  the  tenor  of 
his  remarks.  He  meant  no  offense — ” 

“ Know  a fence  ?”  roared  the  fat  man.  “ Of  course  I 
know  a fence !” 

“ He  hain’t  got  middlin’  good  hearin’,”  yelled  the  big 
man,  as  apologetically  as  a steam  whistle  could  havd 
shrieked  it.  “Y’ears  kind  of  stuffed  up !” 

“ Time  to  brush  up  ?”  cried  the  fat  man.  “ Wha’  for?” 
“No,”  shrieked  the  precise  woman;  “he  remarked  to 
the  other  gentleman  that  your  hearing  appeared  to  be 
rather  defective.” 

“His  father  a detective?”  hooted  the  fat  gentleman, 
in  amazement. 

“N-n-n-n-nun-nun-no!”  broke  in  the  thin  man;  “h-h- 
h-h-huh-huh-he-s-s-sa-sa-said-said  you  w-w-w-wuh  was  a 
little  dud-dud — was  a little  deaf?” 

“Said  I was  a thief!”  howled  the  fat  man,  a scarlet 
tornado  of  wrath;  “said  I was  a thief!  Wha’  d’ye  mean? 
Show  him  to  me ! Who  says  I’m  a thief  ? Who  says  so  ?” 
“Now,”  shouted  the  big  rough  man,  “nobody  don’t 
say  ye  ain’t  no  thief.  I jest  saved  as  how  we  didn’t  git 
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along  very  well.  Ye  see  he,”  nodding  to  the  thin  man, 
“he  can’t  talk  very  well,  an’ — ” 

“ Wh-wh-wh-wliy  c-c-can’t  I t-t-t-tut-tut-tut-talk  ?” 
broke  in  the  thin  man,  white  with  rage.  “ I-I-I-I’d  like 
t-t-to  know  wh-wh-wh-what’s  the  reason  I c-c-can’t  tut- 
tut-talk  as  w-w-w-well  as  any  bub-bub-body  that’s  bub- 
bub-bub-been  tut-tut-talking  on  this  car  ever  s-s-s-since 
the  tut-tut-tut — ” 

“Hey?”  roared  the  fat  man,  in  an  explosion  of  indig- 
nant suspicion. 

“ I was  sayin’,”  howled  the  big  rough  man,  “ as  how 
he  didn’t  talk  middlin’  well — ” 

“Should  say  so,”  growled  the  fat  man,  in  tones  of  in- 
tense satisfaction. 

“ And,”  the  big  rough  man  went  on,  yelling  with  de- 
light at  having  made  the  old  party  hear  something,  “and 
you  can’t  hear  only  tollable — ” 

“Can’t  hear?”  the  fat  old  gentleman  broke  out  in  a 
resonant  roar.  “ Can’t  hear ! Like  to  know  why  I can’t 
hear!  Why  can’t  I?  If  I couldn’t  hear  better  than 
half  the  people  on  this  train  I’d  cut  off  my  ears ! Can’t 
hear?  It’s  news  to  me  if  I can’t.  I’d  like  to  know  who- — ” 
“ Burlington !”  yelled  the  brakeman.  “ Chang’  car  Fr 
Keokuk,  Ceed  Rap’s  an’  For’  Mad’son!  This  car  fr 
Omaha?  Twen’mints  f’r  supper!” 

And  but  for  this  timely  interruption,  I don’t  think  our 
pleasant  little  party  would  have  got  out  of  that  snarl 
this  side  of  San  Francisco. 


THE  POLICEMAN’S  STORY.— Geo.  Birdseye. 

1 am  Policeman  12,004;— 

Been  on  the  force  for  years  a score. 

Lots  of  stories  I have  to  tell, 

Queer,  sad,  terrible,  fanny,  and — well, 

I’ll  stop  to  tell  you  a little  thing 
That  happened  a year  ago  last  spring. 
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Weary,  bat  watchful,  I paced  my  beat 
Up  and  down  through  a well-known  street, 

When,  a block  away,  I saw  a throng, 

And  hastened  therfe  to  see  what  was  wrong. 

In  their  midst  I found  a wee,  wee  girl, 

Dainty  and  pretty,  fair  hair  in  curl ; 

Weeping,  her  hand  in  air  she  tossed, 

Crying:  “O  papa,  0 mamma,  I’s  lost!,, 

One  moment  she  wept,  another  she  smiled, 

And  I thought  of  my  own  little  darling  child 
At  home,  and  safe  in  her  mother’s  arms, 

So  I tried  to  quiet  her  wild  alarms. 

Softly  her  sunny  head  I caressed, 

Then  lifted  her  up  to  my  beating  breast, 

And  carried  her  sobbing,  the  sweet  little  fay, 

To  the  station-house,  only  three  squares  away. 

A kindly  captain  was  then  in  command  ; 

He  took  the  lost  baby-girl  by  the  hand, 

And,  lifting  her  up  on  the  desk  by  his  side, 

Pleasantly  talked  till  no  longer  she  cried, 

But  dried  up  her  tears,  and  soon  smiling  and  gay, 

Was  earnestly  lisping  and  prattling  away. 

She  told  of  her  beautiful  mamma,  her  joys, 

Her  big  bearded  papa,  her  home  and  her  toys ; 

How  she  heard  a wandering  German  band  play, 

And,  listening,  followed  them  on  their  way, 

Stopped  when  they  stopped,  and  crossed  when  they  crossedj 
Grew  tired,  cried  for  home,  and  found  she  was  lost. 

The  door  of  the  station-house  opened  just  then, 

Admitting  a “drunk”  between  two  of  our  men; 

Not  dirty  and  ragged,  and  spoiling  for  fight, 

But  what  you  might  term  a “ respectable  tight!” 

Led  up  to  the  desk,  he  just  lifted  his  eyes, — 

Started  back,  nearly  fell,  with  a cry  of  surprise, 

Of  terror  and  shame  : “ My  Grace?  Can  it  be!” 

That  instant  had  made  him  as  sober  as  she. 

“My  papa,  dear  papa!”  They  kissed  and  caressed, 

Both  weeping,  as  she  nestled  close  to  his  breast. 

“Quite  a scene!”  said  the  captain,  his  face  in  a glow, 

“ I think  you’ve  been  punished  enough.  You  may  go.” 

The  father  bowed  low;  the  little  one  smiled, 

And  he  passed  through  the  door  in  the  care  of  his  child. 
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THE  FORGING  OF  THE  ANCHOR. 

Samuel  Ferguson. 

Come,  see  the  Dolphin’s  anchor  forged,— ’tis  at  a white  heat 
now: 

The  bellows  ceased,  the  flames  decreased;  though  on  the 
forge’s  brow 

The  little  flames  still  fitfully  play  through  the  sable  mound; 
And  fitfully  you  still  may  see  the  grim  smiths  ranking  round, 
All  clad  in  leathern  panoply,  their  broad  hands  only  bare— 
Some  rest  upon  their  sledges  here,  some  work  the  windlass 
there. 

The  windlass  strains  the  tackle  chains,  the  black  mound 
heaves  below, 

And  red  and  deep  a hundred  veins  burst  out  at  every  throe; 
It  rises,  roars,  rends  all  outright — 0 Vulcan,  what  a glow! 
’Tis  blinding  white,  ’tis  blasting  bright,  the  high  sun  shines 
not  so ! 

The  high  sun  sees  not,  on  the  earth,  such  fiery,  fearful  show, — 
The  roof-ribs  swarth,  the  candent  earth,  the  ruddy  lurid  row 
Of  smiths  that  stand,  an  ardent  band,  like  men  before  the 
foe. 

As,  quivering  through  his  fleece  of  flame,  the  sailing  mon- 
ster, slow 

Sinks  on  the  anvil, — all  about  the  faces  fiery  grow, 
“‘Hurrah!”  they  shout,  “leap  out— leap  out!”  bang,  bang, 
the  sledges  go : 

Hurrah ! the  jetted  lightnings  are  hissing  high  and  low’, — 

A.  hailing  fount  of  fire  is  struck  at  every  squashing  blow  : 
The  leathern  mail  rebounds  the  hail,  the  rattling  cinders 
st  row 

The  ground  around:  at  every  bound  the  sweltering  fount- 
ains flowr. 

And  thick  and  loud  the  swinking  crowd  at  every  stroke  pant 
“ ho !” 

Leap  out,  leap  out,  my  masters;  leap  out  and  lay  on  load! 
Let’s  forge  a goodly  anchor, — a bowser  thick  and  broad; 

For  a heart  of  oak  is  hanging  on  every  blow,  I bode, 

And  I see  the  good  ship  riding,  all  in  a perilous  road; 

The  low  reef  roaring  on  her  lee,  the  roll  of  ocean  poured 
From  stem  to  stern,  sea  after  sea;  the  mainmast  by  the 
board, 

The  bulwarks  dowrn,  the  rudder  gone,  the  boats  stove  at  the 
chains, 

But  courage  still,  brave  mariners— the  bower  yet  remains. 
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And  not  an  inch  to  flinch  he  deigns,  save  when  ye  pitch  sky 
high, 

Then  moves  his  head,  as  though  he  said,  “ Fear  nothing,— 
here  am  I !” 

Swing  in  your  strokes  in  order,  let  foot  and  hand  keep  time, 

Your  blows  make  music  sweeter  far  than  any  steeple’s 
chime. 

But,  while  you  sling  your  sledges,  sing,  and  let  the  burden 
be, 

The  anchor  is  the  anvil  king,  and  royal  craftsmen  we! 

Strike  in,  strike  in — the  sparks  begin  to  dull  their  rustling 
red ; 

Our  hammers  ring  with  sharper  din,  our  work  will  soon  be 
sped ; 

Our  anchor  soon  must  change  his  bed  of  fiery  rich  array, 

For  a hammock  at  the  roaring  bows,  or  an  oozy  couch  of 
clay; 

Our  anchor  soon  must  change  the  lay  of  merry  craftsmen 
here, 

For  the  yeo-heave-o,  and  the  heave-away,  and  the  sighing 
seamen’s  cheer ; 

When,  weighing  slow,  at  eve  they  go — far,  far  from  love  and 
home ; 

And  sobbing  sweethearts,  in  a row,  wail  o’er  the  ocean  foam. 

In  livid  and  obdurate  gloom  he  darkens  down  at  last; 

A shapely  one  he  is,  and  strong  as  e’er  from  cat  was  cast. 

O trusted  and  trustworthy  guard,  if  thou  hadst  life  like  me, 

What  pleasures  would  thy  toils  reward  beneath  the  deep 
green  sea! 

O deep-sea  diver,  who  might  then  behold  such  sights  as 
thou? 

The  hoary  monsters’  palaces!  methinks  what  joy  ’twere  now 

To  go  plumb  plunging  down  amid  the  assembly  of  the 
whales, 

And  feel  the  churned  sea  round  me  boil  beneath  theii 
scourging  tails! 

Then  deep  in  tangle-woods  to  fight  the  fierce  sea  unicorn, 

And  send  him  foiled  and  bellowing  back,  for  all  his  ivory 
horn  ; 

To  leave  the  subtle  sworder-fish  of  bony  blade  forlorn  ; 

And  for  the  ghastly-grinning  shark  to  laugh  his  jaws  to 
scorn ; 

To  leap  down  on  the  kraken’s  back,  where  mid  Norwegian 
isles 

He  lies,  a lubber  anchorage  for  sudden  shallowed  miles; 

Till  snorting,  like  an  under-sea  volcano,  off  he  rolls; 

Meanwhile  to  swing,  a-buffeting  the  tar  astonished  shoals 
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Of  his  black-browsing  ocean-calves;  or,  haply  in  a cove 
Shell-strewn,  and  consecrate  of  old  to  some  Undink’s  love* 
To  find  the  long-haired  mermaideiis;  or.  hard  by  icy  lands, 
To  wrestle  with  the  sea-serpent  upon  cerulean  sands. 

O broad-armed  fisher  of  the  deep,  whose  sports  can  equal 
thine? 

The  Dolphin  weighs  a thousand  tons  that  tugs  thy  cable-line  • 
And  night  by  night  his  thy  delight,  thy  glory  day  by  day, 
Through  sable  sea  and  breaker  white,  the  giant  game  to 
play — 

But  shamer  of  our  little  sports,  forgive  the  name  I gave! 

A fisher’s  joy  is  to  destroy,  thine  office  is  to  save. 

O lodger  in  the  sea-kings’  halls,  couldst  thou  but  understand 
Whose  be  the  white  bones  by  thy  side,  or  who  that  drip- 
ping band, 

Slow  swaying  in  the  heaving  wave,  that  round  about  thee 
bend, 

With  sounds  like  breakers  in  a dream,  blessing  their  ancient 
friend — 

Oh,  couldst  thou  know  what  heroes  glide  with  larger  steps 
round  thee, 

Thine  iron  side  would  swell  with  pride ; thou’dst  leap  within 
the  sea! 

Give  honor  to  their  memories  who  left  the  pleasant  strand, 
To  shed  their  blood  so  freely  for  the  love  of  Fatherland; 
Who  left  their  chance  of  quiet  age  and  grassy  churchyard 
grave. 

So  freely,  for  a restless  bed  amid  the  tossing  wave ; 

Or,  though  our  anchor  may  not  be  all  I have  fondly  sung, 
Honor  him  for  their  memory  whose  bones  he  goes  among. 


THE  PERIL  OF  THE  MINES. 

“ Twenty  years  ago  last  May,  I came  to  live  in  this  bit 
of  a house  by  the  great  coal  mine,  to  be  near  my  husband 
and  my  two  boys.  Not  that  I felt  they  were  in  any  great 
danger  when  I lost  sight  of  them  going  down  in  the  shaft 
in  the  morning;  but  then,  you  see,  I could  have  them 
by  me  a bit  longer  in  the  morning,  and  then  it  was  so 
pleasant  to  watch  for  them  coming  up  at  night;  and 
more  than  all,  little  crumbs  of  news  came  up  from  time  to 
time,  all  day.  Somebody  would  be  coming  up  every 
little  while,  and  I had  many  a chance  to  drop  in  the 
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buckets  little  tin  pails,  with  a taste  of  something  warm, 
right  off  the  fire,  or  a bottle  of  hot  coffee,  when  I saw  my 
husband  or  Rufus  or  Charles  was  a little  weak ; and 
then  to  watch  for  the  ‘thank  you,  wife/  or  ‘thank  you, 
mother/  that  was  always  certain  to  come  back  the  next 
chance.  Oh,  I like  living  here.  I would  not  have  gone 
away  to  live  in  the  finest  house  in  the  land,  and  left  my 
husband  and  boys  behind. 

“ It  was  seventeen  years  ago,  last  May,  when  the  over- 
seer of  the  mine  came  one  night  to  talk  to  my  husband. 
He  took  him  out  of  the  house  and  beyond  the  little  gar- 
den paling,  where  I could  not  hear  what  he  said ; but 
when  he  had  gone,  John — that  was  my  husband — looked 
soberer  than  I’d  ever  seen  him  in  my  life ; and  he  was 
always  the  brightest  man,  full  of  good  thoughts  to  all. 
He  could  not  help  laughing  out  his  gladness.  He  said 
there  was  so  much  of  it  coming  up  in  his  soul  that  he 
couldn’t  help  letting  it  out;  and  it  made  me  feel  as  if  I 
was  all  done  up  in  a rainbow,  somehow ; and  then  the 
two  boys — ” 

For  a moment  Aunt  Mudge  stopped,  and  Paul  ven 
tured  to  ask : 

“What  did  the  overseer  want?” 

“ He  wanted  my  husband  to  go  down  in  the  mine  at 
midnight,  and  examine  it,  just  as  the  miners  have  gone 
below  now.  There  were  noises,  strange  growlings  and 
groanings,  and  the  damps  were  filling  all  the  mine.  You 
see  they  opened  the  mine  then  on  both  sides  of  the  mount- 
ain, east  and  west,  and  were  working  toward  each  other, 
hoping  to  gain  an  opening  through  the  mountain ; and 
some  thought  it  was  the  air  rushing  through  that  made 
the  noises.  Well,  my  husband  went  down.  He  never 
told  me  till  ’twas  just  midnight.  You  see  it  was  Sunday 
night,  and  nothing  could  coax  him  to  go  down  on  Sunday ; 
so  he  let  me  go  to  sleep ; and,  when  I woke  up,  the  moon 
was  floating  into  the  room,  like  a great  high  tide ; and 
there,  right  on  the  river  of  it,  was  John,  kneeling  on  the 
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fl  oor  and  saying  his  prayers ; and  I heard  the  little  clock 
on  the  kitchen  shelf  strike,  and  I counted  twelve.  Just 
then  came  a knock,  and  John  said  ‘amen’  quite  out  loud, 
and  got  up.  Then  he  came  and  looked  at  me  and  saw 
that  I was  wide  awake;  and  so  he  kissed  me,  and  said; 

“ ‘Good-by,  my  little  Mudge!  Iam  going  down  the 
mine  to  look  at  some  things  they’ve  found  down  tnere. 
I’ll  be  back,  please  God,  to  eat  breakfast  with  you.’ 

“ The  moonlight,  and  the  prayer,  and  the  knock,  and 
the  good-by,  all  seemed  so  strange  that  they  dazed  me, 
and  I let  him  go ; but  a dream  I had  just  after,  frightened 
my  sleep  away,  and  I went  out  and  sat  by  the  lonely 
shaft,  and  watched  all  night.  I listened  with  my  ears 
close  to  the  opening ; but  it  was  all  so  still,  and  the  great, 
full  moon  walked  down  the  blue  field,  and  the  dark 
mountain  came  up  between,  and  the  day  began  to  break 
at  last,  and  then  I got  up.  My  two  boys  were  out,  early 
as  it  was,  digging  in  the  garden  to  surprise  me ; so  I stole 
in  at  the  front  door  and  let  them  think  I was  asleep. 

“The  little  round  table — you  see  it  there — was  soon 
ready;  four  plates  and  knives  and  forks  on  it, — it  was 
just  large  enough  for  four.  Well,  while  the  breakfast 
was  waiting  for  John,  the  boys  came  to  inquire  for  their 
father;  and  when  I had  told  them  where  he  had  gone, 
they  never  stopped  to  speak,  but  went  straight  out,  and 
I followed  them  to  the  place  where  I had  watched  all 
night.  Just  then  the  miners  were  come,  and  they  said 
Rufus  and  Charles  must  not  go  down ; but  my  two  boys 
couldn’t  be  kept  back,  and  they  bade  me  good-by,  and, 
as  their  bright  heads  went  out  of  sight,  Rufus  called  back, 
‘Keep  the  breakfast  warm,  mother,  and  we  will  fetch 
father  up  to  eat  soon.’ 

“ The  place  where  the  coal  was  taken  out  of  the  mine 
was  about  half  a mile  away,  and  the  men  who  stood  at 
the  windlass  were  gone  to  it,  and  I could  not  bear  to 
leave  the  place ; the  signal  might  come  at  any  instant, 
and  there  would  be  no  one  there  to  mind  it,  so  I stayed ; 
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but  no  sign  came  until  the  sun  was  high  in  the  sky ; and 
then  I heard  a soft  step  behind  me,  as  I sat  watching  the 
rope,  not  daring  to  take  my  eyes  from  it  to  see  who 
came  nearer  and  nearer. 

“‘What  is  my  little  Mudge  doing  here?’  said  John's 
voice.  ‘I’ve  come  for  my  breakfast,’  and  my  husband 
stood  leaning  over  me.  ‘The  boys,  John!’  was  all  that 
I could  utter,  never  stopping  to  ask  or  wonder  how  he 
could  have  come  to  me. 

“‘God  pity  us,  wife,  if  the  boys  are  down  below/  was 
all  he  said,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  gone  for  aid.  He 
met  the  two  men  returning  from  the  coal  shaft  just  be- 
yond the  garden  paling,  and,  dazed  as  I was  by  every- 
thing that  day,  I knew  enough  to  run  to  the  house  for  a 
bit  of  food,  that  might  never  meet  the  lips  it  was  prepared 
for,  and  to  lend  a hand  at  the  crank,  as  my  John  and 
another  brave  soul  went  down  out  of  sight.  The  signal 
came  to  draw  back,  before  many  seconds,  and  the  two 
men  could  not  lift  themselves  out  of  the  bucket  when 
they  came  into  the  air,  but  held  on,  with  white  gasping 
faces,  although  we  wound  up  as  fast  as  we  could ; and 
when  I saw  them,  I knew  my  two  boys  would  never 
come  back  to  me  as  they  had  gone  from  me.  But  I had 
my  husband  safe,  and  I tried  to  take  that  into  my  soul, 
and  to  make  it  grow  there  and  cover  up  the  great  wound 
that  I had  got.” 

“You  didn’t  tell  us  how  your  husband  got  out,”  gasped 
Paul. 

“No,  I forgot  that,  thinking  of  the  boys.  There  were 
terrible  eruptions  and  explosions  down  there  in  the  deep 
blackness,  and  the  lamps  seemed  of  no  use  at  all,  the  air 
wa,s  so  thick ; and  God  alone  knows  how,  but  the  way 
between  the  east  and  the  west  shafts  was  opened  by  some 
angel,  and  the  poor  fellow  escaped  death  by  it.  At  that 
dreadful  time  the  mine  was  so  filled  up  that  the  old 
places  are  not  cleared  away  yet,  and  that  is  what  I am 
waiting  for.  It  will  come  soon,  now.  John  never  got 
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well.  He  went  away  from  me  day  by  day,  until  at  last 
I could  find  him  no  longer;  but,  in  some  way,'  he 
left  all  his  cheerfulness  and  his  thankfulness  behind,  for 
uie  to  live  by.  The  last  words  he  said  were,  ‘ I’m  going 
to  the  west  shaft  to  watch  for  the  boys ; you  stay  and 
watch  here.’  That  night  he  died,  and  I saw  the  same 
full  moon  walk  down  the  great  blue  field  up  above,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  mountain  came  up,  and  it  was  all 
darkness ; but  the  sun  was  shining  when  I lifted  up  my 
face, — it  had  been  shining  full  on  my  face  and  on  John’s; 
but  it  was  not  the  sunshine  that  made  his  shine  so,  it 
wras  something  that  he  saw  in  heaven,  and  they  put  him 
away  with  the  light  still  on  it.” 

The  little  brown  nut  of  a house  has  gone  from  the 
mountain ; the  little  woman  who  had  found  the  fountain 
of  perpetual  youth  is  gone  from  the  earth  to  where  life 
springs  are  immortal,  and  she  sees  the  something  that 
John  saw  in  heaven;  and  to  us  who  watched  and  are  left, 
there  are  dark  mines,  and  miners  ever  coming  up  and 
going  down,  waiting  for  us  to  give  them  a helping  hand, 
and  to  pour  into  the  shafts  of  life  the  sunshine  that  God 
9*ves  richly  to  those  who  dwell  on  His  mountain. 


THE  JACKDAW  OF  RIIEIMS.-R.  H.  Barham. 

The  Jackdaw  sat  on  the  Cardinal’s  chair! 

Bishop  and  abbot  and  prior  were  there ; 

Many  a monk,  and  many  a friar, 

Many  a knight,  and  many  a squire, 

With  a great  many  more  of  lesser  degree, — 

In  sooth,  a goodly  company; 

And  they  served  the  Lord  Primate  on  bended  knee. 
Never,  I ween, 

Was  a prouder  seen, 

Read  of  in  books,  or  dreamt  of  in  dreams, 

Than  the  Cardinal  Lord  Archbishop  of  Rheims! 

In  and  out 

Through  the  motley  rout, 

That  little  Jackdaw  kept  hopping  about: 
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Here  and  there, 

Like  a dog  in  a fair, 

Over  comfits  and  cates, 

And  dishes  and  plates, 

Cowl  and  cope,  and  rochet  and  pall, 

Mitre  and  crosier!  he  hopped  upon  all. 

With  a saucy  air, 

He  perched  on  the  chair 
vVhere,  in  state,  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  sat, 

In  the  great  Lord  Cardinal’s  great  red  hat; 

And  he  peered  in  the  face 
Of  his  Lordship’s  Grace, 

With  a satisfied  look,  as  if  he  would  say, 

“ We  two  are  the  greatest  folks  here  to-day  I” 

And  the  priests,  with  awe, 

As  such  freaks  they  saw, 

Said,  ‘‘The  deuce  must  be  in  that  little  Jackdaw!*9 

The  feast  was  over,  the  board  was  cleared, 

The  flawns  and  the  custards  had  all  disappeared, 
And  six  little  singing-boys— dear  little  souls 
In  nice  clean  faces,  and  nice  white  stoles — 

Came,  in  order  due. 

Two  by  two, 

Marching  that  grand  refectory  through! 

A nice  little  boy  held  a golden  ewer, 

Embossed  and  filled  with  water,  as  pure 
As  any  that  flows  between  Rheims  and  Namur, 
Which  a nice  little  boy  stood  ready  to  catch 
In  a fine  golden  hand-basin  made' to  match. 

Two  nice  little  boys,  rather  more  grown, 

Carried  lavender- water  and  eau  de  Cologne; 

And  a nice  little  boy  had  a nice  cake  of  soap, 
Worthy  of  washing  the  hands  of  the  Pope. 

One  little  boy  more 
A napkin  bore, 

Of  the  best  white  diaper,  fringed  with  pink, 

And  a Cardinal’s  hat  marked  in  “ permanent  ink.® 

The  great  Lord  Cardinal  turns  at  the  sight 
Of  these  nice  little  boys  dressed  all  in  white; 

From  his  finger  he  draws 
His  costly  turquoise: 

And,  not  thinking  at  ail  about  little  Jackdaws, 
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Deposits  it  straight 
By  the  side  of  his  plate, 

While  the  nice  little  boys  on  his  Eminence  wait; 

Till  when  nobody’s  dreaming  of  any  such  thing, 

That  little  Jackdaw  hops  off  with  the  ring! 

There’s  a cry  and  a shout, 

And  a terrible  rout, 

And  nobody  seems  to  know  what  they’re  about, 

But  the  monks  have  their  pockets  all  turned  inside  out; 
The  friars  are  kneeling, 

And  hunting  and  feeling 

The  carpet,  the  floor,  and  the  walls,  and  the  ceiling. 

The  Cardinal  drew 

Off  each  plum-colored  shoe, 

And  left  his  red  stockings  exposed  to  the  view; 

He  peeps,  and  he  feels 
In  the  toes  and  the  heels; 

They  turn  up  the  dishes,  they  turn  up  the  plates. 

They  take  up  the  poker  and  poke  out  the  grates, 

They  turn  up  the  rugs, 

They  examine  the  mugs; 

But,  no!  no  such  thing, — 

They  can’t  find  the  ring  ! 

The  Cardinal  rose  with  a dignified  look, 

He  called  for  his  candle, *his  bell,  and  his  book! 

In  holy  anger  and  pious  grief 
He  solemnly  cursed  that  rascally  thief! 

Never  was  heard  such  a terrible  curse ! 

But  what  gave  rise 
To  no  little  surprise, 

Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse! 

The  day  was  gone, 

The  night  came  on, 

The  monks  and  the  friars  they  searched  till  dawn; 

When  the  sacristan  saw, 

On  crumpled  claw, 

Come  limping  a poor  little  lame  Jackdaw! 

No  longer  gaj% 

As  on  yesterday; 

His  feathers  all  seemed  to  be  turned  the  wrong  way; 

His  pinions  drooped,  he  could  hardly  stand,— 

His  head  was  as  bald  as  the  palm  of  your  hand; 
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His  eye  so  dim. 

So  wasted  each  limb, 

Regardless  of  grammar,  they  all  cried,  “That’s  him! 
That’s  the  scamp  that  has  done  this  scandalous  thing, 
That’s  the  thief  that  has  got  my  Lord  Cardinal’s  ring!” 
The  poor  little  Jackdaw, 

When  the  monks  he  saw, 

Feebly  gave  vent  to  the  ghost  of  a caw ; 

And  turned  his  bald  head  as  much  as  to  say, 

“Pray  be  so  good  as  to  walk  this  way!” 

Slower  and  slower 
He  limped  on  before, 

Till  they  came  to  the  back  of  the  belfry-door, 

Where  the  first  thing  they  saw, 

Midst  the  sticks  and  the  straw, 

Was  the  ring,  in  the  nest  of  that  little  Jackdaw! 

Then  the  great  Lord  Cardinal  called  for  his  book, 

And  off  that  terrible  curse  he  took; 

The  mute  expression 
Served  in  lieu  of  confession, 

And,  being  thus  coupled  with  full  restitution, 

The  Jackdaw  got  plenary  absolution! 

When  those  words  were  heard, 

The  poor  little  bird 

Was  so  changed  in  a moment,  ’twas  really  absurd: 

He  grewT  sleek  andffat; 

In  addition  to  that, 

A fresh  crop  of  feathers  came  thick  as  a mat! 

His  tail  waggled  more 
Even  than  before ; 

But  no  longer  it  wagged  with  an  impudent  air, 

No  longer  he  perched  on  the  Cardinal’s  chair. 

He  hopped  now  about 
With  a gait  devout; 

At  matins,  at  vespers,  he  never  was  out; 

And,  so  far  from  any  more  pilfering  deeds, 

He  always  seemed  telling  the  Confessor’s  beads. 

If  any  one  lied,  or  if  any  one  swore, 

Or  slumbered  in  prayer-time  and  happened  to  snore, 
That  good  Jack  da  w 
Would  give  a great  “Caw!” 

As  much  as  to  say,  “ Don’t  do  so  any  more!” 

While  many  remarked,  as  his  manners  they  saw, 

That  they  never  had  known  such  a pious  Jackdaw! 
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He  long  lived  the  pride 
Of  that  country  side, 

And  at  last  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  died  ; 

When,  as  words  were  too  faint 
His  merits  to  paint, 

The  Conclave  determined  to  make  him  a Saint. 

And  on  newly  made  Saints  and  Popes,  as  you  know* 
It’s  the  custom  at  Rome  new  names  to  bestow, 

So  they  canonized  him  by  the  name  of  Jim  Crow! 


SHIPS  AT  SEA. — Allie  Wellington. 

On  the  flowery  bank  of  a purling  stream, 

Stands  a fair  young  child,  while  the  golden  gleam 
Of  the  bright  morn  rests  on  the  sunny  face, 

And  mid  flowing  ringlets  caressingly  plays; 

A dimpled  hand  grasps  the  gilded  prow 
Of  a little  toy-skiff,  and  eagerly  now 
It  reaches  out  to  the  silvery  tide, 

And  the  painted  sails  o’er  the  water  glide. 

The  little  feet  dance,  while  he  shouts  with  glee,— 
“Oh,  mother,  come  look!  my  ship’s  at  sea!” 

But  the  blue  eyes  glisten  with  falling  tears, 

As  the  tiny  skiff  down  the  current  steers, 

And  cometh  not  back  at  his  pleading  call, — ■ 

Smile  not  at  his  grief,  ’twas  his  childish  all ! 

Slowly  pacing  the  wave-worn  strand, 

Her  soft  pink  cheek  by  the  sea-breeze  fanned, 

A maiden  watcheth  with  pensive  air; 

Anon  she  stops,  and  with  hand  so  fair 
Shading  the  light  from  her  earnest  eyes, 

She  looks  afar  where  the  blue  waste  lies 
Blended  with  mist  in  the  distance  pale, 

To  catch  the  glimpse  of  a snowy  sail ; 

And  her  face  lights  up  with  glad  surprise 
As  the  bright  mirage  from  the  waves  doth  rise; 

But  sighs  succeed,  as  the  shadows  play 
O’er  the  briny  deep,  and  ’tis  lost  for  aye ; 

Thus  gazing  afar  through  hope  and  fear, 

With  a smile  that  gleams  through  a trembling  tear* 
She  waiteth  long  for  the  bright  to  be,— 

That  coming  ship  on  the  distant  sea 
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Day  by  day  in  his  counting  room 

The  merchant  toileth  mid  gathering  gloom, 

While  anxious  thought,  and  wearisome  care 
Twine  a cypress  wreath  for  his  pale  brow  there; 

He  searcheth  the  lists  of  “ Arrivals”  o’er, 

“Late  Departures”  from  foreign  shore, 

The  “ Wrecks,” — “ Disasters,” — the  “ Lost  at  Sea,” 
Murmurs  of  ruin  and  poverty, 

And  clencheth  his  hand  as  if  power  to  crave. 
While  he  utters  a curse  on  the  tardy  wave; 

His  locks  grow  white  as  the  years  go  by, 

Furrowed  the  brow,  and  dim  the  eye 
Watching  and  waiting  his  earthly  all, — 

Treasures  that  lie  ’neath  the  dark  wave’s  pall. 

A low  thatched  cot  by  the  sounding  shore 
Sends  its  beacon  ray  when  the  storm  clouds  lower, 
And  night  comes  on,  and  the  surf  beats  wild, 

And  the  heart  of  the  widow  is  with  her  child; 

The  mariner  sees  it  through  distance  dim, 

Takes  hope,  for  he  knoweth  ’tis  meant  for  him; 
There  morning  and  eve  the  mother  prays 
That  He  who  the  winds  and  tempest  stays, 

Keep  from  all  ill,  and  danger  free, 

Her  darling  Will  on  the  wide,  wide  sea. 

Ah,  we  all  have  ships  on  a stormy  sea! 

That  sea  is  the  marge  of  eternity ; 

And  with  anxious  hearts  when  the  tempest’s  rife, 
Do  we  scan  the  clouded  horizon  of  life, 

If  perchance  a glimmering  sail  may  appear 
To  tell  of  hope  and  comfort  near; 

Thus  we  watch  and  wait,  by  the  wave-wTorn  strand. 
Those  coming  ships  from  a far  off  land  ; 

But  ’tis  known  but  to  One  whether  woe,  or  weal 
Be  their  freight,  or  how  long  ere  the  grating  keel 
May  sound  a welcome  to  thee  and  me, — 

Whether  safely  anchored,  or  Lost  at  Sea! 


PABDON  COMPLETE. — Clara  G.  Dolliver* 

She  was  pretty  and  happy  and  young! 

The  gods,  from  Jupiter  down, 

Grew  pale  with  envy  as  they  sung 
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Till  Venus’  nerves  were  quite  unstrung, 
And  black  was  Juno’s  frown. 

Pretty  with  graces  numberless, 

As  her  feet — be  witch  ingly  small— 

Went  dancing  by  with  eagerness; 

She  was  hurrying  on  to  buy  a dress 
To  wear  to  a Charity  Ball. 

Snips,  the  gamin,  was  coming  up 
With  a friend  in  the  paper  line; 

His  crown  less  hat,  a huge  straw*  cup 
With  brick-red  hair  filled  brimming  up. 
Had  a rakish  and  gay  incline. 

His  coat  had  little  left  of  sleeves, 

From  boots  his  curious  toes 
Peeped  slyly  out,  like  darkey  thieves, 

His  ragged  trousers  waved  their  leaves 
Like  banners  to  his  foes. 

Those  trifles,  though,  were  very  far 
From  troubling  him  in  the  least, 

The  stump  of  a very  cheap  cigar— 

Poor  Snips  was  not  particular! — 

Making  him  lunch  and  feast. 

He  looked  with  grins  at  business  men 
Who  rushed  by  looking  worried, 

And  vowred  he’d  not  exchange  with  them? 
He  hated  to  be  hurried  ! 

He  turned  the  corner ; Rosebud  sweet 
Just  turned  the  corner,  too, 

And  tripped  her  toes  against  his  feet;— 

So  very  awkwrard  on  the  street! 

The  gamin  whistled  “ Whew  !” 

“Oh,  dear!  I beg  your  pardon,  sir,” 

With  pretty  blushes,  said 
The  blithe  and  bonny  traveler, 

Dyeing  her  cheeks  with  red. 

Off  came  the  gamin’s  ragged  hat 
With  bowT  that  swept  the  wTalk; 

“You  hev  my  parding,  Miss,  if  that 
Is  how  yer  gwine  ter  talk. 

I’d  like  to  give  it  on  my  knees, 

I’d  run  all  over  town 

To  see  yer  face!  an,  Miss,  jess  pleas© 

Next  time  ter  knock  me  down!” 
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They  sauntered  on ; Snips  heaved  a sigh; 
His  friend  bestowed  a grin. 

“ Ter  notice  such  a cove  as  I 
For  bein’  run  agin ! 

I never  had  my  parding  axed 

Afore,  an  I must  say 

It  made  my  head  feel  kinder  mixed; 

It  tuk  my  breath  away.” 


BATTLE  OF  BEAL’  AN  DUINE.— Walter  Scott. 

Beal’  an  Duine,  an  abbreviation  for  Beallach,  an  Duine,  is  the  name  of  a pass 
or  defile  between  two  eminences,  where  the  battle  described  in  this  extract  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place.  The  parties  in  this  battle  were  the  forces  of 
James  V.  of  Scotland  on  one  side,  and  those  of  Roderick  Dhu,  a rebel  subject  of 
the  king,  ou  the  other.  Roderick  himself  had  been  previously  taken  pris- 
oner, and  was  now  confined.  The  minstrel  who  describes  the  battle  is  admitted 
to  see  his  captive  master,  Roderick,  and  at  his  command  portrays,  in  this  wild 
burst  of  poetry,  the  engagement  and  utter  defeat  of  the  rebel  troops. 

Trosach  was  the  name  of  the  region  in  which  lay  the  glen  of  Beal’  an  Duine. 
Moray  and  Mar  were  the  chiefs  at  the  head  of  the  king’s  forces.  Clan-Alpine 
was  the  name  of  Roderick’s  clan,  and  the  forces  of  this  party  lay  concealed  in 
the  glen,  intending  to  surprise  their  enemies  as  they  approached,  but  were 
themselves  entirely  defeated,  as  described  in  this  sketch.  Tin'chell  ; a circle 
of  hunters  closing  round  the  game.  Erne  ; the  sea-eagle  or  ospray. 

The  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Benvenue. 

For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  say 
Farewell  to  lovely  Loch  Achray. 

Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land, 

So  lone  a lake,  so  sweet  a strand? 

There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern, 

No  ripple  on  the  lake, 

Upon  her  aerie  nods  the  erne, 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake ; 

The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud, 

The  springing  trout  lies  still, 

So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder-cloud, 

That  swathes,  as  with  a purple  shroud, 

Benledi’s  distant  hill. 

Is  it  the  thunder’s  solemn  sound 
That  mutters  deep  and  dread, 

Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 
The  warrior’s  measured  tread? 

Is  it  the  lightning’s  quivering  glance 
That  on  the  thicket  streams. 
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Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 
The  sun's  retiring  beams? 

I see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 

I see  the  Moray's  silver  star 
Wave  o’er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war, 

That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  far! 

To  hero,  bound  for  battle  strife 
Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 

’Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 

One  glance  at  their  array! 

Their  light-armed  archers  far  and  near, 
Surveyed  the  tangled  ground, 

Their  center  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A twilight  forest  frowned, 

Their  barbfcd  horsemen,  in  the  rear, 

The  stern  battalia  crowned. 

No  cymbal  c ashed,  no  clarion  rang, 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum; 

Save  heavy  tread,  and  armor’s  clang, 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 

There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shak®. 
Or  wave  their  flags  abroad ; 

Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seemed  to  quake, 

That  shadowed  o’er  their  road; 

Their  vanward  scouts  no  tidings  bring, 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe, 

Nor  spy  a trace  of  living  thing, 

Save  when  they  stirred  the  roe; 

The  host  moves,  like  a deep  sea-wave, 

Where  rise  no  rocks,  its  pride  to  brave, 

High -swelling,  dark  and  slow. 

The  lake  is  passed,  and  now  they  gain 
A narrow  and  a broken  plain, 

Before  the  Trosach’s  rugged  jaws; 

And  here,  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause, 
While,  to  explore  a dangerous  glen, 

Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell, 

As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell, 

Had  pealed  the  banner-cry  of  hell! 

Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven. 
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Like  chaff  before  the  wind  of  heaven, 

The  archery  appear; 

For  life!  for  life!  their  flight  they  ply; 

While  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-cry, 

And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high, 

And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky, 

Are  maddening  in  their  rear. 

Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race, 

Pursuers  and  pursued ; 

Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase, 

How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  place, 

The  spearmen’s  twilight  wood? 

“Down!  down!”  cried  Mar,  “your  lances  down! 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe !” 

Like  reeds  before  the  tempest’s  frown. 

That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 
At  once  lay  leveled  low; 

And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side, 

The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide, 

“ We’ll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer, 

As  their  tinchell  cows  the  game! 

They  come  as  fleet  as  mountain  deer, 

We’ll  drive  them  back  as  tame.” 

Bearing  before  them  in  their  course 
The  relics  of  the  archer  force, 

Like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam, 

Bight  onward  did  Clan- Alpine  come. 

Above  their  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  gleam  of  light, 

Each  targe  was  dark  below ; 

And  with  the  ocean’s  mighty  swing, 

When  heaving  to  the  tempest’s  wing, 

They  hurled  them  on  the  foe. 

I heard  the  lance’s  shivering  crash, 

As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash; 

I heard  the  broadsword’s  deadly  clang, 

As  if  a hundred  anvils  rang; 

But  Moray  wheeled  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan- Alpine’s  flank, 

“ My  banner-man,  advance! 

I see,”  he  cried,  “their  column  shakes 
Now,  gallants!  for  your  ladies’  sake, 

Upon  them  with  the  lance!” 
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The  horsemen  dashed  among  the  rout 
As  deer  break  through  the  broom 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  out, 
They  soon  made  lightsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine’s  best  are  backward  borne; 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  then? 

One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 
Were  worth  a thousand  men. 

And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear, 

The  battle’s  tide  was  poured ; 

Vanished  the  Saxon’s  struggling  spear, 
Vanished  the  mountain  sword. 

As  Brack  linn’s  chasm,  so  black  and  steep, 
Receives  her  roaring  linn, 

As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 
Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in, 

So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle’s  mingled  mass; 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain, 

Save  those  who  ne’er  shall  fight  again. 


OPENING  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

When  the  name  of  the  Presidential  nominee  of  the 
Demopublican  convention  was  received  in  the  office  of 
the  Morning  Argus , Colonel  Bangs,  the  editor,  assembled 
his  staff,  and  said  : 

“Well,  General  Pluckaback  has  got  the  nomination !” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  staff. 

“ Does  anybody  know  anything  against  him  ?”  asked 
the  colonel. 

“I’m  afraid  not,”  said  the  political  editor,  Mr.  Fergu- 
son. 

“ Didn’t  fight  well  in  the  war,  did  he  ?”  inquired  the 
colonel. 

“ I’m  sorry  to  say  he  did,”  responded  Mr.  Jones. 

“Too  bad!”  said  the  colonel.  “But  since  he’s  been 
in  Congress  he  has  always  been  wrong  on  free  trade, 
hasn’t  he?” 

“Voted  for  our  side  every  time,”  replied  Mr.  Smith. 

“ I think  I recollect,  though,  ’ said  the  colonel,  “ that 
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he  stole  something,  in  some  way.  Mixed  up  with  the 
JBlackenbury  fraudulent  contracts,  wasn’t  he  ?” 

“ Oh,  no,”  said  Jones;  “ he  was  the  member  who  ex- 
posed them.  Don’t  you  recollect  ?” 

“ Hann*  it !”  said  the  colonel,  “ I believe  he  was.  But 
didn’t  his  wife  get  a divorce  from  him  on  account  of 
brutal  treatment,  a few  years  ago  ?” 

“ It’s  a great  shame,”  said  Mr.  Smith,  “ but  the  fact 
is,  they  are  the  most  affectionate  couple  in  Washington. 
You  are  thinking  of  General  Hidenhoofer.” 

“So  I am,”  said  the  colonel.  “But  there  certainly 
ought  to  be  something  against  this  man!  No  candidate 
has  a right  to  be  so  scandalously  virtuous.  Let  us  see ! 
Never  robbed  a bank,  or  engaged  in  a fist  fight,  or  wrote 
any  damaging  letters  or  anything  of  that  kind,  did  he?” 
“No,”  said  the  staff. 

“ Then,”  muttered  the  colonel,  “ I hardly  see  which  way 
we  are  going  to  tackle  him.  We  can’t  abuse  him  merely 
because  he  has  red  hair,  and  is  homely,  can  we?” 

“ But  he  has  brown  hair,  and  is  handsome,  the  scoun- 
drel !”  said  Mr.  Smith. 

“Well,  gentlemen,”  said  the  colonel,  “we’ve  got  to  go 
for  this  man  somehow.  If  there  is  nothing  against  him, 
we’ll  have  to  make  something!  Let’s  see.  Smith,  sup- 
pose you  take  a fly  at  him  in  a short  biographical  sketch. 
Say  you  knew  him  when  he  wTas  a boy.  Used  to  go  to 
school  with  him.  Give  your  fancy  play  in  depicting  his 
youth.  Describe  one  of  his  raids  on  the  apple  orchard  ; 
tell  how  he  was  arrested  for  throwing  stones  at  a blind 
woman  ; how  he  tortured  cats  ; how  his  grandfather  was 
in  jail  and  used  to  be  visited  by  the  family  on  Sundays ; 
how  the  boy  used  to  put  ten  cents  in  the  collection-plate 
at  church  and  take  out  fifty  cents  change,  and,  by  the 
way,  do  you  think  you  could  work  in  anything  about  his 
being  detected  in  trying  to  murder  his  little  brother  with 
a carving-fork  ?” 

“ That  might  be  going  it  too  strong,”  said  Smith. 
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" May  be  it  might/'  returned  the  colonel.  “ Well,  any- 
how say  that  somebody  tried  to  poison  his  aunt,  and  that, 
although  the  guilt  was  ascertained  to  lie  between  him 
and  the  servant  girl,  suspicion  pointed  rather  less  strong- 
ly to  the  girl  than  the  family  liked  to  acknowledge. 
Write  it  up  strong!  Rub  all  the  damaging  facts  in! 
We’ll  let  this  fellow  know  that  he  can’t  play  any  high 
moral  games  with  us.” 

“ I’ll  do  my  best,”  said  Mr.  Smith. 

“And  Jones,”  said  the  colonel,  “s’pose’n  you  take  up 
his  military  record  ? Ask  where  he  was  at  Gettysburg. 
Make  up  some  testimony  from  a man  who  says  he  knows 
Huckaback  was  behind  a tree  while  his  regiment  was 
engaged.  Ask  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  rumor  which 
hinted  that  at  F redericksburg  he  was  found  concealed  in 
the  hotel  refrigerator,  where  he  had  been  sitting,  eating 
cold  ham  and  pickles,  during  the  hottest  of  the  fight. 
You  might  explain  how  he  tried  to  desert  to  the  enemy 
at  Cold  Harbor,  but  was  brought  back  by  a picket,  whom 
he  endeavored  to  bribe,  and  that  only  his  political  in- 
fluence kept  him  from  being  shot.  Demand  to  know  if 
a man  like  that  is  fit  to  be  President  of  the  United  States! 
Inquire  if  that  high  office  ought  to  be  filled  by  a soldier 
who  was  carried  off  the  field  at  Antietam  under  the  pre- 
tense of  being  wounded,  when  he  was  really  intoxicated, 
going  into  delirium  tremens  as  soon  as  he  was  admitted 
to  the  hospital.  Whoop  it  up  on  him!  We’ve  got  to 
save  the  country  by  electing  our  party  candidate  some- 
how or  other!” 

“I  think  I can  finish  him  off  first-rate,”  said  Mr.  Jones. 

“And  you,  Mr.  Ferguson,”  said  the  colonel,  “might 
take  up  his  political  record.  Mention  that  nobody  ever 
discovered  how  he  happened  to  have  two  hundred  shares 
of  the  Bunkerhill  Railroad  just  after  voting  to  give  the 
company  a subsidy.  Say  you  can  lay  your  hand  on  the 
newspaper  man  who  wrote  for  him  his  great  speech  on 
Resumption,  and  offer  to  bet  that  he  drew  mileage  for 
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250  miles  when  his  home  is  only  134  miles  from  the  cap- 
ital. Connect  him  with  the  O’Malley  swindle,  for  giving 
pensions  to  bogus  widows,  and  with  the  Duncan  fraud 
for  giving  artificial  legs  to  soldiers  who  were  never  crip- 
pled. Demand  that  the  truth  shall  at  last  come  out 
about  that  appropriation  he  secured  for  dredging  the 
mill-pond  in  his  native  town  so  that  it  could  float  a frigate. 
And  ask  where  he  was  when  the  whole  country  was  ex- 
pecting him  to  vote  for  the  eight-hour  bill.  Intimate 
that  he  was  sneaking  in  the  lobby,  probably  in  a condi- 
tion of  partial  intoxication,  because  he  hated  the  work- 
ing man.  Go  it  strong  on  the  working  man ; that’s  a 
sure  card  every  time.  Make  it  out  that  he  wants  wages 
reduced  to  ten  cents  a day,  and  that  he  favors  feeding 
the  entire  laboring  population  on  salt  junk  and  crackers.” 

“I  know  about  what  you  want,”  said  Ferguson. 

“ His  domestic  life  I will  discuss  myself,”  said  the  col- 
onel. “ I must  think  it  out.  Probably  I shall  explain 
how,  in  the  winter  of  1869,  while  in  a condition  of  insan- 
ity produced  by  drink,  he  treed  his  rheumatic  father  one 
bitter  cold  night,  and  in  the  morning  dislodged  him  from 
his  roosting  place  with  a shot-gun.  I might  dwell  upon 
the  fact  that  on  Thanksgiving  Day  1873,  he  threw  his 
boot  at  his  wife,  flooring  her,  and  how  his  mother-in-law, 
when  he  pursued  her  with  a fire-shovel,  only  saved  her- 
self from  his  fury  by  lying  in  the  coal-bin  with  the  pie- 
board  over  her,  in  which  position  she  caught  a chill  which 
ultimately  carried  her  off.  I have  a notion,  also,  to  get 
a story  about  his  locking  his  wife  up  in  the  dumb-waiter 
and  compelling  his  coachman  to  pull  her  up  and  then  let 
her  drop  through  to  the  cellar  during  the  whole  of  one 
day,  so  that  when  she  was  rescued  while  he  was  out  drink- 
ing with  a friend,  her  life  for  a time  was  despaired  of. 
But  I will  give  the  matter  thought.  And  now,  to  work! 
The  campaign  is  opened;  and  our  duty  is  to  form  public 
opinion !” 

The  Argus  is  now  going  for  General  Huckaback  every 
day  in  dead  earnest 
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WE’VE  ALWAYS  BEEN  PROVIDED  FOR. 

"Good  wife,  what  are  you  singing  for?  You  know  we’vo 
lost  the  hay, 

And  what  we’ll  do  with  horse  and  kye  is  more  than  I can 
say; 

While  like  as  not,  with  storm  and  rain,  we’ll  lose  both  corn 
and  wheat.” 

She  looked  up  with  a pleasant  face,  and  answered  low  and 
sweet : 

“There  is  a Heart,  there  is  a Hand,  we  feel,  but  cannot  see; 

We’ve  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  always  be.” 

He  turned  round  with  a sudden  gloom.  She  said:  “Love, 
be  at  rest ; 

You  cut  the  grass,  worked  soon  and  late,  you  did  your  very 
best. 

That  was  your  work;  you’d  naught  at  all  to  do  with  wind 
and  rain, 

And  no  doubt  but  that  you  will  reap  rich  fields  of  golden 
grain ; 

For  there’s  a Heart,  and  there’s  a Hand,  we  feel,  but  can- 
not see — 

We’ve  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  always  be.” 

“That’s  like  a woman’s  reasoning,— we  must,  because  we 
must.” 

She  softly  said : “ I reason  not,  I only  work  and  trust  ; 

The  harvest  may  redeem  the  day — keep  heart,  whate’er  be- 
tide, 

When  one  door  shuts,  I’ve  always  seen  another  open  wide. 

There  is  a Heart,  there  is  a Hand,  we  feel,  but  cannot  see ; 

We’ve  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  always  be.” 

He  kissed  the  calm  and  trustful  face,  gone  was  his  restless 
pain. 

She  heard  him  with  a cheerful  step  go  whistling  down  the 
lane. 

And  when  about  her  household  tasks,  full  of  a glad  content, 

Singing,  to  time  her  busy  hands,  as  to  and  fro  she  went — 

“ There  is  a Heart,  there  is  a Hand,  we  feel,  but  cannot  see  ; 

We’ve  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  always  be.” 

Days  come  and  go, — ’twas  Christmas  tide,  and  the  great  fire 
burned  clear. 

The  farmer  said : “ Dear  wife,  it’s  been  a good  and  happy 

year; 
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The  fruit  was  gain,  the  surplus  corn  has  bought  the  hay,  you 
know.’’ 

She  lifted  then  a smiling  face,  and  said:  “I  told  you  so! 

For  there’s  a Heart,  and  there’s  a Hand,  we  feel,  but  can- 
not see ; 

We’ve  always  been  provided  for,  and  we  shall  always  be.” 


LITTLE  PHIL. — Helen  Rich. 

The  next  selection  “ To  Mark  Mother’s  Grave”  is  the  same  story  in  prose. 

“ Make  me  a head-board,  mister,  smooth  and  painted,  you 
see; 

Our  ma  she  died  last  winter,  and  sister  and  Jack  and  me 

Last  Sunday  could  hardly  find  her,  so  many  ne\V  graves 
about,  j 

And  Bud  cried  out,  ‘ We’ve  lost  her,’ — when  Jack  gave  a lit- 
tle shout. 

We  have  worked  and  saved  all  winter — been  hungry  some- 
times, I own — 

But  we  hid  this  much  from  father  under  the  old  door  stone. 

He  never  goes  there  to  see  her ; he  hated  her, — scolded  Jack 

When  he  heard  us  talking  about  her  and  wishing  she’d 
come  back. 

But  up  in  the  garret  we  whisper,  and  have  a good  time  to 

«ry, 

Our  beautiful  mother  who  kissed  us,  and  wasn’t  afraid  to 
die. 

Put  on  it  that  she  was  forty,  in  November  she  went  away, 

That  she  was  the  best  of  mothers , and  we  haven’t  forgot  to 
pray; 

And  we  mean  to  do  as  she  taught  us, — be  loving  and  true 
and  square, 

To  work  and  read,  to  love  her,  till  we  go  to  her  up  there. 

Let  the  board  be  white  like  mother”  (the  small  chin  quiv- 
ered here), 

And  the  lad  coughed  something  under,  and  conquered  a 
rebel  tear. 

“ Here  is  all  we  could  keep  from  father,  a dollar  and  thirty 

cents, 

The  rest  he  has  got  for  coal  and  flour,  and  partly  to  pay  the 
rents.” 

Blushing  the  white  lie  over,  and  dropping  the  honest  eyes, 

“ What  is  the  price  of  head-boards,  with  writing  and  hand- 
some size? 

Three  dollars!  ” a young  roe  wounded,  just  falls  with  a moan, 
and  he, 

With  a face  like  the  ghost  of  his  mother,  sank  down  on  his 
tattered  knee. 
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“Three  dollars!  and  we  shall  lose  her,  next  winter  the 
graves  and  the  snow — ” 

But  the  boss  had  his  arms  about  him,  and  cuddled  the  head 
of  tow 

Close  up  to  the  great  heart’s  shelter,  and  womanly  tears 
fell  fast — 

“Dear  boy,  you  shall  never  lose  her,  Oh  cling  to  your  sacred 
past ! 

Come  to-morrow,  and  bring  your  sister  and  Jack,  and  the 
board  shall  be 

The  best  that  the  shop  can  furnish,  then  come  here  and 
live  with  me.” 

When  the  orphans  loaded  their  treasures  on  the  rugged  old 
cart  next  day, 

The  surprise  of  a head-board  varnished,  with  all  that  their 
love  would  say, 

And  “ Edith  St.  John,  Our  Mother  /”  baby  Jack  gave  his  little 
shout, 

And  Bud,  like  a mountain  daisy,  went  dancing  her  doll 
about. 

But  Phil  grew  white  and  trembled,  and  close  to  the  boss  he 
crept, 

Kissing  him  like  a woman,  shivered  and  laughed  and  wept : 

“Do  you  think,  my  benefactor,  in  Heaven  that  she'll  be 
glad?” 

“ Not  as  glad  as  you  are,  Philip,  but  finish  this  job,  my  lad.” 


TO  MARK  MOTHER’S  GRAVE. 

A boy  not  over  eleven  years  old,  whose  pinched  face 
betrayed  hunger,  and  whose  clothing  could  scarcely  be 
called  by  the  name,  dropped  into  a carpenter  shop  on 
Grand  River  Avenue  the  other  day,  and  after  much  hesi- 
tation explained  to  the  foreman : 

“We  want  to  get  a grave-board  for  ma.  She  died  last 
winter,  and  the  graves  are  so  thick  that  we  can’t  hardly 
find  hers  no  more.  We  went  up  last  Sunday,  and  we  came 
awful  near  not  finding  it.  We  thought  we’d  git  a grave- 
board,  so  we  wouldn’t  lose  the  grave.  When  we  thought 
we’d  lost  it,  Jack  he  cried,  and  Bud  she  cried,  and  my 
chin  trembled  so  I could  hardly  talk.” 

“Where  is  your  father?”  asked  the  carpenter. 
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“Oh,  he’s  home,  but  he  never  goes  up  there  with  ust 
and  we  shan’t  tell  him  about  the  board.  I guess  he  hated 
ma,  for  he  wasn’t  home  when  she  died,  and  he  wouldn’t 
buy  no  coffin  nor  nothing.  Sometimes  when  we  are  sittin’ 
on  the  door-steps  talkin’  about  her,  and  Jack  and  Bud 
are  a cryin’,  and  I am  rememberin’  how  she  kissed  us  ail 
afore  she  died,  he  says  we’d  better  quit  that  or  we’ll  get 
what’s  bad  for  us.  But  we  sleep  up-stairs,  and  we  talk 
and  cry  in  the  dark  all  we  want  to.  How  much  will  the 
board  be?” 

The  carpenter  selected  something  fit  for  the  purpose, 
and  asked: 

“Who  will  put  it  up  at  the  grave?” 

“We’ll  take  it  upon  our  cart,”  replied  the  boy,  “and  I 
guess  the  grave-yard  man  will  help  us  to  put  it  up.” 
“You  want  the  name  painted  on,  don’t  you?” 

“Yes,  sir;  we  want  the  board  white,  and  then  we  want 
you  to  paint  on  that  she  was  our  ma,  and  that  she  was 
forty-one  years  old,  and  that  she  died  on  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember, and  that  she’s  gone  to  heaven,  and  that  she  was 
one  of  the  best  mothers  ever  was,  and  that  we  are  going 
to  be  good  all  our  lives,  and  go  up  where  she  is  when  we 
die.  How  much  will  it  all  cost,  sir?” 

“ How  much  have  you  got?” 

“Well,”  said  the  boy,  as  he  brought  out  a little  calico 
bag  and  emptied  its  contents  on  the  bench,  “Bud  drawed 
the  baby  for  the  woman  next  door,  and  earned  twenty 
cents ; Jack  he  weeded  in  the  garden,  and  earned  forty 
cents,  and  he  found  five  more  in  the  road  ; I run  of  er- 
rands, and  made  kites,  fixed  a boy’s  cart,  and  helped  carry 
some  apples  into  a store,  and  I earned  sixty-five  cents. 
All  that  makes  a hundred  and  thirty  cents,  sir,  and  pa 
don’t  know  we’ve  got  it,  ’cause  we  kept  it  hid  in  the 
ground  under  a stone.” 

The  carpenter  meant  to  be  liberal,  but  he  said  ; “ A 
grave-board  will  cost  at  least  three  dollars.” 

The  lad  looked  from  his  little  store  of  metals  to  the  car- 
penter and  back,  realized  how  many  weary  weeks  had 
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passed  since  the  first  penny  was  earned  and  saved,  and 
suddenly  wailed  out : “ Then  we  can't  never,  never  buy 
one,  and  mother’s  grave  will  get  lost/' 

But  he  leit  the  siiop  with  tears  of  gladness  in  his  eyes, 
and  when  he  returned  yesterday,  little  Bud  and  Jack  were 
with  him,  and  they  had  a cart.  There  was  not  only  a 
head-board,  but  one  for  the  foot  of  the  grave  as  well,  and 
painter  and  carpenter  had  done  their  work  with  full  hearts, 
and  done  it  well. 

“ Ain't  it  nice  ? — nicer  than  rich  folks  have,”  whispered 
the  children  as  the  boards  were  being  placed  on  the  cart. 
“ Won’t  the  grave  look  nice,  though,  and  won’t  ma  be 
glad  ?” 

Ere  this  the  mother’s  grave  has  been  marked,  and  when 
night  comes,  the  three  motherless  ones  cuddle  close  to- 
gether, and  whisper  their  gratitude  that  it  cannot  be 
lost  to  them,  even  in  the  storms  and  drifts  of  winter. 


FARMER  STEBBINS  AT  OCEAN  GROVE. 

Will  Carleton. 

Dear  Brother  John  : — 

We  got  here  safe — m y wortliy  wife  an’  rae-^ 
An’  pitched  our  tents  within  a grove  contig’us  to  the  sea; 
We’ve  harvested  such  means  of  grace  as  growed  within  out 
reach ; 

(Wve  ’tended  all  the  mornin’  talks,  we’ve  heard  the  Bishop 
preach ; 

An’  everything  went  pleasantly,  until  we  had  a whim — 

My  wife  and  I — one  breezy  day,  to  take  an  ocean  swim. 

We  wouldn’t  ha’  vent’red  on’t,  I think,  if  Sister  Sunnyhopes 
Hadn’t  urged  us  over  an’  ag’in,  an’  said  she  knew  the  ropes, 
An’  told  how  safe  an’  sweet  it  was  “ in  ocean  rills  to  lave,” 
Ail  “sport  within  the  foaming  surf,”  an’  “ride  the  crested 
wave 

An’  so  we  went  along  with  her — my  timid  wife  an’  me— 
Two  inland  noodles,  for  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  sea. 

They  put  me  in  a work-day  rig,  as  us’ally  is  done, — 

A wampus  an’  short  overalls  all  sewed  up  into  one. 

I had  to  pull  an’  fuss  an’  jerk  to  make  the  things  go  round 
(You  are  aware  my  peaceful  weight  will  crowd  three  hun- 
dred pound). 
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They  took  my  wig  an’  laid  it  up— to  keep  it  safe,  they 
said — 

An’  strapped  a straw-stack  of  a hat  on  my  devoted  head. 

They  put  my  wife  into  a dress  too^hort  by  full  a third ; 
’Twas  some’at  in  the  “Bloomer’  style,  an’  looked  a bit  ab- 
surd. 

You  know  she’s  rather  tall  an’  slim — somewhat  my  oppo- 
site— 

An’  clothes  that  are  not  cut  for  her  are  likely  not  to  fit; 

But  as  we  was  we  vent’red  in — my  faithful  wife  an’  me — 
An’  formed  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  inconsistent  sea. 

Miss  Sunnyhopes  she  went  ahead,  a-lookin’  trim  an’  sweet; 
She’d  had  her  bathin’  suit  all  fixed  an’  trimmed  from  head 
to  feet; 

An’  I went  out  an’  grabbed  the  rope,  just  as  she  told  me  to, 
An’  wife  come  next,  a-lookin’  scared,  scarce  knowin’  what 
to  do. 

But  Sister  Sunnyhopes  to  me  a smile  o’  sweetness  gave, 

An’  said,  “Now  watch  your  chance,  an’  jump — here  comes  a 
lovely  wave!” 

I must  ha’  jumped,  I ruther  think,  the  wrong  time  o’  the 
moon ; 

At  any  rate,  the  lovely  wave  occurred  to  me  too  soon. 

It  took  me  solid,  with  a rude  an’  unexpected  shock ; 

It  beat  the  stoutest  pair  o’  horns  there  is  in  all  my  flock. 
An’  then  to  top  the  circus  out,  an’  make  the  act  more  fine, 

I tried  to  kick  the  lovely  wave,  relinquishin’  the  line. 

On  county  fair  an’  ’lection  days,  in  walkin’  through  a crowd, 
I’m  rather  firm  to  jostle  ’gainst, — perhaps  it  makes  me  proud  ; 
But  if  it  does,  that  wave  discoursed  how  sureness  never  pays ; 
An’  seemed  to  shout,  “How  small  is  man,  no  odds  how 
much  he  weighs!” 

It  sat  on  me,  it  jumped  on  me,  in  spite  of  right  or  law, 

An’  whisked  an’  whirled  me  all  about  as  if  I’d  ben  a straw. 

An’  then  it  laid  me  on  the  beach,  right  thankful  for  my  life; 
An’  scramblin’  up,  I gave  a gaze  to  find  my  faithful  wife; 
But  she  had  sort  o’  cut  the  wave,  with  all  the  edge  she  had, 
An’  stood  a-holdin’  to  the  rope,  uncommon  moist  an’  sad; 
While  Sister  Sunnyhopes,  with  smiles,  was  lookin’  proud 
an’  gay, 

A-floatin’  on  her  dainty  back,  some  several  rods  away. 

She  looked  so  newish-pretty  there  (an’  knowed  it  too,  the 
elf), 

The  crowd  was  all  admirin’  her,  an’  so  was  I myself. 
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An’  while  again  I grasped  the  line  beside  my  wife  of  truth 
My  eyes  would  rove  to  Sister  S.,  her  beauty  an’  her  youth ; 
When  all  at  once  another  wTave,  tremendous  broad  an’  deep, 
Comesmashin’  down  on  wife  an’  me,  an’  tossed  us  in  a heap. 

Heels  over  head,  all  in  a bunch,  my  wife  across  o’  me, 

An’  I on  some  unlucky  folks  who  happened  there  to  be; 
My  hat  untied  an’  floated  off,  an’  left  my  bald  head  bare. 
When  we  got  out,  if  I’d  ha’  spoke,  it  would  ha’  wTarrned  the 
air. 

We  drank  a good  part  of  the  sea, — my  gaspin’  wife  an’  If 
While  Sister  S.  still  floated  soft,  a-gazin’  at  the  sky. 

We  voted  that  we’d  got  enough,  an’  crawled  out  of  the  way 
Before  another  wave  arrived,  an’  bid  the  sea  good-day. 

We  looked  as  like  two  drownded  rats  as  ever  such  wras 
called, 

With  one  of ’em  a mighty  fool,  particularly  bald. 

But,  like  a woman  true,  she  said — my  watchful  wife — to  me, 
“ We  will  not  mind : there’s  others  here  that  looks  as  bad 
as  we.” 

Now  Sister  Sunnyhopes,  by-’n’-by,  came  back  into  our  tent, 
As  sleek  or  sleeker  than  before,  an’  asked  us  when  we  went. 
Says  I,  “My  dear  good  Sister  S.,  please  do  not  now  pretend 
You  did  not  see  our  v’yage  through,  an’  mark  its  doleful  end. 
If  you  would  play  the  mermaid  fair,  why,  such  I’d  have 
you  be ; 

But  we’re  too  old  to  take  that  part, — my  faithful  wife  an’  me.” 


AN  EMBLEM  OF  PEACE. 

A cloud  lay  cradled  near  the  setting  sun ; 

A gleam  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow; 
Long  had  I watched  the  glory  moving  on ; 

O’er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below, 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seemed  and  floated  slow; 

E’en  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest, 

While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow, 
Wafted  the  traveler  to  the  beauteous  west; 
Emblem,  methought,  of  the  departed  soul, 

To  wdrose  white  robe  the  gleam  of  bliss  is  given, 
And,  by  the  breath  of  mercy,  made  to  roll 
Eight  onward  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven; 
Where,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  it  peaceful  lies, 

And  tells  to  man  his  glorious  destinies. 
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FOR  LOVE’S  SAKE.— Margaret  J.  Preston. 

Among  the  monthly  letters  circulated  by  the  Women’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Boards  is  found  tlie  following  poem,  contributed  by  Mrs.  Preston  for  January  1882. 
The  “Moslem  palace”  to  which  she  refers  is  the  celebrated  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra, 
and  is  the  finest  edifice  in  India,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  was  erected  in  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  Emperor  Shah  Jehan  as  a mausoleum  for  his  favorite 
queen,  Noor  Jehan.  The  building  is  of  white  marble,  and  its  cost  is  said  to  have 
been  over  $15,000,000.  In  the  central  hall  are  the  tombs  of  the  emperor  and 
his  queen. 

You  have  read  of  the  Moslem  palace, — 

The  marvelous  fane  that  stands 
On  the  banks  of  the  distant  Jumna, 

The  wonder  of  all  the  lands; 

You  have  read  of  its  marble  splendors, 

Its  carvings  of  rare  device, 

Its  domes  and  its  towers  that  glisten 
Like  visions  of  Paradise. 

You  have  listened  as  one  has  told  you 
Of  its  pinnacles  snowy-fair, — 

So  pure  that  they  seemed  suspended 
Like  clouds  in  the  crystal  air ; 

Of  the  flow  of  its  fountains  falling 
As  softly  as  mourners’  tears; 

Of  the  lily  and  rose  kept  blooming 
For  over  two  hundred  years; 

Of  the  friezes  of  frost-like  beauty, 

The  jewels  that  crust  the  wall, 

The  carvings  that  crown  the  arch-way, 

The  innermost  shrine  of  all, — 

Where  lies  in  her  sculptured  coffin, 

(Whose  chiselings  mortal  man 
Hath  never  excelled,)  the  dearest 
Of  the  loves  of  the  Shah  Jeh&n. 

They  read  you  the  shining  legends 
Whose  letters  are  set  in  gems, 

On  the  walls  of  the  sacred  chamber 
That  sparkle  like  diadems. 

And  they  tell  you  these  letters,  gleaming 
Wherever  the  eye  may  look, 

Are  words  of  the  Moslem  Prophet, 

Are  texts  from  his  holy  book. 
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And  still  as  you  heard,  you  questioned 
Right  wonderingly,  as  you  must, 

“ Why  rear  such  a palace,  only 
To  shelter  a woman’s  dust?” 

Why  rear  itf — the  Shah  had  promised 
His  beautiful  Nourmahal 
To  do  it,  because  he  loved  her, 

He  ioved  her — and  that  was  all! 

So  minaret,  wall,  and  column, 

And  tower  and  dome  above, 

All  tell  of  a sacred  promise, 

All  utter  one  accent — love. 

You  know  of  another  temple, 

A grander  than  Hindoo  shrine, 

The  splendor  of  whose  perfections 
Is  mystical,  strange,  divine. 

You  have  read  of  its  deep  foundations, 
Which  neither  the  frost  nor  flood 
Nor  forces  of  earth  can  wreaken, 
Cemented  in  tears  and  blood. 

That,  chosen  with  skill  transcendent, 
By  the  wisdom  that  fills  the  throne, 
Was  quarried,  and  hewn,  and  polished, 
Its  wonderful  corner-stone. 

So  vast  is  its  scale  proportioned, 

So  lofty  its  turrets  rise, 

That  the  pile  in  its  finished  glory 
Will  reach  to  the  very  skies. 

The  lapse  of  the  silent  Kedron, 

The  roses  of  Sharon  fair, 

Gethse mane’s  sacred  olives 
And  cedars  are  round  it  there. 

And  graved  on  its  walls  and  pillars, 
And  cut  in  its  crystal  stone, 

Are  the  words  of  our  Prophet',  sweeter 
Than  Islam’s  hath  ever  known, — - 

Texts  culled  from  the  holy  Gospel, 

That  comfort,  refresh,  sustain, 

And  shine  with  a rarer  lustre 

Than  the  gems  of  the  Hindoo  fane. 
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The  plan  of  the  temple,  only 
Its  architect  understands; 

And  yet  He  accepts — (Oh,  wonder!) 

The  helping  of  human  hands  ! 

And  so,  for  the  work’s  progression, 

He  is  willing  that  great  and  small 

Should  bring  Him  their  bits  of  carving, 

So  needed,  to  fill  the  wall. 

Not  one  does  the  Master-Builder 
Disdainfully  cast  away : 

Why,  even  He  takes  the  chippings, 

We  women  have  brought  to-day! 

Oh,  not  to  the  dead — to  the  living — 

We  rear  on  the  earth  He  trod, 

This  fane  to  his  lasting  glory, 

This  Church  to  the  Christ  of  God ! 

Why  labor  and  strive?  We  have  promised 
(And  dare  we  the  vow  recall?) 

To  do  it  because  we  love  Him, 

We  love  Him — and  that  is  all! 

For  over  the  Church’s  portal, 

Each  pillar  and  arch  above, 

The  Master  has  set  one  signet, 

And  graven  one  watchword — love. 


GIVE  THANKS  FER  WHAT?— W.  F.  Croffut. 

“Let  Earth  give  thanks,”  the  deacon  said, 

And  then  the  proclamation  read. 

“ Give  thanks  fer  what,  an’  what  about?” 

Asked  Simon  Soggs  when  church  was  out. 

“ Give  thanks  fer  what  ? I don’t  see  why ; 

The  rust  got  in  an’  spiled  my  rye, 

And  hay  wan’t  half  a crop,  and  corn 
All  wilted  down  and  looked  forlorn; 

The  bugs  jest  gobbled  my  pertaters, 

The  what  you-call-em  lineaters , 

And  gracious!  when  you  come  to  wheat, 

There’s  more  than  all  the  world  can  eat; 
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Onless  a war  should  interfere, 

Crops  won’t  bring  half  a price  this  year; 

I’ll  hev  to  give  ’em  away,  I reckon!” 

“Good  for  the  poor!”  exclaimed  the  deacon. 

“Give  thanks  fer  what?”  asked  Simon  Soggs, 
“Fer  th’  freshet  carryin’  off  my  logs? 

Fer  Dobbin  goin’  blind?  Fer  five 
Uv  my  best  cows,  that  was  alive 
Afore  the  smashin’  railroad  come 
And  made  it  awful  troublesome? 

Fer  that  hay  stack  the  lightnin’  struck 
And  burnt  to  ashes? — thund’rin  luck  ! 

For  ten  dead  sheep  ? ” sighed  Simon  Soggs. 

The  deacon  said  “You’ve  got  yer  hogs!  ” 

“ Give  thanks ? And  Jane  and  baby  sick ? 

I e’enmost  wonder  if  ole  Nick 
Ain’t  runnin’  things!” 

The  deacon  said, 

“ Simon ! yer  people  might  be  dead  ! ” 

“ Give  thanks  ! ” said  Simon  Soggs  again, 
“Jest  look  at  what  a fix  we’re  in! 

The  country’s  rushin’  to  the  dog< 

At  race  horse  speed  ! ” said  Simon  Soggs, 

“ Rotten  all  through— -in  every  State, — 

Why,  ef  we  don’t  repudiate, 

We’ll  hev  to  build,  fer  big  and  small, 

A poor-house  that’ll  hold  us  all. 

All  round  the  crooked  whisky  still 
Is  runnin’  like  the  Devil’s  mill ; 

Give  thanks?  How  mad  it  makes  me  feel, 

To  think  how  office-holders  steal! 

The  taxes  paid  by  you  and  me 
Is  four  times  bigger’n  they  should  be; 

The  Fed’ral  Gov’ment’s  all  askew, 

The  ballot’s  sech  a mockery,  too ! 

Some  votes  too  little,  some  too  much, 

Some  not  at  all— it  beats  the  Dutch! 

And  now  no  man  knows  what  to  do, 

Or  how  is  how,  or  who  is  who. 

Deacon  ! corruption’s  sure  to  kill ! 

This  ‘glorious  Union  ’ never  will, 
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I’ll  bet  a continental  cent, 

Elect  another  President ! 

Give  thanks  fer  what , I’d  like  to  know?” 

The  deacon  answered,  sad  and  low, 

“ Simon  ! It  fills  me  with  surprise, 

Ye  don’t  see  whar  yer  duty  lies; 

Kneel  right  straight  down,  in  all  the  muss, 
And  thank  God  that  it  ain’t  no  wuss!” 


ASSISTING  A POETESS. 

“If  you  please,  sir,”  said  the  voung  lady,  timidly,  as  ^ 
the  exchange  editor  handed  her  a chair,  “ I have  com- 
posed a few  verses,  or  partially  composed  them,  and  I 
thought  you  might  help  me  finish  them  and  then  print 
them.  Ma  says  they  are  real  nice  as  far  as  they  go,  and 
pa  takes  your  paper  every  day. 

She  was  a handsome  creature,  with  beautiful  blue  eyes, 
and  a crowning  glory  as  yellow  as  golden-rods.  There 
was  an  expectant  look  on  her  face,  a hopefulness  that  ap- 
pealed to  the  holiest  emotions,  and  the  exchange  editor 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  crush  the  longing  of  that  pure 
heart  if  he  never  struck  another  lick. 

“ May  I show  you  the  poetry  ?”  continued  the  ripe,  red 
mouth.  “You  will  see  that  I couldn't  get  the  last  lines 
of /the  verses  and  if  you  would  please  be  so  kind  as  to 
help  me ” 

Help  her ! Though  he  had  never  even  read  a line  of 
poetry,  the  exchange  editor  felt  the  spirit  of  the  divine 
art  flood  his  soul  as  he  yielded  to  the  bewildering  music. 
Plelp  her!  Well  he  should  smile. 

“The  first  verse  runs  like  this,”  she  went  on,  taking 
courage  from  his  eyes ; 

“‘How  softly  sweet  the  autumn  air, 

The  dying  woodland  fills, 

And  nature  turns  from  restful  care — ’ ” 

“ To  anti-bilious  pills,”  added  the  exchange  editor,  with 
a jerk.  “Just  the  thing.  It  rhymes  and  it's  so.  You 
take  anybody  now.  Half  the  people  you  meet  are — ” 
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“I  suppose  you  know  best,”  interrupted  the  young 
girl.  I hadn’t  thought  of  it  in  that  way,  but  you  have 
a better  idea  of  such  things.  Now  the  second  verse  is 
more  like  this: 

“‘The  dove-eyed  kine  upon  the  moor 
Look  tender,  meek,  and  sad  ; 

While  from  the  valley  comes  the  roar—1 

“Of  the  matchless  liver-pad!”  roared  the  exchange 
editor.  “There  you  get  it.  That  finishes  the  second  so 
as  to  match  with  the  first.  It  combines  the  fashions  with 
poetry,  and  carries  the  idea  right  home  to  the  fireside. 
If  I only  had  your  ability  in  starting  a verse,  with  my 
genius  in  winding  it  up,  I’d  quit  the  shears  and  open  in 
the  poetry  business  to-morrow.” 

“Think  so?”  asked  the  fair  young  lady.  “It  don’t 
strike  me  as  keeping  up  the  theme.” 

“You  don’t  want  to.  You  want  to  break  the  theme 
here  and  there.  The  reader  likes  it  better.  Oh,  yes! 
Where  you  keep  up  the  theme  it  gets  monotonous.” 
“Perhaps  that’s  so,”  rejoined  the  beauty,  brightening 
up.  “I  didn’t  think  of  that.  Now  I’ll  read  the  third 
verse: 

‘“  How  sadly  droops  the  dying  day, 

As  night  springs  from  the  glen, 

And  moaning  twilight  seems  to  say — ’ ” 

“ The  old  man’s  drunk  again,”  wouldn’t  do,  would  it?” 
asked  the  exchange  editor.  “ Somebody  else  wrote  that, 
and  we  might  be  accused  of  plagiarism.  We  must  have 
this  thing  original.  Suppose  we  say — now  just  suppose 
we  say,  AVhy  did  I spout  my  Ben?” 

“ Is  that  new?”  inquired  the  sweet,  rosy  lips.  At  least 
I never  heard  it  before.  I don’t  know  what  it  means.” 

“ New  ? ’Deed  its  new.  Ben  is  the  name  for  overcoat, 
and  spout  means  to  hock.  ‘Why  did  I spout  my  Ben?’ 
means  why  did  1 shove  my  topper?  That’s  just  what 
twilight  would  think  of  first,  you  know.  Oh,  don’t  be 
afraid,  that’s  just  immense  !” 

“Well,  I’ll  leave  it  to  you,”  said  the  glorious  girl,  with 
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a smile  that  pinned  the  exchange  editor’s  heart  to  his 
spine.  “ This  is  the  fourth  verse : 

“‘The  merry  milkmaid’s  somber  song 
Ke-echoes  from  the  rocks, 

As  silently  she  trips  along — 

“With  holes  in  both  her  socks, — by  Jove!”  cried  the 
delighted  exchange  editor.  “You  see — ” 

“Oh,  no,  no!”  remonstrated  the  blushing  maiden. 
“Not  that.” 

“ Certainly,”  protested  the  exchange  editor  warming 
up.  “ Nine  to  four  she’s  got  ’em ; and  you  get  fidel- 
ity to  fact  with  a wealth  of  poetical  expression.  The 
worst  of  poetry  generally  is,  you  can’t  state  things  as  they 
are.  It  ain’t  like  prose.  But  here  we’ve  busted  all  the 
established  notions,  and  put  up  an  actual  existence  with  the 
vail  of  genuine  poetry  over  it.  I think  that’s  the  best 
idea  we’ve  struck  yet.” 

“ I don’t  seem  to  look  at  it  the  way  you  do,  but  of 
course  you  are  the  best  judge.  Pa  thought  I ought  to  say : 

“ ‘ As  silently  she  trips  along 
In  autumn’s  yellow  tracks/ 

Wouldn’t  that  do?” 

“Do!  Just  look  at  it.  Does  tracks  rhyme  with 
rocks?  Not  in  this  paper  it  don’t.  Besides  when  you 
say  ‘ tracks’  and  ‘ rocks,’  you  give  the  expression  of  some 
fellow  heaving  things  at  another  fellow  who’s  scratching 
for  safety.  ‘Socks,’  on  the  other  hand,  rhymes  with  the 
‘rocks’  and  beautifies  them,  while  it  touches  up  the  milk- 
maid, and  by  describing  her  condition  shows  her  to  be  a 
child  of  the  very  nature  you  are  showing  up.” 

“ I think  you  are  right,”  said  the  sweet  angel.  “ I’ll 
tell  pa  where  he  was  wrong.  This  is  the  way  the  fifth 
v^e  runs: 

“‘  And  close  behind,  the  farmer’s  boy 
Trills  forth  his  simple  tunes; 

And  walks  beside  the  maiden  coy — ’ ” 

“ With  ragged  pantaloons ! Done  it  myself ; know  just 
exactly  how  it  is.  Why,  bless  your  heart,  you ” 
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Snip,  snip,  snip.  Paste,  paste,  paste.  But  it  is  with 
a saddened  heart  that  he  snips  and  pastes  among  his  ex- 
changes now.  The  beautiful  vision  that  for  a moment 
dawned  upon  him  has  left  but  the  recollection  in  his 
heart  of  one  sunbeam  in  his  life,  quenched  by  the  shower 
oi  tears  with  which  she  denounced  him  as  a “ brute,”  and 
went  out  from  him  forever. 


THE  LITTLE  SHOES  DID  IT. 

Some  months  ago — I need  not  mention  where— 
There  was  a meeting  in  a temperance  hall, 
And  many  a working-man  assembled  there; 

Among  them  sat  a man,  well  dressed  and  tall, 
Who  listened  anxiously  to  every  word, 

Until  one  near  spoke  to  him  thus: 

^ Come,  William  Turner,  I have  never  heard 
How  you  have  changed  so  much;  so  tell  to  us 
why  you  gave  up  the  public-house?  Ah!  few, 
i’m  sure,  can  tell  so  strange  a tale  as  you.”  . 

Up  rose  William  at  the  summons, 

Glanced  confusedly  round  the  hall. 
Cried,  with  voice  of  deep  emotion, 

“The  little  shoes, — they  did  it  all! 

“One  night,  on  the  verge  of  ruin, 

As  I hurried  from  the  tap, 

I beheld  the  landlord’s  baby 
Sitting  in  its  mother’s  lap. 

“‘Look,  dear  father,’  said  the  mother 
Holding  forth  the  little  feet; 

4 Look,  we’ve  got  new  shoes  for  darling! 
Don’t  you  think  them  nice  and  neat?4 

“Ye  may  judge  the  thing  is  simple, 
Disbelieve  me  if  you  choose ; 

But,  my  friends,  no  fist  e’er  struck  me 
Such  a blow  as  those  small  shoes. 

“And  they  forced  my  brain  to  reason; 

‘What  right.’  said  I,  standing  there, 
‘Have  I to  clothe  another’s  children, 

And  to  let  my  own  go  bare?’ 

Hi 
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“It  was  in  the  depth  of  winter, 

Bitter  was  the  night,  and  wild; 

And  outside  the  flaring  gin-shop 
Stood  my  starving  wife  and  child. 

“Out  I went,  and  clutched  my  baby, 
Saw  its  feet  so  cold  and  blue ; 

Fathers,  if  the  small  shoes  smote  me. 
What  did  those  poor  bare" feet  do? 

“ Quick  I thrust  them  in  my  bosom; 
Oh  ! they  were  so  icy  chill! 

And  their  coldness,  like  a dagger, 
Pierced  me,— I can  feel  it  still. 

“Of  money  I had  but  a trifle, 

Just  enough  to  serve  my  stead; 

It  bought  shoes  for  little  baby 
And  a single  loaf  of  bread. 

“That  loaf  served  us  all  the  Sunday, 
And  I went  to  work  next  day. 

Since  that  time  I?ve  been  teetotal— 

- That  is  all  I've  got  to  say.” 


HEROES— Feancis  A.  Shaw. 

Onr  world  has  battle-fields  where  truth  and  right 
Find  heroes  nobler,  greater  in  God’s  sight, 

Than  they  who  fall  foremost  in  gory  fight. 

Great  hours  bring  forth  great  souls,  but  bugle  call 
Summons  a host  poor,  impotent,  and  small, 

To  that  God  sends  forth  in  his  cause  to  fall. 

Beyond  the  smoke  of  battle  lies  the  prize, 

The  meed  of  strife  and  toil  and  sacrifice; 

Few  gain  it  here,  but  many  in  the  skies. 

The  man  who  braves  the  world’s  neglect  and  scorn* 
To  lift  the  lowly,  succor  the  forlorn, 

Who  conquers  self, — he  is  a hero  born. 

His  name  may  die,  forgotten  by  his  peers, 

But  yet  the  seed  he  sowed  in  care  and  tears 
Shall  bear  rich  harvests  through  immortal  years. 
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THE  TELEGRAPHIC  SIGNAL. 

Charles  Barnard. 

(abridged  and  adapted  for  public  reading.) 

John  Mills,  the  hero  of  this  sketch,  was  a railroad  engineer,  and  had 
bee u for  a long  time  in  the  company’s  employ.  When  the  new  engine  “59” 
was  completed  and  placed  on  the  road  John  was  given  charge  of  it,  and  he 
evinced  a natural  pride  m his  preferment.  At  one  of  the  stations  there  was 
a young  girl,  a telegraph  operator,  between  whom  and  the  engineer  there 
had  sprung  up  a mutual  attachment,  and  whenever  “59”  came  along,  Kate 
generally  managed  to  be  at  the  door  and  exchange  signals  with  her  lover. 
One  day  the  train  was  detained  at  the  station,  and  the  locomotive  detached 
and  sent  up  the  road,  to  do  some  additional  work,  and  Kate  went  along  for  a 
ride.  As  she  listened  to  the  sharp,  shrill  notes  of  the  whistle,  it  occurred  to 
her  that  she  might  teach  John  to  sound  her  name  in  the  Morse  telegraphic 
characters,  so  that  she  could  distinguish  Ins  signal  from  that  of  the  other 
engines,  w henever  his  train  approached.  The  plan  worked  to  a charm,  and 
far  and  near  the  whistle  shrieked  K-a-t-e,  until  one  day,  as  the  operator 
stepped  upon  the  platform,  she  overheard  a conversation  between  two  young 
men,  and  learned  that  they  understood  the  signal  and  were  laughingly  won- 
dering who  Kate  could  be.  Their  means  of  communication  having  been 
discovered  they  were  obliged  to  discontinue  it.  In  the  meantime,  Kate  had, 
by  means  of  the  telegraph,  made  the  acquaintance  of  a young  lady,  an  operator 
i<  a distant  city,  but  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  to  her  she  made  known 
t>  e fact  that  the  secret  had  been  discovered.  Then  her  friend  suggested  a 
pi.  m as  brilliant  as  it  was  ingenious.  It  was  simply  to  arrange  a means  of 
te-  egraphic  communication  between  the  approaching  train  and  the  station, 
su  as  to  ring  a bell  hidden  away  in  the  closet  in  Kate’s  office,  engine  “59” 
¥)«ing  the  only  one  provided  with  the  means  of  completing  the  circuit,  which 
was  done  by  laying  the  poker  upon  the  tender-brake  so  as  to  touch  the  wire 
in  passing.  Kate  found  an  opportunity  to  acquaint  John  with  the  proposed 
plan,  and  in  the  meantime  had  found  an  abandoned  wire  which  ran  for  a 
hug  distance  close  by  the  track,  and  which  she  proposed  to  use  for  carrying 
oat  her  purpose.  Thanksgiving  day  came  soon  after,  and  John  fortunately 
having  a holiday,  he  and  Kate  went  bravely  to  work  and  before  the  day  had 
e.aded,  the  task  was  completed,  and  proved  a complete  success.  The  dramatic 
finale  of  their  love  episode  is  told  in  the  following  sketch. 

It  was  very  singular  how  absent-minded  and  inatten- 
tive the  operator  was  on  the  day  that  the  great  scientific 
enterprise  was  finished.  No  wonder  she  was  disturbed. 
Would  the  new  line  work?  Would  her  little  battery 
be  strong  enough  for  such  a great  circuit?  Would 
John  be  able  to  close  it  ? The  people  began  to  assemble 
for  the  train.  The  clock  pointed  to  the  hour  for  its  arrival. 

Suddenly,  with  startling  distinctness,  the  bell  rang  clear 
and  loud  in  the  echoing  room.  With  a cry  of  delight 
she  put  on  her  dainty  hat  and  ran  in  haste  out  upon  the 
platform.  The  whistle  broke  loud  and  clear  on  the  cool, 
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crisp  air,  and  59  appeared  round  the  curve  in  the  woods. 
The  splendid  monster  slid  swiftly  up  to  her  feet  and  paused. 

“ Perfect,  John ! Perfect!  It  works  to  a charm.” 

With  a spring  she  reached  the  cab  and  sat  down  on 
the  fireman’s  seat. 

“ Blessed  if  I could  tell  what  he  was  going  to  do,”  said 
the  fireman.  “ He  told  me  about  it.  Awful  bright  idea ! 
You  see,  he  laid  the  poker  on  the  tender  brake  there, 
and  it  hit  the  tree  slam,  and  I saw  the  wires  touch.  * It 
was  just  prime !” 

But  the  happy  moments  sped,  and  59  groaned  and 
slowly  departed,  while  Kate  stood  on  the  platform,  her 
face  wreathed  in  smiles  and  white  steam. 

So  the  lovers  met  each  day,  and  none  knew  how  she 
was  made  aware  of  his  approach  with  such  absolute  cer- 
tainty. Science  applied  to  love,  or  rather  love  applied 
to  science,  can  move  the  world. 

Two  whole  weeks  passed,  and  then  there  suddenly 
arrived  at  the  station,  late  one  evening,  a special  with 
the  director’s  car  attached.  The  honorable  directors 
were  hungry — they  always  are — and  would  pause  on 
their  journey  and  take  a cup  of  tea  and  a bit  of  supper. 
The  honorables  and  their  wives  and  children  filled  the 
station,  and  the  place  put  on  quite  a gala  aspect.  As 
for  Kate,  she  demurely  sat  in  her  den,  book  in  hand,  and 
over  its  unread  pages  admired  the  gay  party  in  the  bright- 
ly lighted  waiting-room. 

Suddenly,  with  furious  rattle  her  electric  bell  sprang 
into  noisy  life.  Every  spark  of  color  left  her  face,  and 
her  book  fell  with  a dusty  slam  to  the  floor.  What  was 
it?  What  did  it  mean  ? Who  rang  it?  With  affrighted 
face  she  burst  from  her  office  and  brushed  through  the 
astonished  people  and  out  upon  the  snow-covered  plat- 
form. There  stood  the  directors’  train  upon  the  track 
of  the  on-coming  engine. 

“The  conductor!  Where  is  he?  Oh,  sir!  Start! 
Start ! Get  to  the  siding ! The  express ! The  express 
is  coming!” 
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With  a cry  she  snatched  a lantern  from  a brakeman’s 
hand,  and  in  a flash  was  gone.  They  saw  her  light  pitch- 
ing and  dancing  through  the  darkness,  and  they  were 
lost  in  wonder  and  amazement.  The  girl  is  crazy?  No 
train  is  due  now!  There  can  be  no  danger.  She  must 
be 

Ah ! that  horrible  whistle.  Such  a wild  shriek  on  a win- 
ter’s night!  The  men  sprang  to  the  train,  and  the  wom- 
en and  children  flecl  in  frantic  terror  in  every  direction. 

“ Run  for  your  lives,”  screamed  the  conductor.  “ There’s 
a smash-up  coming!” 

A short,  sharp  scream  from  the  whistle.  The  head- 
light gleamed  on  the  snow-covered  track,  and  there  was 
a mad  rush  of  sliding  wheels  and  the  gigantic  engine 
roared  like  a demon.  The  great  59  slowly  drew  near 
and  stopped  in  the  woods.  A hundred  heads  looked  out, 
and  a stalwart  figure  leaped  down  from  the  engine  and 
ran  on  into  the  bright  glow  of  the  head-light. 

“ Kate!” 

“Oh!  John,  I ” 

She  fell  into  his  arms  senseless  and  white,  and  the  lan- 
tern dropped  from  her  nerveless  hand. 

They  took  her  up  tenderly  and  bore  her  into  the  station- 
house  and  laid  her  upon  the  sofa  in  the  “ladies’  room.” 
With  hushed  voices  they  gathered  round  to  offer  aid  and 
comfort.  Who  was  she?  How  did  she  save  the  train? 
How  did  she  know  of  its  approach? 

“ She  is  my  daughter,”  said  the  old  station-master. 
“She  tends  the  telegraph.” 

The  President  of  the  Railroad,  in  his  gold-bowed  spec- 
tacles, drew  near.  One  grand  lady  in  silk  and  satin 
pillowed  Kate’s  head  on  her  breast.  They  all  gathered 
near  to  see  if  she  revived.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  gazed 
about  dreamily,  as  if  in  search  of  something. 

“ Do  you  wish  anything,  my  dear  ?”  said  the  President, 
taking  her  hand. 

“ Some  water,  if  you  please,  sir ; and  I want — I want — ” 

They  handed  her  some  wine  in  a silver  goblet.  She 
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sipped  a little,  and  then  looked  among  the  strange  faces 
as  if  in  search  of  some  one. 

“Are  you  looking  for  any  one,  Miss?” 

“ Yes — no — it  is  no  matter.  Thank  you,  ma’am,  I feel 
better.  I sprained  my  foot  on  the  sleepers  when  I ran 
down  the  track.  It  is  not  severe,  and  I’ll  sit  up.”  4 
They  were  greatly  pleased  to  see  her  recover,  and  a 
quiet  buzz  of  conversation  filled  the  room.  How  did  she 
know  it  ? How  could  she  tell  the  special  was  chasing 
us  ? Good  heavens ! if  she  had  not  known  it,  what  an 
awful  loss  of  life  there  would  have  been ; it  was  very 
careless  in  the  superintendent  to  follow  our  train  in  such 
a reckless  manner. 

“You  feel  better,  my  dear,” said  the  President. 

“ Yes,  sir,  thank  you.  I’m  sure  I’m  thankful.  I knew 
John — I mean  the  engine  was  coming.” 

“You  cannot  be  more  grateful  than  we  are  to  you  for 
averting  such  a disastrous  collision.” 

“ I’m  sure,  I am  pleased,  sir.  I never  thought  the  tel- 
egraph  ” 

She  paused  abruptly. 

“ What  telegraph  ?” 

“ I’d  rather  not  tell,  sir.” 

“ But  you  will  tell  us  how  you  knew  the  engine  was 
coming  ?” 

“Must  you  know?” 

“We  ought  to  know  in  order  to  reward  you  properly.” 
She  put  up  her  hand  in  a gesture  of  refusal,  and  was 
silent.  The  President  and  directors  consulted  together, 
and  two  of  them  came  to  her  and  briefly  said  they  would 
be  glad  to  know  how  she  had  been  made  aware  of  the 
approaching  danger. 

“Well,  sir,  if  John  is  willing,  I will  tell  you  all.” 

John  Mills,  the  engineer,  was  called,  and  he  came  in, 
cap  in  hand,  and  the  entire  company  gathered  round  in 
the  greatest  eagerness. 

Without  the  slightest  affectation,  she  put  her  hand  on 
John’s  grimy  arm,  and  said: 
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“ Shall  I tell  them,  John?  They  wish  to  know  about 
it.  It  saved  their  lives,  they  say.” 

“And  mine,  too,”  said  John,  reverently.  “You  had 
best  tell  them,  or  let  me.” 

She  sat  down  again,  and  then  and  there  J ohn  explained 
how  the  open  circuit  line  had  been  built,  how  it  was  used, 
and  frankly  told  why  it  had  been  erected. 

Never  did  story  create  profounder  sensation.  The 
gentlemen  shook  hands  with  him,  and  the  President  act- 
ually kissed  her  for  the  Company.  A real  corporation 
kiss,  loud  and  hearty.  The  ladies  fell  upon  her  neck, 
and  actually  cried  over  the  splendid  girl.  Even  the 
children  pulled  her  dress,  and  put  their  arms  about  her 
neck,  and  kissed  away  the  happy  tears  that  covered  her 
cheeks. 

Poor  child!  She  was  covered  with  confusion,  and 
knew  not  what  to  say  or  do,  and  looked  imploringly  to 
John.  He  drew  near,  and  proudly  took  her  hand  in  his, 
and  she  brushed  away  the  tears  and  smiled. 

The  gentlemen  suddenly  seemed  to  have  found  some- 
thing vastly  interesting  to  talk  about,  for  they  gathered 
in  a knot  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  Presently  the  Pres- 
ident said  aloud : 

“Gentlemen  and  Directors,  you  must  pardon  me,  and 
I trust  the  ladies  will  do  the  same,  if  I call  you  to  order 
for  a brief  matter  of  business.” 

There  was  a sudden  hush,  and  the  room,  now  packed 
to  suffocation,  was  painfully  quiet. 

“The  Secretary  will  please  take  minutes  of  this  meet- 
ing” 

The  Secretary  sat  down  at  Kate’s  desk,  and  then  there 
was  a little  pause. 

“Mr.  President!” 

Every  eye  was  turned  to  a corner  where  a gray-haired 
gentleman  had  mounted  a chair. 

“Mr.  President.” 

“Mr.  Graves,  director  for  the  State,  gentlemen.” 

“ I beg  leave,  sir,  to  offer  a resolution.” 
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Then  he  began  to  read  from  a slip  of  paper. 

“ Whereas,  John  Mills,  engineer  of  engine  Number  59, 
of  this  railway  line,  erected  a private  telegraph ; and, 
whereas  he,  with  the  assistance  of  the  telegraph  operator 
of  this  station  (I  leave  a blank  for  her  name),  used  the 
said  line  without  the  consent  of  this  Company,  and  for 
other  than  railway  business: 

“ It  is  resolved  that  he  be  suspended  permanently  from 
his  position  as  engineer,  and  that  the  said  operator  be  re- 
quested to  resign ” 

A murmur  of  disapprobation  filled  the  room,  but  the 
President  commanded  silence,  and  the  State  Director 
went  on. 

“ resign  her  place. 

“ It  is  further  resolved,  and  is  hereby  ordered,  that  the 
said  John  Mills  be  and  is  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
new  repair  shops  at  Slawson.” 

A tremendous  cheer  broke  from  the  assembled  company, 
and  the  resolution  was  passed  with  a shout  of  assent. 

How  it  all  ended  they  never  knew.  It  seemed  like  a 
dream,  and  they  could  not  believe  it  true  till  they  stood 
alone  in  the  winter’s  night  on  the  track  beside  that  glo- 
rious 59.  The  few  cars  the  engine  had  brought  up  had 
been  joined  to  the  train,  and  59  had  been  rolled  out  on 
the  siding.  With  many  hand-shakings  for  John,  and 
hearty  kisses  for  Kate,  and  a round  of  parting  cheers 
for  the  two,  the  train  had  sped  away.  The  idlers  had 
dispersed,  and  none  lingered  about  the  abandoned  station 
save  the  lovers.  59  would  stay  that  night  on  the  siding, 
and  they  had  walked  up  the  track  to  bid  it  a long  fare- 
well. 

For  a few  moments  they  stood  in  the  glow  of  the  great 
lamp,  and  then  he  quietly  put  it  out,  and  left  the  giant 
to  breathe  away  its  fiery  life  in  gentle  clouds  of  white 
steam.  As  for  the  lovers,  they  had  no  need  of  its  light. 
The  winter’s  stars  shone  upon  them,  and  the  calm  cold 
light  seemed  a paradise  belowT. 

— Scribner's  Monthly. 
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THE  REMOVAL. 

A nervous  old  gentleman,  tired  of  trade, — 

By  which,  though,  it  seems,  he  a fortune  had  made, — 
Took  a house  ’twixt  two  sheds,  at  the  skirts  of  the  town, 
Which  he  meant,  at  his  leisure,  to  buy  and  pull  down. 

This  thought  struck  his  mind  when  he  viewed  the  estate: 
But  alas!  when  he  entered  he  found  it  too  late; 

For  in  each  dwelt  a smith; — a more  hard-working  two 
Never  doctored  a patient,  or  put  on  a shoe. 

At  six  in  the  morning,  their  anvils,  at  work, 
awoke  our  good  squire,  who  raged  like  a Turk. 

“These  fellows,”  he  cried,  “such  a clattering  keep 
That  I never  can  get  above  eight  hours  sleep.” 

From  morning  till  night  they  keep  thumping  away, 

No  sound  but  the  anvil  the  whole  of  the  day; 

His  afternoon’s  nap  and  his  daughter’s  new  song 
Were  banished  and  spoiled  by  their  hammers’  ding-dong. 

He  offered  each  Vulcan  to  purchase  his  shop; 

But,  no  ! they  were  stubborn,  determined  to  stop ; 

At  length  (both  his  spirits  and  health  to  improve,) 

He  cried,  “ I’ll  give  each  fifty  guineas  to  move.” 

“ Agreed ! ” said  the  pair  ; “ that  will  make  us  amends.” 

“ Then  come  to  my  house,  and  let  us  part  friends ; 

You  shall  dine  ; and  we’ll  drink  on  this  joyful  occasion, 
That  each  may  live  long  in  his  new’  habitation.” 

He  gave  the  twro  blacksmiths  a sumptuous  regale ; 

He  spared  not  provisions,  his  wine,  nor  his  ale ; 

So  much  was  he  pleased  with  the  thought  that  each  guest 
Would  take  from  him  noise,  and  restore  to  him  rest. 

“ And  now,”  said  he,  “ tell  me,  where  mean  you  to  movet 
I hope  to  some  spot  where  your  trade  will  improve.” 

“ Why,  sir,”  replied  one,  wTith  a grin  on  his  phiz, 

“Tom  Forge  moves  to  my  shop  and  I move  to  his!” 


BEN  HA  FEB. — Wm.  Whitehead* 

The  day  retires  as  o’er  the  plain 
Evening  unveils  her  starry  train  ; 

And  Hebron’s  vale,  mid  placid  air, 
Smiles  in  the  mellowdng  radiance  there*. 
61* 
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Whilst,  far  below,  the  grassy  dell 

Lies  dreaming  in  its  shadowy  spell.  ^ 

The  summer  gives  with  blessed  ray 
A glory  to  the  dying  day  ; 

And  sunset,  with  its  crimson  sea, 

Bathes  the  lone  hills  of  Galilee. 

Three  strangers  at  the  closing  day 

Paused  by  the  sage  Ben  Hafed’s  door-» 

As  though  to  seek,  upon  their  way, 

Some  wisdom  of  the  Rabbi's  store — 
Clothed  with  benign  and  youthful  grace, 

And  heavenly  radiance  o’er  each  face. 

As  if  impressed  with  holy  vow, 

The  calm  of  peace  was  on  each  brow; 

In  white-robed  innocence  arrayed, 

Time’s  freshening  hand  their  forms  portrayech 
In  gentle  reverence  of  age 
They  bent  before  the  silent  sage. 

Though  Hafed  saw,  with  glancing  eye, 

What  seemed  bright  youths  awaiting  nigh 

Some  token  of  a kindly  tone 

That  loved  a friendly  guest  to  own, — 

And  none  e’er  passed  with  weary  feet 
He  did  not  hospitably  greet, — 

His  soul  was  reaching  far  away 
Beyond  the  realm  of  human  sway. 

He  stood  with  wan  and  folded  hands 
Rapt  with  the  splendor  of  the  day; 

As  if  awaiting  God’s  commands 

In  all  that  crossed  life’s  closing  way. 

His  upward  eyes,  with  sorrow  dim, 

Told  of  a troubled  heart  within  ; 

Of  some  strong  hope  then  passed  away. 

As  sun  tints  in  the  storm  of  day; 

He  seemed  to  read — as  long  he  gazed 
Where  the  far  sunset’s  passion  blazed ; 

And  glowed  beneath  the  ruddy  flame  - 
Bright  Esdraelon’s  fervid  plain — 

In  lines  of  gold,  by  seraphs  given, 

Some  promise  on  the  dome  of  heaven. 

Edged  with  the  mellow  light  of  eve 
Ere  day  departs,  the  clouds  reposed; 

And  peace,  serene,  was  there  to  breathe 
Her  glory,  as  the  daylight  closed ; — 
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And  Hafed  prayed  that  time  might  close 
As  calmly  over  human  woes; 

That  hours,  when  God  should  call,  might  be 
Blest  as  that  bright  ethereal  sea! 

His  suppliance  ceased  as  shadows  drew 
Their  mystery  o’er  the  distant  view, 

He  turned  from  where  the  day  grew  dim 
To  greet  his  guests  with  welcoming; 

But  none  appeared  within  his  gaze, 

That  keenly  swept  the  gathering  haze. 

Were  they  but  visions  of  his  woe, 

Come  but  to  mock,  and  swiftly  go? 

He  stood  beneath  night’s  darker  reign 
And  looked  upon  the  heavens  again; 

Hope’s  star  had  lit  the  dusky  air, 

And  darkness  ceased  to  gather  there; 

From  out  the  dimness  of  the  night 
Around  him  shone  celestial  light; 

And  to  him  came,  where  cares  were  rife, 

The  blessing  of  the  Lord  of  Life! 

With  heavenly  peace  his  soul  was  filled, 

And  every  throb  of  sadness  stilled ; 

And  murmured  praise  as  fountains  flowed 
For  all  the  Father  had  bestowed — 

“Dear  Lord!  I bless  thee  that  thy  ways, 
Brighter  than  mortal  e’er  divined, 

Are  not  as  ours,  amid  life’s  maze, 

Which  leave  but  sin  and  tears  behind !” 
Then  Hafed  knew  that  as  his  prayer 
Arose,  God’s  angels  had  been  there. 


THE  MARTYR  OF  THE  ARENA.— Epes  Sargent, 

Honored  be  the  hero  evermore 
Who  at  mercy’s  call  has  nobly  died; 

Echoed  be  his  name  from  shore  to  shore, 

With  immortal  chronicles  allied! 

Verdant  be  the  t urf  upon  his  dust, 

Bright  the  sky  above,  and  soft  the  air. 

In  the  grove  set  up  his  marble  bust, 

And  with  garland  crown  it,  fresh  and  fair. 

In  melodious  numbers,  that  shall  live 
With  the  music  of  the  rolling  spheres, 
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Let  the  minstrel’s  inspiration  give 

His  eulogium  to  the  future  years.  % 

Not  the  victor  in  his  country’s  cause,- 
Not  the  chief  who  leaves  a people  free, 

Not  the  framer  of  a nation’s  laws 

Shall  deserve  a greater  fame  than  he. 

Hast  thou  heard,  in  Rome’s  declining  day, 

How  a youth,  by  Christian  zeal  impelled, 
Swept  the  sanguinary  games  away 
Which  the  Coliseum  once  beheld? 

Filled  with  gazing  thousands  were  the  tiers, 
With  the  city’s  chivalry  and  pride, 

When  two  gladiators,  with  their  spears, 
Forward  sprang  from  the  arena’s  side. 

Rang  the  dome  with  plaudits  loud  and  long 
As,  with  shields  advanced,  the  athletes  stood 
Was  there  no  one  in  that  eager  throng 
To  denounce  the  spectacle  of  blood? 

Ay,  Telemachus,  with  swelling  frame, 

Saw  the  inhuman  sport  renewed  once  more. 
Few  among  the  crowd  could  tell  his  name, 

For  a cross  was  all  the  badge  he  wore. 

Yet,  with  heart  elate  and  god-like  mien 
Stepped  he  forth  upon  the  circling  sand, 

And,  while  all  were  wond’ring  at  the  scene, 
Checked  the  encounter  with  a daring  hand. 

“ Romans,”  cried  he,  “ let  this  reeking  sod 
Never  more  with  human  blood  be  stained, 

Let  no  image  of  the  living  God 
In  unhallowed  combat  be  profaned  ! 

Ah!  too  long  has  this  colossal  dome 

Failed  to  sink,  and  hide  your  brutal  shows; 
Here,  I call  upon  assembled  Rome, 

Now’ to  swear  they  shall  for  ever  close !” 
Parted  thus,  the  combatants,  with  joy, 

Mid  the  tumult  found  the  means  to  fly. 

In  the  arena  stood  the  undaunted  boy, 

And,  with  looks  adoring,  gazed  on  high. 
Pealed  the  shout  of  wrath  on  every  side, 

Every  hand  was  eager  to  assail. 

“Slay  him!  Slay!”  a hundred  voices  cried, 
Wild  with  fury.  But  he  did  not  quail. 

Hears  he,  as,  entranced,  he  looks  above, 

Strains  celestial,  that  the  menace  drown. 
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Sees  he  angels,  with  their  eyes  of  love, 

Beckoning  to  him  with  a martyr’s  crown. 
Fiercer  swelled  the  people’s  frantic  shout, 

Launched  against  him  tiew  the  stones  like  rain. 
Death  and  terror  circled  him  about; 

But  he  stood  and  perished — not  in  vain  : 

Not  in  vain  the  youthful  martyr  fell, 

Then  and  there  he  crushed  a bloody  creed, 

And  his  high  example  shall  impel 
Future  heroes  to  as  great  a deed. 

Stony  answers  yet  remain  for  those 

Who  would  question  and  precede  the  time. 

In  their  season  may  they  meet  their  foes, 

Like  Telemachus,  with  front  sublime. 


THE  FROWARD  DUSTER.— R.  J.  Burdette. 

Ever  since  my  uncle  in  California  left  me  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  I always  wear  a linen  duster  when 
I travel.  I feel  as  though  I could  afford  it,  and  society 
rather  demands  it  of  me.  Well,  the  other  day  I climbed 
into  a train  and  waited  for  it  to  start.  By  and  by  I reached 
into  the  capacious  pockets  of  that  duster,  and,  in  an  idle, 
vagrant  kind  of  a moment,  drew  forth  a Police  Gazette , 
radiant  with  the  usual  astonishing  display  of  all  kinds  of 
stockings,  in  all  manner  of  attitudes.  How,  I never  buy 
and  I never  read  that  journal,  and  I was  amazed  to  find 
it  in  my  pocket.  I went  down  again  and  brought  up  a 
couple  of  beer  tickets.  Then  I raked  again,  and  found 
a piece  of  billiard  chalk,  several  grains  of  coffee,  and  a 
bit  of  lemon  peel.  It  seemed  to  me  that  my  ordinarily 
well-behaved  and  exemplary  duster  had  evidently  been 
out  with  the  boys  last  night,  instead  of  reposing  in  the 
quiet  of  the  coat-room.  Curious  to  know  just  how  far 
this  iniquity  went,  I reached  into  another  pocket,  and 
found  a corkscrew,  three  dice — reveling  in  the  luxurious 
affluence  of  three  aces  apiece — and  a poker  deck,  con- 
taining four  kings  of  spades.  I was  ashamed  of  that  dus- 
ter. Hot  only  had  it  been  out  with  the  boys,  but  it  had 
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fallen  among  thieves,  and  was  itself  the  meanest  thief  ot 
the  lot,  and  unworthy  to  be  called  one  of  the  boys.  I 
was  almost  afraid  to  examine  the  last  pocket ; but  I fi- 
nally sent  down  the  grapple,  and  up  it  came  with  a wdiisky 
flask, — very  empty,  but  very  odorous.  I began  to  wish 
the  train  would  start,  so  that  I might  wratch  my  oppor- 
tunity and  throw  that  duster,  with  all  its  manifold  in- 
iquities on  its  wicked  head,  into  the  river.  I stealthily 
felt  under  the  bottle,  finding  a pair  of  brass  knuckles. 
That  settled  it.  My  duster  was  irrevocably  bad.  I 
would  wear  it  as  far  as  the  first  river  or  the  first  tunnel, 
and  I wrould  never  wear  it  further.  Would  the  train 
never  start? 

Just  then  a gentle  hand  touched  my  shoulder.  I start- 
ed and  looked  up  expecting  to  see  a policeman.  If  I had 
been  arrested  on  any  charge — theft,  burglary,  murder, 
sheep-stealing,  treason,  anything — I should  have  given 
right  in  and  gone  along.  I hadn’t  enough  confidence 
in  myself  to  deny  anything.  But  when  I looked  up  I 
saw  a kind,  tender  face,  and  I heard  the  pleasant  voice 
of  a Methodist  clergyman.  “ I beg  your  pardon,”  he  said, 
“but  I fear  you  and  I have  exchanged  dusters.  I only 
noticed  the  change  this  moment,  when  I found  some  let- 
ters and  lecture-tickets  bearing  your  name  in  the  pockets. 
The  mistake  was  my  own,  I have  no  doubt.  I am  so  very 
careless,  and  our  dusters  are  so  nearly  alike.” 

I was  so  shocked  that  I didn’t  know  what  to  say  nor 
w here  to  look,  but  I had  just  enough  sense  to  say  yes, — that 
it  was  my  duster  he  held  in  his  hands,  that  I couldn’t 
find  my  own  in  the  coat-room  and  took  the  only  one 
there  was  left.  And  then  I gave  to  this  good,  innocent 
man  the  villainous,  old,  sin-dyed  Philistine  that  had  been 
corrupting  my  morals  all  the  morning. 

And  then,  to  sit  there  and  never  to  look  around,  but 
just  to  listen  to  that  man’s  exclamations  of  amazement 
and  horror.  First  he  found  the  billiard  chalk.  He 
didn’t  know  what  that  was,  so  he  only  said  “ H’m !” 
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Then  he  found  the  coffee  grains — but  he  didn’t  exactly 
understand  them  and  just  said,  “Ha!”  Then  he  fished 
out  the  corkscrew,  and  he  seemed  to  comprehend  that  in 
a general  way,  for  he  said,  “What!”  in  a staccato  of  as- 
tonishment that  elicited  an  encore  from  the  entire  au- 
dience. The  poor  man’s  “Merciful  Heavens!”  that 
greeted  the  appearance  of  the  whisky  flask  was  drowned 
m a perfect  torrent  of  applause  and  wild  cries  of  “ Go 
on!”  and  “More!”  And  then  when  he  pulled  out  the 
Police  Gazette  and  the  brass  knuckles,  he  fell  back  into 
his  seat  with  an  inaudible  gasp  of  horror,  and  the  whole 
carful  of  people  just  rose  as  one  man,  and  yelled  and 
howled  and  tramped  on  their  hats,  and  wanted  to  get 
out  and  tear  out  the  bottom  of  the  car  and  throw  it  into 
the  Shenango  River  to  express  their  feelings.  I never  saw 
so  great  enthusiasm  over  such  a little  thing.  And  the 
fainting  clergyman  came  to  me,  holding  the  disreputable, 
character-destroying  old  gallows-bird  of  a duster  in  his 
trembling  hands. 

“Sir,”  he  said,  with  patient  rebuke  and  pitiful  appeal 
mingling  in  his  tremulous  utterance,  “ Sir ” 

But  I steeled  my  heart  against  him,  because  I was  as 
innocent  as  himself,  and  it  was  the  pulpit  and  the  ros- 
trum for  it. 

“Go  ’way,”  I said,  “don’t  bring  it  around  here!  Don’t 
you  point  that  thing  at  me!  ’Tain’t  mine  ! You  claim- 
ed it  yourself!  Don’t  dare  to  charge  me  with  it ! Throw 
it  under  the  car ! Burn  it  up ! I won’t  have  it ! Don’t 
you  dare ” 

But  the  clergyman  held  it  out  toward  me,  and  raised 
his  right  hand  appealingly  to  heaven.  Just  before  the 
tableau  began  to  tell  with  the  jury,  however,  the  porter 
came  panting  down  to  the  train.  He  had  an  innocent- 
looking duster  in  his  hands,  with  a package  of  Sunday- 
school  papers  bulging  in  one  pocket,  and  a Moody  hymn- 
book  flattening  in  the  other. 

“Gent’men,”  he  said,  “de  bar-keener  sent  me  down, 
and  he  say  as  how  somebody  has  don’  run  away  wid  his 
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duster;  and  he  want  it  sent  back,  or  he  make  it  pow’ful 
lively  for  de  man  what  took  it  ef  he  hav  to  come  after 
it  hisself.” 

That  settled  it.  The  clergyman  took  his  own  ulster, 
and  gave  up  the  robe  of  unrighteousness  to  the  ambas- 
sador. The  man  on  the  wood-box  made  a generally  con- 
solatory remark  about  the  false  and  fatal  strength  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  The  band  played  “ Benny  con  e 
back  to  the  farm,’’  and  the  train  pulled  out. 


KEENAN’S  CHARGE. — Gao.  P.  Lathrop. 

(CHANCELLORSVILLE,  MAY,  1863.) 

The  sun  had  set ; 

The  leaves  with  dew  were  wet; 

Down  fell  a bloody  dusk 

On  the  woods,  that  second  of  May, 

Where  StonewalPs  corps,  like  a beast  of  prey, 
Tore  through,  with  angry  tusk. 

“They’ve  trapped  us,  boys!” — 

Rose  from  our  flank  a voice. 

With  a rush  of  steel  and  smoke 
•On  came  the  Rebels  straight, 

Eager  as  love  and  wild  as  hate  : 

And  our  line  reeled  and  broke; 

Broke  and  fled. 

No  one  staid — but  the  dead! 

With  curses,  shrieks,  and  cries, 

Horses  and  wagons  and  men 

Tumbled  back  through  the  shuddering  glen, 

And  above  us  the  fading  skies. 

There’s  one  hope,  still, — 

Those  batteries  parked  on  the  bill! 

“Battery,  wheel!”  (mid  the  roar) 

“Pass  pieces;  fix  prolonge  to  fire 
Retiring.  Trot!”  In  the  panic  dire 
A bugle  rings  “ Trot  ” — and  no  more. 

The  horses  plunged, 

The  cannon  lurched  and  lunged, 

To  join  the  hopeless  rout. 

But  suddenly  rode  a form 
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Calmly  in  front  of  the  human  storm, 

With  a stern,  commanding  shout: 

“ Align  those  guns!  ” 

(We  knew  it  was  Pleason ton’s.) 

The  cannoneers  bent  to  obey, 

And  worked  with  a will,  at  his  word: 

And  the  black  guns  moved  as  if  they  had  heard. 
But  ah,  the  dread  delay! 

“ To  wait  is  crime ; 

O God,  for  ten  minutes’  time!” 

The  general  looked  around. 

There  Keenan  sat,  like  a stone, 

With  his  three  hundred  horse  alone — 

Less  shaken  than  the  ground. 

“ Major,  your  men  ? ” — ■ 

“ Are  soldiers,  General.”  “ Then, 

Charge,  Major ! Do  your  best : 

Hold  the  enemy  back,  at  all  cost, 

Till  my  guns  are  placed  else  the  army  is  lost. 
You  die  to  save  the  rest!  ” 


By  the  shrouded  gleam  of  the  western  skies, 

Brave  Keenan  looked  in  Pleasonton’s  eyes 
For  an  instant,— clear,  and  cool,  and  still ; 

Then,  with  a smile,  he  said : “ I will.” 

“ Cavalry,  charge ! ” Not  a man  of  them  shrank. 
Their  sharp,  full  cheer,  from  rank  on  rank, 

Rose  joyously,  with  a willing  breath, 

Rose  like  a greeting  hail  to  death. 

Then  forward  they  sprang,  and  spurred  and  clashed; 
Shouted  the  officers,  crimson-sashed; 

Rode  well  the  men,  each  brave  as  his  fellow, 

In  their  faded  coats  of  the  blue  and  vellow; 

And  above  in  the  air,  with  an  instinct  true, 

Like  a bird  of  war  their  pennon  flew. 

With  clank  of  scabbards  and  thunder  of  steeds. 

And  blades  that  shine  like  sunlit  reeds, 

And  strong  brown  faces  bravely  pale 
For  fear  their  proud  attempt  shall  fail, 

Three  hundred  Pennsylvanians  close 
On  twice  ten  thousand  gallant  foes. 

Line  after  line  the  troopers  came 

To  the  edge  of  the  w’ood  that  was  ringed  with  flame; 
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Rode  in  and  sabered  and  shot — and  fell; 

Nor  came  one  back  his  wounds  to  tell. 

And  full  in  the  midst  rose  Keenan,  tall 
In  the  gloom,  like  a martyr  awaiting  his  fall, 

While  the  circle-stroke  of  his  saber,  swung 
Round  his  head  like  a halo  there,  luminous  hung. 

Line  after  line,  ay,  whole  platoons, 

Struck  dead  in  their  saddles,  of  brave  dragoons 
By  the  maddened  horses  were  onward  borne 
And  into  the  vortex  flung,  trampled  and  torn; 

As  Keenan  fought  with  his  men,  side  by  side. 

So  they  rode,  till  there  were  no  more  to  ride. 

But  over  them,  lying  there,  shattered  and  mute, 

What  deep  echo  rolls? — Tis  a death-salute 
From  the  cannon  in  place;  for  heroes,  you  braved 
Your  fate  not  in  vain : the  army  was  saved! 

Over  them  now, — year  following  year, — 

Over  their  graves,  the  pine-cones  fall, 

And  the  whip-poor-will  chants  his  specter-call; 

But  they  stir  not  again ; they  raise  no  cheer: 

They  have  ceased.  But  their  glory  shall  never  cease, 
Nor  their  light  be  quenched  in  the  light  of  peace. 

The  rush  of  their  charge  is  resounding  still 
That  saved  the  army  at  Chancellorsville. 

— Scribner's  Monthly. 


GOLD. — Thomas  Hood. 

Gold!  gold!  gold!  gold! 

Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold, 

Molten,  graven,  hammered  and  rolled; 

Heavy  to  get,  and  light  to  hold; 

Hoarded,  bartered,  bought,  and  sold, 

Stolen,  borrowed,  squandered,  doled: 

Spurned  by  the  young,  but  hugged  by  the  old 
To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard  mould ; 

Price  of  many  a crime  untold: 

Gold!  gold!  gold!  gold! 

Good  or  bad  a thousand-fold  ! 

How  widely  its  agencies  vary, — 

To  save,  to  ruin,  to  curse,  to  bless, 

As  even  its  minted  coins  express, — 

Now  stamped  with  the  image  of  good  Queen  Bess, 
And  now  of  a Bloody  Mary. 
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A MOTHER’S  ANSWER.— Lillie  E.  Barr. 

Over  the  lofty  Ben-Lomond 
The  charm  of  the  sunset  fell ; 

And  sweet  in  the  purple  twilight 
The  chime  of  the  old  kirk  bell. 

And  lol  in  the  grassy  kirk-yard 
Was  the  white-haired  Dominie; 

Men  and  women  on  either  hand, 

And  the  children  at  his  knee. 

And  there,  in  the  still,  wrarm  evening, 

Low'  sitting  among  the  dead, 

The  good  man  took  the  Sacred  Book, 

And  the  trial  of  Abraham  read. 

Until  in  the  solemn  shadows, 

The  sorrow  grew  wondrous  near;— 

Fathers  looked  at  their  own  bright  sons, 

And  the  mothers  dropped  a tear. 

Thoughtful  all  sat  a little  space, 

And  then  the  Dominie  said: 

“David,  couldst  thou  have  done  this  thing?* 
And  the  old  man  bowed  his  head, 

And  standing  up  with  lifted  face, 

Answered,  “I  think  I could, 

For  I have  found  through  eighty  years 
That  the  Lord  our  God  is  good!” 

“Janet,  you’ve  been  a mother  oft, 

Could  your  faith  have  stood  this  test?” 

She  raised  her  grandchild  in  her  arms, 

And  she  held  it  to  her  breast — 

“God  knows  a mother’s  love,”  she  said, 

While  the  tears  dropped  from  her  eyes; 
“And  never  from  a mother’s  heart 
Would  have  asked  such  sacrifice.” 

“O  mother  wise,”  the  preacher  said, 

“0  mother  wise  and  good  ! 

A deeper  depth  than  man  can  reach 
Thy  heart  hath  understood. 

Take  Janet’s  sermon  with  you,  friends, 

And  as  your  years  go  by, 

Believe  our  Father  no  poor  soul 
Beyond  its  strength  will  try.” 

9* 
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PUBLIC  OPINION. — Canon  Farrar. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  I shall  speak  is  that  of 
total  abstinence.  It  is,  I know,  the  unpopular  view,  the 
depreciated  view,  the  despised  view.  By  taking  it  I rank 
myself  among  those  of  whom  some  speak  as  unpractical 
bigots  and  ignorant  fanatics.  But,  because  I believe  it 
in  the  present  need  to  be  the  only  effective  remedy  for  an 
otherwise  hopeless  evil,  therefore  I take  it  undeterred. 
Public  opinion,  my  brethren,  is  a grand  power.  It  is  a 
mighty  engine  for  good  if  we  can  array  it  on  our  side. 
He  who  despises  it  must  be  either  more  or  less  than  man ; 
he  must  be  puffed  up  by  a conceit  which  mars  his  use- 
fulness, or  he  must  be  too  abject  to  be  reached  by  scorn. 
He,  therefore,  that  affects  to  despise  public  opinion  stands 
self-condemned ; but  yet  public  opinion  has,  many  a time, 
been  arrayed  on  the  side  of  wrong;  ajpd  he  who  is  not 
afraid  to  brave  it  in  defence  of  righteousness,  he  who, 
in  a cause  which  he  knows  to  be  good,  but  which  his  fel- 
lowT-men  do  not  yet  understand,  is  willing  to  be  ranked 
among  the  idiots  and  fools,  he  is  a partaker  with  all 
those  who,  through  faith  and  patience,  have  inherited  the 
promises.  It  was  thus — it  was  for  the  cause  of  scientific 
truth— that  Roger  Bacon  bore  his  long  imprisonment,  and 
Galileo  sat  contented  in  his  cell ; it  was  thus — it  was  for 
the  cause  of  religious  truth — that  Luther  stood  undaunt- 
ed before  kings ; it  was  thus  that,  to  wake  the  base  slum- 
bers of  a greedy  age,  Wesley  and  Whitefield  were  content 
to  “ stand  pilloried  on  infamy’s  high  stage,  and  bear  the 
pelting  scorn  of  half  an  age;”  it  was  thus  that  Wilber- 
force  faced  in  Parliament  the  sneers  and  rage  of  wealthy 
slave-owners ; it  was  thus,  “ in  the  teeth  of  clenched  an- 
tagonisms,” that  education  was  established,  that  missions 
were  founded,  that  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  was  won. 
The  persecuted  object  of  to-day  is  the  saint  and  exemplar 
of  to-morrow.  St.  John  enters  the  thronged  streets  of  the 
capital  of  Asia  as  a despised  Galilean  and  an  unnoticed 
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exile;  but,  when  generations  have  passed  away,  it  is  still 
his  name  which  clings  to  its  indistinguishable  ruins.  St. 
Paul  stands,  in  his  ragged  gabardine,  too  mean  for  Gal- 
lio’s  supreme  contempt;  but  to-day  the  cathedral  dedica- 
ted to  his  honor  towers  over  the  vast  imperial  city  where 
the  name  of  Gallio  is  not  so  much  as  heard.  “ Count  we 
over  the  chosen  heroes  of  this  earth,”  says  a great  orator, 
“ and  I will  show  you  the  men  who  stood  alone,  while 
those  for  whom  they  toiled  and  agonized  poured  on  them 
contumely  and  scorn.  They  were  glorious  iconoclasts, 
sent  out  to  break  down  the  Dagons  worshiped  by  their 
fathers.  The  very  martyrs  of  yesterday,  who  were  hoot- 
ed at,  whom  the  mob  reviled  and  expatriated ; — to-day 
the  children  of  the  very  generation  who  mobbed  and  re- 
viled them,  are  gathering  up  their  scattered  ashes  to 
deposit  them  in  the  golden  urn  of  their  nation’s  history ! ” 


THE  BEST  SEWING-MACHINE. 

“Got  one?  Don’t  say  so ! Which  did  you  get? 
One  of  the  kind  to  open  and  shut? 

Own  it  or  hire  it?  How  much  did  you  pay?x 
Does  it  go  with  a crank  or  a treadle?  S a-y. 

I’m  a single  man,  and  somewhat  green; 

Tell  me  about  your  sewing-machine/’ 

“Listen,  my  boy,  and  hear  all  about  it: 

I don’t  know  what  I could  do  without  it; 

I’ve  owned  one  now  for  more  than  a year, 

And  like  it  so  well  that  I call  it 6 my  dear;’ 

’Tis  the  cleverest  thing  that  ever  was  seen, 

This  wonderful  family  sewing-machine. 

“It’s  none  of  your  angular  Wheeler  things, 

With  steel-shod  back  and  cast-iron  wings; 

Its  work  would  bother  a hundred  of  his, 

And  worth  a thousand!  Indeed  it  is; 

And  has  a way — you  need  not  stare — 

Of  combing  and  braiding  its  own  back  hair! 

“Mine  is  not  one  of  those  stupid  affairs 

That  stands  in  a corner  with  what-nots  and  chairs, 
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And  makes  that  dismal,  headachy  noise 
Which  all  the  comfort  of  sewing  destroys; 

No  rigid  contrivance  of  lumber  and  steel, 

But  one  with  a natural  spring  in  the  heel. 

“Mine  is  one  of  the  kind  to  love, 

And  wears  a shawl  and  a soft  kid  glove ; 

Has  the  merriest  eyes  and  the  daintiest  foot, 

And  sports  the  charmingest  gaiter-boot, 

And  a bonnet  with  feathers,  and  ribbons,  and  loops, 
With  any  indefinite  number  of  hoops. 

“None  of  your  patent  machines  for  me, 

Unless  Dame  Nature’s  the  patentee; 

I like  the  sort  that  can  laugh  and  talk, 

And  take  my  arm  for  an  evening  walk ; 

That  will  do  whatever  the  owner  may  choose, 

With  the  slightest  perceptible  turn  of  the  screws; 

“One  that  can  dance,  and — possibly — flirt ; 

And  make  a pudding  as  well  as  a shirt; 

One  that  can  sing  without  dropping  a stitch, 

And  play  the  housewife,  lady,  or  witch; 

Beady  to  give  the  sagest  advice, 

Or  to  do  up  your  collars  and  things  so  nice. 

“What  do  you  think  of  my  machine? 

A’n’t  it  the  best  that  ever  was  seen? 

’Tisn’t  a clumsy,  mechanical  toy, 

But  flesh  and  blood!  Hear  that,  my  boy? 

With  a turn  for  gossip,  and  household  aflaifs, 

Which  include,  you  know,  the  sewing  of  tears. 

“Tut,  tut,  don’t  talk.  I see  it  all — 

You  needn’t  keep  winking  so  hard  at  the  wall: 

I know  what  your  fidgety  fumblings  mean ; 

You  would  like,  yourself,  a sewing-machine! 

Well,  get  one,  then, — of  the  same  design, — 

There  were  plenty  left  where  I got  mine!” 
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One  Hundred  Choice  Selections,  No.  21 

CONTAINING 

SENTIMENTS  For  Public  Occasions; 

WITTICISMS  For  Home  Enjoyment; 

LIFE  THOUGHTS  For  Private  Reflection; 

FUNNY  SAYINGS  For  Social  Pastime,  &o. 


Do  not  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolved  to  effect.  Shakspeare . 

Waste  neither  time  nor  money,  but  make  the  best  use  of 
both.  Franklin. 

Learn,  where’er  thy  lot  doth  fall, 

Short  lot,  or  not,  to  be  content  with  all.  Herrick. 

The  healthy  idler  is  much  worse  than  the  sick  man,  for 
he  eats  twice  as  much  and  does  nothing.  Menander . 

Who  may  be  proud?  The  young;  for  why?  the  pride 
Of  life  is  theirs  and  Time  is  on  their  side.  Goethe. 

The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what 
^ou  can  do  well  without  a thought  of  fame.  Longfellow. 

There  is  a lesson  in  each  flower, 

A story  in  each  stream  and  bower, 

In  every  herb  on  which  you  tread, 

Are  written  words,  which  rightly  read, 

Will  lead  you  from  earth’s  fragrant  sod, 

To  hope,  and  holiness,  and  God!  A.  Cunningham, 

Push  on— keep  moving.  Thomas  Morton, 

That  man  is  great,  and  he  alone, 

Who  serves  a greatness  not  his  own, 

For  neither  praise  nor  pelf! 

Content  to  know  and  be  unknown: 

Whole  in  himself.  Owen  Meredith 
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Among  men  who  have  any  sound  and  sterling  qualities 
there  is  nothing  so  contagious  as  pure  openness  of  heart. 

Dickens* 

There  are  two  angels  that  attend  unseen 
Each  one  of  us,  and  in  great  books  record 
Our  good  and  evil  deeds.  He  who  writes  down 
The  good  ones,  a her  every  action  closes 
His  volume,  and  ascends  with  it  to  God. 

The  other  keeps  his  dreadful  day-book  open 
Till  sunset  that  we  may  repent;  which  doing 
The  record  of  the  action  fades  away, 

And  leaves  a line  of  white  across  the  page. 

Golden  Legend, 

The  net  that  holds  no  great  takes  little  fish.  Southwell 
He  who  loves 

God  and  his  law  must  hate  the  foes  of  God.  Geo.  Eliot. 

Remove  far  from  me  vanity  and  lies;  give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me: 
lest  I be  full,  and  deny  Thee.  Proverbs. 

The  best 

Are,  by  the  playful  children  of  this  world, 

At  once  forgot,  as  they  had  never  been.  Thomson . 

Example  is  always  stronger  than  precept;  a good  man’s 
life  often  teaches  more  than  his  words. 

When  fortune  sends  a stormy  wind, 

Then  show  a brave  and  present  mind; 

But  when,  with  too  indulgent  gales 

She  swells  too  much,  then  furl  thy  sails.  Creech . 

We  grow  like  what  we  contemplate ; let  us,  therefore  con- 
template the  True,  the  Beautiful,  the  Good. 

To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betimes, 

And  go  to  it  with  delight.  Shakspcare . 

Sometimes  the  best  gain  is  to  lose.  Herbert 

The  heart  is  like  an  instrument  whose  strings 
Steal  nobler  music  from  Life’s  many  frets: 

The  golden  threads  are  spun  through  suffering’s  fire, 
Wherewith  the  marriage-robes  for  heaven  are  woven: 
And  all  the  rarest  hues  of  human  life 
Take  radiance,  and  are  rainbowed  out  in  tears. 

Gerald  Massey, 
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Flowers  have  bloomed  on  onr  prairies,  and  passed  away, 
from  age  to  age,  unseen  by  man,  and  multitudes  of  virtues 
have  been  acted  out  in  obscure  places,  without  note  or  ad- 
miration. The  sweetness  of  both  has  gone  up  to  heaven. 

Mrs.  Sigourney . 

Through  the  sunset  of  hope, 

Like  the  shapes  of  a dream, 

What  paradise  islands  of  glory  gleam  ! Shelley . 

The  proper  way  to  check  slander  is  to  despise  it;  attempt 
to  overtake  and  refute  it  and  it  will  outrun  you.  Geo.  Eliot . 

Wherever  a noble  deed  is  done, 

There  are  the  souls  of  our  heroes  stirred; 

Wherever  a field  for  truth  is  won, 

There  are  our  heroes,  voices  heard. 

Edna  Dean  Proctor . 

Judgment  commends,  but  resolution  executes.  J.  Ford . 

We  end 

When  scarce  begun ; 

And  ere  we  apprehend 
That  we  begin  to  live,  our  life  is  done; 

Then  count  thy  days;  and  if  they  flow  too  fast 
For  thy  dull  thoughts  to  count,  count  every  day  the  last. 

Golden  dreams  make  men  awake  hungry.  Proverb . 

Books  are  men  of  higher  stature, 

The  only  men  who  speak  aloud  for  future  times  to  hear. 

Barrett , 

Laws  are  like  cobwebs,  which  may  catch  small  flies,  but 
let  wasps  and  hornets  break  through.  Swift . 

What,  honest  man  will  either  fear  his  own, 

Or  else  will  hurt  another’s  reputation?  Ben  Jonson. 

He  who  has  struck  his  colors  to  the  power  of  an  evil  habit 
has  surrendered  himself  to  an  enemy  bound  by  no  articles 
of  faith,  and  from  which  he  can  expect  only  the  vilest  treat- 
ment. 

When  the  Almighty  fiat,  from  the  gloom 
Of  chaos  drawn  to  light,  had  now  arranged 
The  jarring  seeds,  the  last,  the  most  sublime 
Of  ail  his  works,  was  man  called  forth ; to  him 
The  Sovereign  Word  gave  empire  o’er  the  whole. 

Samuel  Hayes , 
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The  time  is  never  lost  that  is  devoted  to  work.  Emerson 
There  is  strength 

Deep-bedded  in  our  hearts,  of  which  we  reck 
But  little  till  the  shafts  of  heaven  have  pierced 
Its  fragile  dwelling.  Must  not  the  earth  be  rent 
Before  her  gems  are  found  ? Mrs.  HJmans* 

Prejudice  is  like  a flaw  in  a mirror,  it  occasions  objects  to 
be  presented  to  the  mind  in  distorted  forms. 

That  pleasure  is  of  all 
Most  bountiful  and  kind, 

That  fades  not  straight,  but  leaves 
A living  joy  behind.  Campion, 

Waste  of  wealth  is  sometimes  retrieved;  waste  of  health, 
seldom  ; but  waste  of  time,  never. 


Oh  blindness  to  the  future  ! kindly  given 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  marked  by  Heaven.  Pope . 

The  imprudent  man  reflects  on  what  he  has  said,  the  wise 
man  on  what  he  is  going  to  say. 

Glories,  like  glow-worms,  afar  off  shine  bright, 

But  looked  at  near  have  neither  heat  nor  light. 

John  Webster a 

Keep  cool  and  you  command  everybody.  St.  Just 


Hope,  like  the  glimmering  tapers  light, 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way, 

And  still,  as  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a brighter  ray.  Goldsmith. 


Conceit  may  puff  a man  up,  but  never  prop  him  up. 

Buskin. 


The  fashion 

Wears  out  more  apparel  than  the  man.  Shakspeare. 


Happiness  consists  in  activity.  Such  is  the  constitution 
of  our  nature;  it  is  a running  stream  and  not  a stagnant 
pool.  Goode. 

God  never  meant  that  man  should  scale  the  heavens 
By  strides  of  human  wisdom.  In  his  works 
Though  wTondrous,  he  commands  us  in  his  word 
To  seek  him  rather  where  his  mercy  shines.  Couperm 


People  do  not  lack  strength,  they  lack  will. 
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They  who  are  most  weary  of  life,  and  yet  are  most  un- 
willing to  die,  are  such  as  have  lived  to  no  purpose,  who 
have  rather  breathed  than  lived.  Clarendon, 

Fortune’s  unjust,  she  ruins  oft  the  brave, 

And  him  who  should  be  victor,  makes  the  slave. 

Dryden , 

Prosperity  is  the  touchstone  of  virtue;  it  is  less  difficult 
to  bear  misfortune  than  to  remain  uncorrupted  by  pleasure. 

Tacitus, 

Oh,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give! 

The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odor  which  doth  in  it  live.  ShaJcspeare. 

The  quarter  of  an  hour  before  dinner  is  the  worst  suitors 
sail  choose.  Zimmerman, 

Had  we  but  lasting  youth  and  time  to  spare, 

Some  might  be  thrown  away  on  fame  and  war. 

Dryden . 

Life  is  not  so  short  but  there  is  always  time  enough  for 
courtesy.  Emerson . 

Friendship  has  a power 

To  soothe  affliction  in  her  darkest  hour.  Kirlce  White . 

A handsome  woman  pleases  the  eye,  but  a good  woman 
pleases  the  heart.  The  one  is  a jewel,  and  the  other  a treas- 
ure. 

The  world  is  a map  of  man. 

And  ’tis  remarkable,  that  they 
Talk  most  who  have  the  least  to  say. 

Your  dainty  speakers  have  the  curse 
To  plead  their  causes  down  to  worse : 

As  dames,  who  native  beauty  want, 

StLl  uglier  look  the  more  they  paint.  Prior . 

To  discover  what  is  true,  and  to  practice  what  is  good,  are 
the  two  most  important  objects  of  life. 

Alas ! that  man 

Must  prove  the  direst  enemy  of  man 

His  boasted  reason  wielded  to  contrive 

Dark  systems  of  despair,  his  vaunted  skill 

To  forge  the  fetters  which  enthrall  the  soul.  Alexander «, 
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Good  nature,  like  the  little  busy  bee,  collects  sweetness 
from  every  herb ; while  ill  nature,  like  the  spider,  collects 
poison  from  honeyed  flowers. 

Life  has  its  hours  of  bitterness, 

Its  joys,  its  hopes  and  fears; 

Our  way  is  sometimes  wTreatlied  wTith  smiles, 

And  then  baptized  with  tears. 

He  who  does  good  for  good’s  sake,  seeks  neither  praise 
nor  reward,  though  sure  of  both  at  last. 

Oh,  what  is  life  without  a friend 
To  dissipate  our  gloom? 

A path  where  naught  but  briers  grow, 

Where  flowers  never  bloom. 

’Tis  friends  who  make  this  desert  w'orld 
To  blossom  as  the  rose, 

Strew  flowers  o’er  our  rugged  path, 

Pour  sunshine  o’er  our  woes.  Alfred, 

Pleasure  is  sometimes  only  a change  of  pain.  A man 
who  has  had  the  gout  feels  first-rate  when  he  gets  down  to 
only  rheumatism. 

There’s  a wideness  in  God’s  mercy 
Like  the  wideness  of  the  sea; 

Theres  a kindness  in  His  justice 
Which  is  more  than  liberty. 

For  the  love  of  God  is  broader 
Than  the  measures  of  man’s  mind; 

And  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 

Is  most  wonderfully  kind.  F.  W.  Fabe t 

He  hath  no  leisure  who  useth  it  not. 

Books  are  part  of  man’s  prerogative  ; 

In  formal  ink  they  thought  and  voices  hold, 

That  we  to  them  our  solitude  may  give, 

And  make  time  present  travel  that  of  old. 

Our  life,  fame  pieceth  longer  at  the  end, 

And  books  it  farther  backward  doth  extend. 

To  be  proud  of  learning  is  the  greatest  ignorance* 

Bishop  Taylor , 

All  things  must  change 
To  something  new,  to  something  strange: 

Nothing  that  is  can  pause  or  stay.  Lcmgfellow \ 

Quaint  sayings  are  often  long  remembered. 
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“ Ha,  ha!”  shouted  the  young  Heir,  when  he  read  the  tel- 
egram informing  him  of  the  death  of  a rich  relation,  “ I am 
now  like  the  north  star.”  “ How  so?”  queried  his  compan- 
ion. “ Pretty  well  fixed,  you  know,”  replied  he,  with  a smile. 

“Some  confounded  idiot  has  put  that  pen  where  I can't 
find  it!”  growled  a man,  the  other  day,  as  he  searched  about 
tne  desk.  “ Ah—  um— yes!  I thought  so,”  he  continued 
in  a lower  key,  as  he  took  the  article  from  behind  his  ear. 

"Will  you  please  pass  the  Shem?”  asked  a quiet  man  at 
the  luncli-counter.  “Haven’t  any,”  squealed  the  girl  in  at- 
tendance. “Some  Japhet?”  queried  the  quiet  man  again. 

“ Don’t  keep  it,”  squeaked  the  damsel.  “I  say,”  chipped  in 
a curious  passenger,  “ what  do  you  mean  by  Shem  and  Japh~ 
et  ?”  “ Nothing,”  responded  the  little  man  dolefully ; “ noth- 
ing, only  the  Plam  is  so  old  and  musty  that  I thought  the 
rest  of  the  tribe  might  be  around  here  somewhere,  and  I’d 
like  to  see  ’em.” 

A man  found,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  a jewel  of  great 
value.  It  weighed  150  pounds,  had  brown  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  and  knows  more  about  a batch  of  good  bread  than  a 
ceramic. 

Two  ladies  exchanging  notes  on  the  method  in  which  they 
spend  the  day.  “ You  see,  I always  get  up  at  ten  and  ring 
for  my  maid  and  get  dressed.”  “ How  long  does  that  take  ?” 
“Oh,  ever  so  long.  You  see  the  girl  takes  a full  hour  to  do 
my  hair.”  “A  full  hour?  Mercy!  What  do  you  do  while 
she  is  fixing  it?”  “ I go  out  in  the  garden  and  take  my 
morning  walk.” 

So,  breathing  devotion,  he  bent  his  head  over, 

For  it  dawned  on  his  mind  that  he’d  “ lit  upon  clover.” 

Her  eyes  answered  back,  “Look  out  for  a smack.” 

And — no,  though  I wish  I could  say  that  he  kissed  her, 

I have  to  record  that  she  had  a small  sister, 

Who  “bobbed  up  serenely”  just  then,  so  he  missed  her. 

Thompson  and  young  Svmonds  were  moving  out  of  the 
melon  patch  as  rapidly  as  they  could,  not  caring  to  see  what 
it  was  that  the  bulldog  wanted  of  them.  Symonds  was  the 
most  fleet  of  foot  and  began  to  forge  ahead  of  Thompson. 
Not  disposed  to  desert  his  friend  he  cried;  “Thompson  why 
don’t  you  run  faster?”  And  the  almost  breathless  Thomp’ 
son  retorted : “ Do  I seem  to  be  hanging  back  to  kill  time 
and  let  the  dog  catch  up?” 

OKK* 
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A deacon,  who  in  old  times  kept  a retail  shop,  was  heard 
one  day  to  say  to  his  shopman:  “John,  have  you  watered 
your  rum?”  “Yes.”  “ Have  you  sanded  the  brown  sugar?’* 
“Yes.”  “Have  you  wet  the  tobacco?”  “Yes.”  “Then 
come  to  prayers.” 

The  extreme  of  patience — Waiting  while  a stuttering  man 
gets  through  the  word  p-p-p-p-pre-p-p-p-p-pos-ss-s-s-s-s-t-t* 
t-t-terous. 

In  one  of  the  Western  towns  a certain  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  and  his  flock  became  much  embittered  towards  each 
other.  Every  opportunity  for  resentment  of  real  or  fancied 
wrongs  was  eagerly  improved  on  either  side.  The  position 
of  chaplain  of  the  state  prison  was  offered  to  the  minister, 
which  he  readily  accepted.  On  the  day  announced  for  the 
preaching  of  his  farewell  sermon,  a large  congregation  as- 
sembled out  of  revengeful  curiosity  was  fully  satisfied^  as 
they  were  astounded  with  the  following  scriptural  sentence: 
“ I go  to  prepare  a place  for  you — that  where  1 am  there  ye  may 
he  a /so.” 

“Only  a boy  with  his  noise  and  fun,” 

And  his  big  tin  horn  and  his  yawping  gun. 

And  his  heavy  boots  and  his  agile  hammer, 

And  his  throat  of  ten  wild-Injin  clamor, 

His  booms  and  drums,  and  skill  for  racket, 

That’s  a tighter  fit  than  his  under  jacket; 

Only  a boy — but  when  in  tune 

He’s  a match  for  a wake  and  a big  typhoon. 

Young  D.  having  importuned  his  father  for  a horse  the 
indulgent  parent  presented  him  with  the  ancient  steed 
which  for  years  had  carried  him  about  the  streets  A few 
days  afterwards,  the  affectionate  son  approached  his  father 
and  renewed  his  request,  saying,  “Father,  can’t  you  give  me 
a horse  a little  nearer  my  own  age,  that  would  be  more  of 
a companion  for  me?” 

The  feeling  between  ague  and  quinine  is  exceedingly  bit- 
ter. 

“Now,  children,”  said  a teacher,  “I  want  you  to  be  very 
still,  so  that  you  can  hear  a pin  drop.”  In  a moment  all 
was  silent,  when  a little  boy  cried  out;  “Let  her  drop.” 

When  a man’s  wife  comes  in  and  sees  him,  razor  in  hand 
and  with  his  face  all  lather,  and  asks  him  : “ Are  you  shav- 
ing?” it’s  a provoking  thing  in  him  to  answTer:  “No,  I’m 
blacking  the  stove,”  but  it  is  human  nature  to  so  reply. 
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Where  can  you  find  every  word  of  your  last  conversation 
all  written  down,  word  for  word?  In  the  Dictionary. 

What  was  the  color  of  the  wind  and  waves  in  a storm? 
The  wind  blue — the  waves  rose. 

How  can  you  get  a new  set  of  teeth  inserted  gratis?  By 
kicking  a strange  dog. 

Where  did  you  go  on  your  tenth  birthday?  Into  your 
eleventh  year. 

How  many  soft-boiled  eggs  could  the  giant  Goliath  eat 
upon  an  empty  stomach?  One,  after  which  his  stomach 
was  not  empty. 

If  Dick’s  father  is  Tom’s  son,  what  relation  is  Dick  to 
Tom?  Tom  is  his  grandfather. 

What  was  it  a blind  man  took  at  breakfast  which  restored 
his  right?  He  took  a cup  and  saw,  sir  (saucer). 

What  nation  produces  the  most  marriages?  Fascination. 

How  many  wives  are  you  allowed  by  the  Prayer-book? 
Sixteen;  viz.,  fo(u)r  better,  4 worse,  4 richer,  4 poorer ; total, 
sixteen. 

What  words  may  be  pronounced  quicker  and  shorter  by 
adding  syllables  to  them?  Quick  and  short. 

What  one  letter  in  the  alphabet  will  spell  the  word  po- 
tato? The  letter  0,  put  them  down  one  at  a time  until  you 
have  put  eight  o’s. 

What  did  Adam  say  on  beholding  the  first  sunrise?  Go 
West,  my  sun,  go  West. 

Why  is  it  easy  to  break  into  an  old  man’s  house?  Be- 
cause his  gait  is  broken  and  his  locks  are  few. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a blind  man  and  a sailor 
in  prison?  One  can’t  see  to  go,  and  the  other  can’t  go  to 
sea. 

When  may  an  army  be  said  to  be  totally  destroyed? 
When  the  soldiers  arfe  all  in  quarters. 

Why  is  a schoolboy  being  flogged  like  your  eye?  Be- 
cause he’s  a pupil  under  the  lash. 

Why  are  clouds  like  coachmen?  Because  they  hold  the 
rains  (reins). 

What  is  the  best  way  to  prevent  water  coming  into  your 
house?  Don’t  pay  your  water-tax. 
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What  country  does  a crying  baby  sigh  for?  More-iock 
oh,  or  Lapland. 

What  time  of  day  was  Adam  created?  Just  before  Eve. 

Why  wasn’t  Eve  afraid  of  the  measles?  Because  she’d 
Adam. 

What  nose  is  redder  than  a toper’s?  Volcanoes.  Both 
are  formed  by  the  crater. 

What  reason  have  we  to  suppose  that  Cowper  died  insol- 
vent? Because  he  oh’d  for  a lodge  in  the  wilderness. 

Why  is  it  that  whenever  you  are  looking  for  anything 
you  always  find  it  in  the  last  place  you  look?  Because  you 
always  stop  looking  when  yon  find  it. 

What  character  in  Shakspeare  was  the  greatest  chicken 
killer?  Macbeth,  for  he  did  murder  most  foul  (fowl). 

Why  is  a hen  immortal?  Because  her  son  (sun)  never 
sets. 

What  does  a young  lady  become  when  she  ceases  to  be 
pensive?  Expensive. 

Why  are  most  of  the  people  in  China  obliged  to  go  a-foot  ? 
Because  there  is  but  one  Cochin  (coach  in)  China. 

How  was  Jonah  punished?  He  was  whaled. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  read  the  book  of  nature?  In 
dew  (due)  time,  or  when  autumn  turns  the  leaves. 

Why  is  the  world  like  a cat’s  tail?  Because  it  is  fur  to  the 
end  of  it. 

Why  did  Adam  bite  the  apple  Eve  gave  him?  Because 
he  had  no  knife. 

What  would  a pig  do  who  wished  to  build  himself  a hab- 
itation? Tie  a knot  in  his  tail,  and  call  it  a pig’s  tie. 

Why  are  cats  like  unskilful  surgeons  ? Because  they  mew- 
till-late  (mutilate)  and  destroy  patients  (patience). 

Why  is  it  almost  certain  that  Shakspeare  was  a broker? 
Because  he  furnished  so  many  stock  Quotations. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a horse  which  being  en- 
tered for  a race,  is  withdrawn,  and  one  that  starts  in  a race 
and  is  beaten?  One  fails  to  start  and  the  other  starts  to  fail. 

Why  is  a professional  thief  very  comfortable?  Because 
he  takes  things  easy. 

Why  is  a defeated  army  like  wool  ? Because  it  is  worsted. 
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“Stop  the  press!”  shouted  the  editor  frantically  to  the 
young  fellow  who  was  hugging  his  sweetheart. 

A minister  was  traveling  along  a country  road  in  Scotland 
one  day  in  winter,  riding  rather  a long,  lean  horse,  and  he 
himself  dressed  in  rather  an  odd-looking  cap  and  large  cam- 
let cloak,  when  a gentleman  came  along,  riding  a fine  horse, 
which  scared  at  the  preacher,  and  his  horse.  “Well,  sir” 
said  the  gentleman,  “ye  wud  scare  the  vera  de’il,  sir.’’ 
“That’s  my  business,  sir,”  said  the  preacher. 

“ Have  you,”  asked  the  judge  of  a recently  convicted  man, 
“anything  to  offer  the  court  before  the  sentence  is  passed?” 
“No,  your  honor,”  replied  the  prisoner,  “ my  lawyer  took 
my  last  cent!” 

An  old  lady  from  the  West  yesterday  refused  to  cross 
a rail-road  track  upon  which  a single  coal  car  was  stand- 
ing. “It’s  all  right,  Jerry.”  she  said  to  her  ‘old  man’;  but 
a rail-road  keer  is  putty  much  like  an  old  gun — it  goes  off 
afore  you  knows  it.  Don’t  tell  me  about  ingines!”  And 
the  old  lady  walked  a quarter  of  a mile  to  get  out  of  the  way. 

“The  meanest  job  I ever  undertook,”  mused  a Colorado 
man,  “ was  that  of  apologizing  to  a widow,  on  behalf  of  a 
vigilance  committee,  which  hanged  her  husband  by  mistake. 
It  was  hard  to  find  just  the  excuse  that  would  satisfy  her.” 

A California  philosopher  has  extracted  the  following  reply 
from  a school-boy  to  the  query,  “ How  is  the  earth  divided, 
my  lad?”  “ By  earthquakes,  sir.” 

Said  a teacher  to  one  of  his  highest  pupils : “ If  your  father 
gave  you  a basket  of  peaches  to  divide  between  yourself 
and  your  little  brother,  and  there  were  forty  peaches  in  the 
basket,  after  you  had  taken  j^our  share,  what  would  be  left?” 
“ My  little  brother  would  be  left,  for  I’d  take  all  the  peaches. 
That’s  the  kind  of  Congressman  I’m  going  to  be  when  I 
grow  up.” 

A Western  rhymester  finds  relief  in  the  following  affec^ 
ting  stanzas ; — 

’Tis  midnight,  and  the  setting  sun 
Is  rising  in  the  wide,  wide  West; 

The  rapid  rivers  slowly  run, 

The  frog  is  on  his  downy  nest; 

The  pensive  goat  and  sportive  cow 
Hilarious  hop  from  bough  to  bough. 
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A bachelor,  upon  reading  that  “two  lovers  will  sit  up  all 
night  with  but  one  chair  in  the  room,”  said  that  it  could 
not  be  done  unless  one  of  them  sat  on  the  floor.  Such  ig- 
norance is  positively  painful. 

Go  dip  the  bounding  ocean  dry, 

Upset  a mountain  with  a match, 

Kick  o’er  the  beaming  stars  on  high, 

Or  nickel  from  a miser  snatch; 

Herd  cattle  with  a tiny  mouse, 

From  whisky  wean  a cowboy  true, 

The  glim  of  heaven  with  spittle  douse, 

But  never  doubt  my  love  for  you! 

“The  parting  gives  me  pain,”  as  the  man  said  when  he 
had  a troublesome  tooth  extracted. 

“Take  away  woman,”  asks  a writer,  “and  what  would  fol- 
low?” That’s  easy.  The  men. 

A man  calls  his  wife  Crystal  because  she  is  always  on  the 
watch. 

A German  shoemaker,  having  made  a pair  of  boots  for  a 
gentleman  of  whose  financial  integrity  he  had  considerable 
doubt,  made  the  following  reply  to  him  when  he  called  for 
the  articles : “ Der  poots  ish  not  quite  done,  but  der  beel  ish 
made  out.” 

Interesting  news  item:  Angus'  McDonald,  whose  head 

was  shot  off  his  cap  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo — or  whose  cap 
was  shot  off  the  battle  at  the  head  of  Waterloo — or  whose 
Battle  was  shot  off  his  Baterloo  at  the  head  of  his  cap — or 
whose  cap — Well,  he’s  dead,  anyhow,  at  the  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  six  years. 

A city  physician  tells  this  story:  A girl  from  the  country 
came  to  him  with  her  mother  to  be  vaccinated  and  was  ter- 
ribly nervous  about  the  matter.  Just  as  the  doctor  was 
going  to  start  work  she  threw  her  arms  around  the  old 
lady’s  neck  and  sobbed:  “One  last  kiss,  mamma,  before  the 
operation  1” 
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CHARACTERS. 

Capt.  Miles  Standish.  John  Alden.  Priscilla. 

Scene  I.  By  the  seaside. 

Miles  Standish  [walking,  soliloquizes ]. 

Aye!  Plymouth  is  fair — no  goodlier  spot 
Could  gladden  the  heart  out  of  England, 

Standing  so  like  the  Angel  of  Vision, 

Her  one  foot  on  sea,  the  other  on  land, 

While  the  hem  of  her  garment  touches  low, 

On  the  beach  and  the  woodland. 

Dear,  dear  to  the  pilgrim  is  rest, — the  hope 
That  his  labors  in  measure  are  ended. 

How  snug  seem  those  huts  our  own  hands  have  builded. 
Gleaming  like  palaces  in  October’s  sun ; 

And,  to  eke  out  the  fancy,  yon  tower, 

Our  fort,  lifting  up  its  rude  cannon,  seems 
Fearful  enough  in  the  glorious  autumn 
To  frighten  a host  of  dusky  invaders. 

Ah ! what  would  betide  to  the  colony 
Should  the  fury  of  winter  set  early  in  ? 

I fear  that  nought  would  be  left — none  to  tell 
Of  the  fate  of  companions,  should  this  year, 
like  the  last,  shroud  our  hopes  in  despair. 

God  forbid  that  our  foes  and  the  weather— 
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The  wild  blasts  and  the  savages  wilder— 

Should  count  on  our  weakness  to  conquer,  should  hope 

To  bury  beyond  resurrection  this  seed 

His  right  hand  has  sifted.  Bible  and  home ! 

These  unmolested  we  longed  for.  We  find 
Them  in  prospect  for  children,  perhaps,  while 
Our  hearts  must  be  rent  through  manifold  woes, 

— 0 Rose  of  my  heart ! Your  grave  on  the  hill, 

Now  bristling  with  corn-blades  and  displaying  full  ears. 
Seems  a Providence  speaking  directly  to  me ! 

A lden  [ approaching ] . 

Captain  Standish ! [C 'apt.  does  not  hear.] 

Standish,  Captain  of  Plymouth  ! 

Sta n ois h [ recognizing ] . 

Ah,  Alden,  my  friend  ! From  the  Governor  now  ? 

Alden.  Yes,  with  message  for  you. — Y our  pardon,  I trust 
For  breaking  the  thought  that  held  your  intent ; 

But  ?tis  danger  foreboding  that  brings  me  in  haste. 

The  Indians,  they  say,  are  prowling  in  sight. 

Your  good  word  as  ever,  your  right  arm  as  well 
W e count  on  tor  safety. 

Standish.  Pll  with  you  at  once. 

Alden.  To  the  Governor — other  mission  is  mine. 

When  behests  are  all  given  and  action  complete 
We’ll  meet  and  converse  according  to  wont, — 

Discuss  doctrines,  books,  and  talk  of  the  village  - 

St  and  ism  As  you  say,  my  young  friend.  I always  fin£ 
strength 

In  counsels  with  you.  Good-bye,  then. 

Alden.  Farewell ! 


Scene  II. — Room  in  house . 

Standish  [ striding  impatiently]. 

This  parleying  with  savages  never  has  done, 

Never  will  do  ! So  I’ve  settled  the  matter— 
Accepted  their  challenge,  stand  ready  for  fight. 
Snake-skin  and  arrows  after  treaties  of  peace ! 
Powder  and  shot  pressed  down  in  good  measure— 
They’ll  understand  that,  I warrant — yes,  feel 
Its  significance  early  to-morrow. 

Alden.  W e discuss  retribution  then,  I surmise. 
Standish.  We’ll  not  stop  to  discuss  it,  but  deal 
Deal  to  the  death — to  the  cowardly  tribes 
That  sneak  on  our  borders  to  ravage  and  kill ; 
That  promise  good  faith,  but  only  to  lull 
Our  wary  suspicion,  more  surely  to  kill. 

Depravity  total  what  man  can  doubt 
Who  has  treated  with  red  men, — a doctrine 
We  hold  by  strongly  as  saints’  perseverance! 

Hear  me,  John  Alden ! Faith  in  humanity 
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Doesn’t  mean  faith  in  Indians,  I verily  think  ! 

Alden.  So  the  army  of  Plymouth  goes  out  with  the  dawn i 
Stand  is  ri.  Yes,  few,  tried  men,  and  staunch — their  lives 
in  their  hands 

And  death  for  those  treacherous  redskins  ! Oh,  man, 

A saint  might  swear  at  their  villainous  tricks  ! 

A lden.  But,  Captain,  my  friend,  may  we  not  here  perceive 
How  God,  in  his  mercy,  bears  long  with  us  all  ? 

Should  his  wrath,  be  extended  and  justice  done 

Stan i >ish  [ interrupting ] . 

True,  true,  John,  we  soldiers  forget.  You  scholars 
And  peace  men  have  time  to  reflect,  to  order 
Your  lives  right  seemly  indeed.  We  war  men,  howbeit, 
Grow  rough— I fear  wicked- -and  ofttimes  need 
Your  kind  admonitions  and  breathings  of  heaven. 

Oh,  how  a man  pines  for  the  blessing  of  home  ! 

The  light  of  mine  quenched,  I oft  seem  to  myself 
Adrift  without  compass ; and  e’en  the  Good  Book 
Seems  less  full  of  comfort  than  when  Rose  and  I 
Together  betimes  sought  its  teaching  with  prayer. 

You  remember  her  well,  and  the  heavenly  grace 
That  shone  on  her  brow  from  her  nearness  to  God ; 

You  know  how  her  spirit  passed  hence  when  he  called. 

But,  friend,  who  can  know  of  the  void  in  my  heart? 

Alden.  As  the  Psalmist  hath  said — We  go  unto  them 
But  they  cannot  come  back  unto  us  ” — “ Truly 
A gift  from  the  Lord  is  a wife  good  and  true.” 

Standish.  When  I tarry  in  camp  or  in  combat  strive, 

“ What  boots  me  my  life,”  I frequently  ask, 

“ Since  no  hearthstone  is  mine  to  which  to  return, 

No  tie  here  on  earth  but  my  duty  to  do  ? ” 

Alden.  Yet  that  is  well  done  ; and  a father  to  all 
You  prove  by  your  valor,  since  you  are  our  hope 
In  such  times  of  distress. 

Standish.  That  all  may  be  true ; 

Yet  that  is  such  light  as  the  traveler  sees 
In  the  cot  from  afar,  when  out  on  the  moor ; 

It  warms  not,  scarce  cheers  with  its  bright  slanting  ray-^ 
Only  gives  him  a hope  such  bliss  to  attain. 

Alden.  Is  friendship  no  boon? 

Standish.  Aye,  certainly,  Alden ; 

Such  as  ours  well  may  call  for  gratitude  deep ; 

But  nought  passing  love  of  a woman  I’ve  found. 

Since  talk  has  turned  thus,  I will  venture  to  tax 
Your  friendship  for  once  writh  a thought  that  has  Iain 
Smouldering  for  weeks  till  this  call  gives  it  vent, 

When  it  bursts  into  dames,  and  will  not  be  quenched, 

But  free  air  it  craves.  You  know  fair  Priscilla : 

Think  you  she  would  share  a roof  with  a wrarrior-~ 

Give  her  heart  unto  me,  her  hand  into  mine  ? 
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Alden.  None  fairer,  none  worthier,  than  she  could  onb 
name 

To  stand  where  Kose  stood,  as  first  in  your  heart ! 

But  ask  her,  my  friend,  and  put  to  the  proof 
V our  skill  in  heart-weapons,  your  valor  in  love. 

SrANDisu.  Just  there,  my  friend,  I falter.  I long,  but 
can’t  speak ; 

A nd  would  beg  for  your  service.  Ere  I go, 

I ask  you  to  tell  her  how  lone  is  my  plight. 

I love  her,  albeit  my  manner  is  rude. 

I trust  to  your  words  and  your  most  courtly  ways 
To  win  her  approval  and  her  heart  for  me. 

Alden.  A strange  errand  this  for  a young  man  like  me, 
Who  ne’er  yet  addressed  a woman  himself; 

While  you,  urged  by  memory,  might  enter  a claim 
No  womanly  heart  could  withstand,  and  secure 
A prize  for  yourself  worth  the  winning.  Indeed, 

If  time  fails  ere  you  must  buckle  on  steel, 

Write  out  your  petition— its  bearer  I’ll  be. 

Stan  dish.  No,  John,  I’ve  no  words,  though  a full  heart 
is  mine. 

Break  it,  I pray,  in  most  elegant  phrases, 

In  which  you’re  reputed  by  an.  to  excel. 

You’re  a friend  in  my  need ; and  when  I return, 

Let  me  hear  from  your  lips  your  success,  which  is  mine. 
Yes,  early  to-morrow  I marshal  my  band  — 

God  guide  us  and  you,  John  ! Your  hand — and  good-bye ! 

[Exit.] 

Alden  He  would  not  take  nay. — My  friend  and  com- 
panion, 

How,  telling  your  wishes,  you  pictured  my  own  ! 

I could  not  say  nay,  he  so  leaned  on  my  friendship ; 

Nor  could  I reveal  my  depths  of  emotion.  No— 

The  elder,  needier  by  reason  of  loss — 

My  hope  must  give  way,  “ preferring  another,” 

As  well  saith  the  Scriptures,  “ unto  myself!  ” 

Why  have  I been  tardy  ? How  could  I suspect 
Another  would  covet  the  jewel  I saw? 

Why  not?  Fair  as  the  sun  she  shines  unto  all ! 

Why  falter  ? A friend  I can  prove,  though  to  love 
Be  denied  me.  By  waiting.  I’m  tempted 
To  be  false  to  my  friend  and  myself,  my  suit 
To  prefer— his  to — I’ll  straight  to  Priscilla ! [Exit.'] 

Scene  III. — Boom  in  house . Priscilla  at  work . 

Priscilla  [to  Alden  entering ]. 

Good-morrow,  John  Alden,  good-morrow! 

Alden.  The  same 

I bid  you. 
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Prtscilla.  Good  wishes  are  well  when  the  place 
Is  well-nigh  deserted— a guard  but  for  women 
And  children  remains.  Indeed,  ‘tis  very  gloomy, 

The  prospect, — with  war  and  with  winter  at  hand ! 

You  saw,  then,  our  army  depart? 

Alden.  Yes,  saw  them, 

And  bade  them  God-speed  ! — an  army  terrible  too, 

With  banners  and  weapons  and  courage  to  strike 
The  foe  dumb. 

Priscilla.  The  flower  of  our  Plymouth  has  gone. 

The  pride  of  the  Mayflower.  Oh,  pity  if  they 
Should  fail ! 

Alden.  Doubtless  we  die,  if  they  do.  Surely 
You  give  not  up  to  misgivings  like  these ! Why 
The  Lord’s  on  our  side,  and  Miles  Standish, — Standish, 
Who  knows  not  defeat  in  matters  of  warfare,— Standish* 
Whose  fame  every  household  in  England 
Was  proud  to  repeat!  Quicker  work  he  will  make 
With  these  tribes  than  with  phalanx  on  phalanx 
Of  men  for  years  trained  in  battles  in  Europe. 

Priscilla.  Yes,  Standish  is  notable  and  one  to  trust 
In  emergency.  But  vain  is  the  help  of  man 
If  God  be  not  on  our  side. 

alden.  Now  we’re  speaking 

Of  Standish— PH  state  my  purpose  in  main 
In  calling  this  morning  so  early.  A charge 
He  has  given  me  as  his  friend,  and  as  a friend 
I will  faithfully  try  to  discharge  it.  Deep, 

Deep  are  the  wounds  that  love  makes, — deeper,  I trow, 
Than  sabre-cuts  that  bring  high  renown.  Standish 
Boasting  honorable  scars  yet  confesses 
A vulnerable  spot  in  his  heart.  The  smart 
That  was  left  when  Bose  died  still  unabated, 

He  deems  but  one  remedy  sure — thinks  that  you 
Perhaps 

Priscilla  [in  astonishment]. 

I marry  Miles  Standish,  the  Captain! 

Alden.  If  you  knew  that  he  loves  and  desires  it— might— » 

Priscilla.  Pray  what  knows  the  Captain  of  love— a fighter  ? 
Of  tender  regard  for  a woman  ? 

Alden.  Forget 

His  calling  and  possible  roughness  of  manner, 

And  share  home  with  him  who  fireside  has  none 

Priscilla.  Forget  all  a woman  feels  and  discovers 
By  her  God-given  instincts  alone  ? Well,  a love 
One  can’t  show,  nor  yet  speak,  must,  I ween,  a queer 
Sort  of  malady  prove  ! Did  Standish  suppose 
That  such  wounds  could  be  healed  by  proxy  alone, 

Or  through  negotiations?  [ Laughing  derisively .] 

OMM 
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Ax.rjKN,  He,  doubtless,  hinjself 

Had  pleaded  his  cause,  had  not  duty  called  hence. 

Priscilla.  What  duty  can  call  one  away  to  prevent 
His  settling,  himself,  his  affairs  with  his  God  ? 

Dr.  if  need  is  so  great,  with  the  woman  he  thinks 
al  helpmeet  to  journey  with  him  to  that  God  ? 

Alden.  His  friend,  he  desired  me  to  open  the  case, 
Which  most  likely  he  intends,  when  returned, 
Himself  to  prosecute. 

Priscilla.  What  friend,  pray,  is  that 

Whom  any  man  needs  to  interpret  himself 
To  his  wife?  What  marriage  were  that  where  a man 
Might  be  at  such  loss  every  day,  I suspect, 

Translating  himself? 

Alden.  But  what  saith  the  Lord,  pray, 

Of  living  alone?  Saith  he  not,  “ ’Tis  not  good  ? ” 

And  a man  like  Miles  Standish  has  surely  most  need 
Of  companion,  of  comfort,  caresses,—  all, 

In  short,  to  preserve  a fair  balance  in  life. 

What  were  the  lone  dove  without  mate?  All  nature 
Shows  types  blessing  union  of  heart  and  of  life ; 

And,  indeed — 

Priscilla.  With  such  views  you  have  never — ? 
John  Alden  why  do  you  not  speak  far  yourself  f 
[Curtain  falls.] 


THE  COUNTRY  COUSINS. 

CHARACTERS. 

Lizzie  Twist,  a New  York  Lady. 

Kate  Carlton,  her  cousin  from  Vermont. 

Jane  Carlton,  sister  to  Kate. 

Clara  Deans,  intimate  friend  of  Lizzie’s. 

Count  D’Estange,  an  impostor. 

Mr.  Twist,  Lizzie’s  father. 

Scet/e  I.— City  drawing-room.  Miss  Twist  at  home.  Enten 
Miss  Clara  Deans. 

Miss  Twist. — I am  so  glad  you  have  come,  dear  Clara. 
I have  been  looking  and  wishing  for  you  all  morning. 
I want  to  consult  you  about  my  birthday  party.  Pa 
says  I shall  have  one. 

Miss  Deans. — Oh,  that  will  be  so  nice.  You  told  me 
when  we  last  met  that  you  wanted  to  have  one,  and  I 
have  been  so  anxious  to  hear  what  you  had  concluded  on, 
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I felt  this  morning  that  I could  not  wait  one  single  day 
longer,  so  here  am  I. 

Miss  T. — I was  just  coming  around  to  see  you  about 
it.  I want  your  opinion  about  the  arrangements. 

Miss  D. — You  have  such  splendid  rooms,  dear  Lizzie. 
You  can  have  so  many  guests. 

Miss  T. — Yes ; I wanted  to  have  a large  assembly,  but 
Ma  says  not  too  large,  but  very  select,  if  we  would  create 
a sensation,  and  you  know  that  is  what  we  shall  aim  at; 
you*  party  created  such  an  excitement  after  you  came 
home  from  Washington. 

Miss  D.— Oh,  yes.  Pa  being  a member  of  Congress, 
he  was  acquainted  with  so  many ; you  do  not  hope  to 
rival  that  ? 

Miss  T, — No ; but  then  Pa  is  quite  an  influential  man, 
and  I hope  we  shall  make  a fine  display,  for  you  know  it 
will  be  so  nice  to  hear  every  one  praise  our  splendid  en- 
tertainment. Oh,  I am  so  anxious  for  the  time  to  come. 
Pshaw,  there  is  the  door-bell ; I wish  I had  told  John  I 
would  be  at  home  to  no  person  after  you  came  ; but  ser- 
vants are  so  ignorant,  he  will  bring  every  one  in. 

[ Enter  servant  with  a letter .J 

Miss  T. — La,  a letter  for  me  ; why  who  can  it  be  from  ? 
T am  sure  I never  saw  that  handwriting  before:  it  is  a 
strange  post-mark  too.  Excuse  me,  Clara,  I must  see. 

Miss  D— Certainly  I will,  Lizzie,  for  you  know  I am 
also  interested ; from  some  bashful  lover,  I suppose;  mind, 
we  have  no  secrets  from  each  other. 

[ Miss  T.  opens  and  reads , and  then  dashing  it  to  the  floor 

walks  up  and  down  in  the  highest  excitement .] 

Miss  D.—  Mercy  on  me,  dear  Lizzie,  what  have  you 
been  reading  ? what  is  the  matter  ? 

Miss  T. — Matter  enough  ; only  just  think  of  it ; I 
declare  I never  was  so  provoked  in  all  my  life  I really 
shall  go  crazy ! 

Miss  D.— Do  tell  me  what  it  is.  I am  almost  dying  to 
know.  I never  saw  you  so  excited  before. 

Miss  T.— Well,  when  you  hear  you  will  not  be  surprised 
at  my  excitement.  Only  just  to  think  of  it.  I wish  I 
had  no  cousins  in  the  world.  1 would  not  care  if  they 
did  not  live  in  the  country,  but  country  people  are  never 
more  than  halfwitted;  it  reallj  is  too  bad. 
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Miss  D. — Indeed,  dear  Lizzie,  if  you  would  only  tell 
me  what  it  is,  I could  sympathize  with  you. 

Miss  T. — Well,  in  a few  days,  if  Miss  Jane  Carlton 
has  not  the  good  luck  to  get  her  neck  broken  on  the  way, 
she  will  be  here  to  remain  half  the  winter,  and  Heavens 
only  know  how  much  longer  ; a pretty  time  I shall  have 
introducing  her  to  society. 

Miss  D. — Well,  indeed,  it  is  very  provoking;  but 
maybe  she  is  not  so  very  ignorant,  [ picking  up  the  letter  ;J 
if  this  is  her  writing,  it  is  certainly  a very  elegant  hand ; 
she  may  be  well  educated. 

Miss  T. — Well  educated  or  not,  I don’t  want  her  here 
just  at  this  particular  time.  I do  not  know  what  evil 
possessed  Pa  to  invite  them.  If  Ma  and  Aunt  Matilda 
were  there  last  summer  to  spend  a few  weeks,  that  is  no 
reason  we  should  be  harassed  with  their  awkward  daugh- 
ter this  winter. 

Miss  D. — I am  sure  I feel  very  sorry  for  you,  dear 
Lizzie.  Could  you  not  write,  telling  her  not  to  come  ? 

Miss  T. — Then  Pa  would  be  angry.  Her  mother  is  his 
sister.  I don’t  see  what  girls  marry  country  clowns  for; 
I think  they  ought  never  to  trouble  their  city  relatives 
afterwards.  Now  if  they  were  coming  from  the  South, 
I should  not  mind  it  so  much,  it  sounds  so  aristocratic  to 
speak  of  one’s  Southern  relatives,  but  these  are  from  the 
Green  Mountains  and  smell  decidedly  rural. 

Miss  D. — I would  not  let  it  worry  me,  dear  Lizzie. 
By  the  way,  I met  Count  D’Estange  this  morning;  you 
intend  to  have  him  at  your  party. 

Miss  T. — That  letter  has  driven  all  thoughts  of  party 
out  of  my  head.  I wish  I had  said  nothing  about  having 
one.  An  elegant  time  I shall  have  introducing  Miss 
Jane  Carlton  to  my  guests. 

Miss  D. — Dear  Lizzie,  please  think  no  more  about  it, 
and  do  answer  my  question — you  intend  having  the 
Count  at  your  party? 

Miss  T. — Yes,  I wish  to  have  him  present,  but  Pa  is  no 
friend  to  him.  He  says  he  is  more  like  a Green  Moun- 
tain Yankee  than  a French  Count ; but  Pa  has  such 
absurd  notions  about  some  things. 
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Miss  D. — Oh,  my  ! Why  I think  he  is  a perfect  gentle- 
man. I admire  him  very  much.  He  wears  such  a 
splendid  moustache. 

Miss  T. — Oh,  dear,  that  letter ; I cannot  think  of  any 
thing  but  its  contents. 

Miss  D. — Lizzie,  I am  so  sorry  ; but  were  I you,  I would 
write  and  tell  her  not  to  come.  You  need  not  ' let  your 
Pa  know  you  received  the  letter. 

Miss  T. — I have  a good  mind  to  do  so.  Come,  let’s  go 
Into  the  library.  You  will  assist  me  to  dictate  it. 

Miss  D.— Indeed,  dear  Lizzie,  I would  willingly  do  so, 
but  I have  other  engagements.  I have  already  overstayed 
my  time. 

Miss  T. — Oh,  I do  wish  you  could  spend  the  day  here ; 
and  what  a blunderer  I am — so  much  talking  and  never 
asked  you  to  lay  aside  your  bonnet ; please  excuse  my  im- 
politeness. 

Miss  D.— Certainly  ; if  I had  intended  more  than  a 
short  call,  I should  have  laid  it  off  without  invitation 
you  know  I am  always  perfectly  at  home  here. 

Miss  T. — That  is  right.  I am  glad  you  feel  so  ; it  is 
this  feeling  towards  you  that  prevents  me  from  treating 
you  with  more  formality' ; but  as  you  cannot  remain 
to-day,  come  soon  and  spend  the  day.  My  party  will  be 
in  three  weeks  ; come  next  Thursday. 

Miss  D.— If  nothing  prevents,  I will ; but  I shall  see 
you  before  then  ; you  will  be  around  in  the  mean  time  ? 
Good-bye.  \_Exit  Clara  Deans.] 

Miss  T.— -[  Soliliquizing.  Taking  up  the  letter .] — Well, 
I shall  write  to  her,  that’s  all,  and  such  a letter  as  will 
make  her  give  up  all  intentions  of  coming  here — that  is,  if 
she  has  any  spirit  at  all. 

[Exit.  Curtain  falls.] 

Scene  2 —Country  sitting-room.  Miss  "Jane  Carlton  sew- 
ing. Enter  Miss  Kate  Carlton  with  letters  and  papers  in 

hand . 

Kate — A letter  for  you,  Jane,  post-mark  New  York 
Can  it  be  possible  Cousin  Lizzie  has  received  your  lettef 
and  has  answered  it  already. 

[Jane  opens  the  Letter  and  reads  aloud.] 
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New  York,  October  24 th,  1858. 

Miss  Carlton  : — 

I received  your  note,  disclosing  your  intention  of  visit- 
ing us  shortly,  and  I thought  I would  write  and  inform 
you  that  it  would  be  extremely  obliging  to  us  if  you 
would  defer  your  visit.  We  anticipate  having  a very 
large  company  here  shortly,  and  as  you  are  not  familiar 
with  other  society  than  clodhoppers  and  country  rusti- 
cality,  it  will  be  extremely  mortifying  to  those  so  much 
your  superiors  to  be  incommoded  with  your  presence  at 
that  particular  time.  I should  feel  sensitive  about  intro- 
ducing one  ignorant  of  the  customs  and  good  breeding 
which  pervade  the  society  in  which  I move,  and  I hope 
you  will  feel  grateful  for  my  trying  to  save  you  from  * 
mortification  which,  I trust,  would  have  been  as  offensive 
to  you  as  to  me.  If  at  some  future  time  it  will  suit  you 
to  visit  our  city,  we  will  endeavor  to  welcome  you  with 
the  best  grace  possible. 

Yours,  &c., 

Lizzie  Twist. 

[ Silence  for  a few  moments.'] 

Kate. — Well,  Jane,  what  do  you  think  of  it? 

Jane. — Think  of  it,  Kate?  such  a letter,  and  from  our 
own  cousin  too ; it  must  be  impossible  1 

Kate. — But  it  is  possible,  though,  and  that  letter  proves 
that  it  is.  What  will  you  do  ? 

Jane.— What  will  I do  ? Why,  quietly  answer  it,  of 
course. 

Kate. — Quietly  answer  it,  indeed ! I should  answer  it 
with  a vengeance. 

Jane. — If  she  has  done  wrong,  would  it  be  right  for 
me  to  follow  her  example  ? I ought  rather  to  thank  her 
— nay,  I do  thank  her  for  saving  me  from  the  mortifi- 
cation of  going  where  I should  not  have  been  made  wel- 
come. 

Kate. — Then  you  will  not  go  ? 

Jane. — Go  ! why,  Kate,  did  you  for  one  moment  sup- 
pose I would  go  after  having  received  such  a letter  as 
that? 

Kate. — Then  T shall  go.  They  do  not  know  either  of 
us.  for  we  were  a*  school  last  summer  when  A.unt  Ruth 
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Mid  her  sister,  Matilda,  with  their  five  or  six  great  romp- 
ing boys,  were  here  for  three  or  four  weeks,  slashing  and 
destroying  every  thing  before  them.  We  were  plenty  good 
enough  then.  I suppose  they  saved  paying  their  board 
while  they  rusticated  here,  and  then  aunt  made  mother 
promise  we  should  visit  them  this  winter; — this  looks  as 
if  they  wanted  us.  Well,  I shall  go,  if  you  don’t;  that’s 
§b  i 

Jane. — Kate,  have  you  taken  leave  of  your  senses? 

Kate. — No,  indeed;  they  never  were  brighter  in  my 
life.  Do  you  know  the  contempt  breathed  in  that  lettei 
has  done  a deal  to  sharpen  them  ? I shall  let  Miss  Lizzie 
Twist  know  whom  she  despises.  She  will  know  what  a 
Yankee  girl  is  made  of  before  I am  there  very  long. 

Jane. — Kate,  do  act  rational.  Dear  siscer,  do  not  go ; 
(mly  think  of  going  where  you  are  not  wanted.  Why,  I 
am  ashamed  you  should  for  one  moment  think  of  going 
where  they  would  despise  you. 

Kate. — Ah,  Jane,  that  is  it — -she  would  feel  sensitive 
in  introducing  you ; if  she  don’t  have  her  feelings  moved 
a little  be}'ond  the  sensitive  point  when  I make  my  ap- 
pearance, I’ll  not  give  much  for  my  woman’s  wit. 

Jane.— Kate  Carlton,  you  shall  not  go ! I will  show 
this  letter  to  father,  and  I know  you  will  not  go  contrary 
to  his  command. 

Kate. — He  must  not  see  it ; only  think  of  mother  : she 
was  so  glad  to  see  her  brother  last  summer,  and  is  so 
anxious  that  we  should  in  turn  visit  them. 

Jane. — Yes;  but  not  as  you  intend  going.  No,  no, 
Kate,  you  must  not  go. 

Kate. — I will ; my  mind  is  made  up,  and  all  you  can 
say  will  not  change  it ; so  you  can  say  that  you  have 
changed  yours  and  do  not  want  to  go.  It  will  cause  no 
surprise,  for  you  are  such  a homelady  at  best ; just  say 
I may  go  in  your  place ; so  now  come,  I shall  need  your 
assistance. 

Jane.— My  assistance — and  pray  for  what? 

Kate. — To  help  me  prepare  for  my  intended  visit  to 
New  York. 

Jane. — Why,  you  have  the  same  as  I was  going  to 
take  ; what  else  will  \rou  need  ? 

Kate. — Why,  some  dresses  of  real  common  gay  cotton 
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print,  the  very  igliest  we  can  find.  Then  we  must  go  to 
the  attic  and  rummage  over  those  great  chests ; perhaps 
I can  find  something  in  them  I shall  need.  There  is 
granoma’s  wedding  gown  ; it  has  a short  bodice  and  long 
train,  embroidered  off  so  handsomely;  it  will  be  the 
very  thing  for  Cousin  Lizzie’s  party. 

Jane — Why,  Kate,  you  surprise  me. 

Kate. — I shall  surprise  you  worse  before  I am  ready. 
I must  have  some  cheap  artificial  flowers  and  red  ribbon 
for  my  hair. 

Jane. — Kate,  my  dear  sister,  you  are  not  in  earnest  ? 

Kate. — Never  was  more  so  in  my  life.  I intend  to  be 
as  near  what  Miss  Elizabeth  Twist  supposes  I am  as  I 
possibly  can.  We  must  select  the  oldest-fashioned  bon- 
net we  can  find  in  the  attic,  and  if  there  is  no  feather  in 
it,  we’ll  rob  the  old  turkey  for  feathers.  I’ll  have  to  be 
in  the  fashion. 

Jane. — But  you  will  wear  your  new  velvet  cloak  and 
bonnet,  will  you  not  ? 

Kate. — I shall  take  them,  of  course.  I intend  to  make 
a visit  to  Professor  Allen’s  first.  I shall  lead  Jennie  into 
the  secret.  Won’t  she  enjoy  the  joke?  I expect  her 
father  has  wealth  enough  to  buy  and  keep  Uncle  Twist, 
and  Jennie  never  puts  on  such  airs.  I wonder  how  much 
better  the  society  is  in  which  Miss  Twist  moves.  Won’t 
I surprise  her,  though  ? 

Jane. — Yes,  Kate;  it  will  be  a sufficient  punishment 
for  her  to  meet  you  with  Miss  Jennie  Allen,  without  making 
yourself  ridiculous. 

Kate. — Not  for  me;  I feel  too  utterly  indignant  to  let 
her  off  so  easily;  just  let  me  step  into  her  parlor  when 
it  is  full  of  aristocratic  society,  won’t  I Cousin  Betty  her 
up?  [Kate  rising.']  Come,  I am  anxious  to  commence 
preparation.  Isn’t  there  an  old  short  cloth  cloak  about 
somewhere,  mother  used  to  wear  when  she  was  young  ? 

Jane. — You  surely  don’t  mean  to  take  that. 

Kate. — Indeed  I do.  Won’t  I cut  a spread  going  down 
Broadway  with  my  fashionable  cousin  ? [Flirting  across 
the  stage.] 

Jane. — You  will  never  act  thus,  dear  Kate  ; think  how 
disgraceful — - 

Kate. — I wil1  do  nothing  disgraceful ; but  I will  let 
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Miss  Twist  know  whom  she  despises.  I will  teach  her  a 
lesson  she  will  not  easily  forget ; but  come,  come,  I 
must  make  my  preparations  before  father  and  mother 
come  home.  I can  be  all  ready  against  Thursday,  and 
.mind,  you  must  not  give  the  true  reason  for  changing 
your  mind. 

Jane. — Indeed,  Kate,  I cannot  willingly  consent  to 
your  going  thus. 

Kate. — You  may  as  well,  for  I shall  go ; so  come  help 
me  to  prepare. 

Scene  3. — City  drawing-room . Miss  Twist  at  home . Enter 
Miss  Deans . 

Miss  Twist.  [ Bushing  to  meet  her.~\— Come  at  last.  I 
have  been  looking  for  you  for  an  hour,  and  had  begun  to 
fear  you  were  going  to  play  me  false.  Will  you  lay  aside 
your  hat  and  coat  here,  or  go  to  my  dressing-room  ? 

Miss  Deans. — Oh,  I will  lay  them  off  here.  I am  so 
tired — the  morning  was  so  fine  I did  not  order  the  car 
riage.  I thought  I would  walk,  but  I found  it  plenty  far 
enough. 

Miss  T.— -Do  take  this  rocking-chair,  and  make  your- 
self comfortable.  [Mss  T.  touches  a hell — maid  enters .] 
Here,  Hetty,  take  this  coat  and  hat  to  my  dressing-room. 

Hetty. — Yes,  miss.  \_Exit  Hetty. ] 

Miss  T. — I am  so  glad  }tou  are  here.  I was  so  fearful 
you  would  disappoint  me  to-day. 

Miss  D. — Indeed,  I denied  myself  two  or  three  excur- 
sions of  pleasure  for  the  sake  of  spending  the  day  with 
you.  Cousin  Frank  wanted  me  to  go  on  an  excursion  up 
the  Hudson,  and  Harry  Walton  wanted  me  to  ride  out 
into  the  country;  but  I told  them  both  that  I was  posi- 
tively engaged  to  you  for  the  day. 

Miss  T. — Oh,  Clara,  I am  so  anxious  to  near  what  your 
dress  is  to  be  for  the  party  > you  have  selected  it,  of 
©ourse. 

Miss  D. — Yes,  indeed.  Oh,  it’s  a perfect  love!  sky 
blue  silk,  trimmed  with  white  lace.  Harry  Walton  say® 
I look  divinely  beautiful  ip.  blue.  By  the  way,  have  you 
written  to  your  cousin  ? I**  she  coming  ? 
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Miss  T. — Yes ; I have  written,  and  such  a . etter  as  wiL 
insure  me  no  intrusion  from  that  quarter. 

Miss  D. — Oh,  Lizzie,  maybe  she  is  very  lady-like.  Only 
think  how  it  will  insult  and  grieve  her. 

Miss  T. — Lady-like,  indeed  ! Who  ever  heard  of  an 
old  rusty  farmer  having  a lady -like  daughter  ? Pm  not 
going  to  give  myself  any  uneasiness  about  it ; but  I must 
tell  you  what  my  dress  is  to  be ; you  do  not  ask. 

Miss  D. — I am  almost  dying  to  hear,  notwithstanding 
Something  very  brilliant,  I expect,  as  this  is  your  firei 
party 

Miss  T. — No,  not  brilliant;  plain  white  silk,  without 
jewel  or  ornament  save  a white  rose-bud  in  my  hair.  Ma 
$ays  perfect  simplicity  will  be  most  becoming.  I wondur 
how  Count  D’Estange  will  like  it. 

Miss  D. — Oh,  he  will  like  it,  no  doubt.  I understand 
he  is  perfectly  enchanted  with  you.  I should  not  be 
surprised  if  he  made  you  a Countess  one  of  these  days. 

Miss  T — How  you  do  talk,  Clara  ; take  care  what  yo  q 
put  into  my  head,  [ starting  up  and  looking  surjjrised,  ] 
Mercy  on  me,  what  is  a stage-coach  stopping  at  our  doer 
for  ? And  did  you  ever  see  such  an  object  as  is  alighting  ? 
Look,  only  look  at  her  bonnet ! 

Miss  D — And  just  see  the  bandbox  and  bundles—  it 
must  be  your  cousin. 

Miss  T. — She  is  coming  up  to  our  door ! Heavens  help 
me,  Clara,  what  shall  I do?  [Sinking  on  a,  chair , covering 
her  face  with  her  hands . Enter  Kate , who  r~ushes  up  to 
Clara , flinging  her  arms  around  hei — exclaims  very  loud,] 

Kate. — Lor,  Cousin  Bets,  how  glad  I be’s  to  see  yer  f 

Miss  D.  [ Pushing  her  away. ] — I am  not  your  cousin. 

Kate  [ Turning  to  Lizzie']. — You  must  be  my  cousin, 
then,  for  that  feller  out  there  sed  you  were  in  here. 
[ Lizzie  turns  away  1 

Kate. — Wal,  this  is  a puty  way  to  welcum  yer  cosin. 
what’s  cum  so  far  ter  see  yer.  Haint  yer  goin’  to  ax  me 
to  take  oil*  my  fixins’  ? [ Takes  off  her  bonnet  and  seats 

herself]  I expected  you’d  have  hull  lots  of  manners* 
he  in  brot  up  in  town.  Good  glory,  I wish  ver’d  say 
&umthin\ 

Miss  T.  [aside  ] — Oh,  Clara,  what  will  I do,  wliat  will 
l do? 
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Miss  D, — Indeed,  dear  Lizzie,  I cannot  advise  you 

Kate. — Goody,  cio  yer  call  her  Lizzie  ? Why  her  dad 
ged  last  summer  she  was  called  after  granmarm,  and 
everybody  calls  her  old  Betty  Twist.  Now  I look  at  yer, 
you  look  a site  like  granmarm. 

Miss  T.  [ aside .] — Oh,  this  is  horrible. 

Kate  [ drawing  her  chair  near  Lizzie  and  taking  hold 
of  her  dres ■«]. — My  golly,  I guess  you  think  yoursell 
tarnation  grand,  to  wear  silk  frocks  every  day.  Why, 
dad  thought  he  was  doin’  it  when  he  bot  this  striped 
thing ; but  then  it  is  plenty  good  enough.  Some  folks 
likes  to  spend  all  they  have  on  fine  harness ; goodness 
knows  that’s  not  the  way  with  dad ; he’s  got  lots  of 
money— five  hundred  dollars,  I’ll  bet,  clear  grit,  above  old 
Dobbin  and  Browny ; plaguey  good  cow  Browny  is  too, 
makes  four  pounds  of  butter  .when  she  has  good  pasture. 
Cousin  Betty,  does  yer  know  how  to  milk?  Marm  said 
she  reckoned  you’d  cum  out  next  summer  to  our  place, 
so  I’ll  larn  ver  ef  yer  don’t  know.  [A  pause.]  Now,  if 
these  ’er  winder  curtains  don’t  look  real  harnsome.  I 
was  right  down  sartain  they  was  real  silk.  Does  yer 
daddy  weave  this  kind  of  stuff  in  his  factory  now-a-days  ? 
He  used  to  weave  bed  tickin’  and  kalerko  in  that  old 
factory  by  our  creek.  I’ve  hern  marm  talk  about  it  many 
a time,  [j Looking  around.]  Jimminy,  but  you’ve  got 
grandified  up  since  you  cum  to  town  to  live.  These  here 
cheers  and  that  settee  thing  must  hev  cost  a sight  of 
money. 

Miss  D. — How  ignorant  you  are — that’s  a sofa. 

Kate. — Oh — a — sofy,  is  it  ? Wal,  I hev  herd  of  them 
thing  afore,  but  I forgot ; but  I’m  not  so  tarnal  ignorant, 
for  if  yer  had -been  at  our  house,  I wouldn’t  told  yer  that 
if  yer  hadn’t  knowed  more  than  a two  year  old  heifer. 

Miss  T. — Oh,  Clara,  I shall  die ; such  language  will 
kill  me,  and  only  think  what  an  object  for  a party. 

Kate. — Gollyopolis,  are  you  gorn  to  hev  a party  ? 
Wal,  1 got  gooder  clothes  than  these  along.  I have  one 
frock  what  used  to  be  granmarm ’s.  I tell  you  it  is  awful 
slick  ; it  has  a great  long  train  embroidered  off  harnsomly, 
and  I knowed  them  kind  of  things  are  fashionable  now-a- 
days,  and  mar  it  said  I might  as  well  bring  it  along  and 
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war  it  if  you  took  me  to  meetin’  or  any  wars.  [ Kate  goes 
to  her  boxes.  ] 

Miss  T.  [ aside .] — What  in  the  world  will  I do,  Clara? 
She  will  expect  me  to  take  her  everywhere.  I know  1 
shall  die. 

Miss  D. — I do  wonder  if  she  received  your  letter. 

Miss  T. — If  she  did  she  has  not  sense  enough  to  ap 
preciate  it.  I hate  to  say  any  thing  to  her,  or  1 would  ask 
her  about  it. 

\_Kate,  after  putting  on  a huge  apron,  returns  to  her  seoi 
with  a large  stocking,  partly  finished,  with  her  knitting-bag 
on  her  arm.’] 

Kate. — Don’t  you  gals  work  any,  down  here  in  New 
York,  Cousin  Betty?  Golly,  if  a feller  comes  in  up  out 
way  and  ketches  a gal  doin’  nothin’,  he  puty  soon  ses 
she’s  lazy.  I reckon  you  liev  hull  lots  of  beaux,  Cousin 
Betty 

Miss  T. — Do  not  call  me  that  horrid  name.  I sincerely 
hope  there  will  none  come  while  you  are  here. 

Kate  [ priming  up]. — Oh,  dear;  I expect  yer  afeard 
they  will  fall  in  love  with  me ; but  yer  needn’t  worry  ; I 
hev  hull  lots  of  them  up  to  hum.  I wouldn’t  give  Jack 
Jinkins  for  a hull  cart-load  of  yer  pussy-lip’d  dandies. 

Miss  D.  [ looking  through  the  window.] — Is  that  Count 
D’Estange  crossing  the  street  ? 

Miss  T. — God  forbid  that  he  should  come  here  now ! 

Kate  [ rushing  forward]. — Count  De — who? — Lawsy! 
I do  wish  he  would  come  in.  Which  is  he  ? do  tell,  so  I 
can  see  a real  Count.  Is  that  him  cumin’  up  to  the  door? 
Goody,  haint  I glad  I Now  you  must  introduce  me,  gals, 
go  I can  brag  about  it  when  I go  home. 

[Miss  T.  [springing  forward,  gathers  up  bonnet,  cloak , 
boxes,  &c.,  exclaims] — Do  let  me  show  you  to  your  room, 
so  you  can  dress  for  dinner. 

Kate  [ hastily  snatching  a box  from  her  hand,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming]— Dress,  indeed ! Dress  ? wal  1 
gess  there  wrill  no  one  kech  me  dressing.  I ken  fix  up  a 
little  ’afore  this  glass — it’s  plenty  big  enough.  [Fixes  a 
large  headdress  of  red  ribbon  and  artificial  flowers  on  her 
head , seats  herself  and  is  busy  knitting.  The  Count  enters 
one  side  of  the  stage  as*  Miss  1 comes  forward  from  the 
other.] 
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Count  [ drawling  tone ]. — Good-morning,  ladies;  wery 
pleasant  mawning.  Ton  honor,  I hope  you  are  well. 
[Raising  his  glasses , surveys  Kate.] 

Kate  [aside,  to  Clara ]. — What  a pity  he’s  near- 
sighted. 

Count. — When  did  the  last  packet  arrive  from  Dublin  ? 
* judge  this  is  some  of  its  freight. 

Kate. — Wal,  I guess  there’s  about  as  much  Irish  about 
ne  as  there  is  French  about  you. 

Count. — Why,  you  havenH  much  of  the  brogue.  Where 
fti  e you  from  ? 

Kate. — What  a Yankee  question!  Wal,  I guess  I 
be’s  from  of  Yarmount.  I’m  Betty  Twist’s  own  first 
cousin,  [ making  motions  to  the  girls;"]  but  I see  she’s  not 
gorn  to  introduce  me,  so  I’ll  make  yer  acquainted  with 
Catharine  Carlton,  Mr.  Count  DeLet’s-hang — or  what’s 
your  name  ? There’s  nothin’  like  bein’  able  to  introduce 
one’s  ownself. 

Miss  T.  [aside.] — Is  it  possible ? Catharine  Carlton? 
Why,  Clara,  it  was  Jane  who  wrote  the  letter  ; there  is 
something  wrong  somewhere — it  is  strange. 

Miss  D.— Yes,  it  is.  Look  at  her  hands ; they  are  as 
small  and  white  as  ours. 

Count. — Miss  Twist,  it  cannot  be  possible  that  you  are 
related  to  this  uncouth  — 

Kate  [interrupting  him]. — I’ll  let  you  know  who’s 
who.  Didn’t  I see  you  turn  red  and  green  and  all  other 
colors  when  I sed  ould  Yarmount.  Maybe  you  know 
sumtin’  about  Yankee  land.  I reckon  yer  thought  that 
har  over  yer  face  kivered  up  Bob  Jones ; but  I know’d  it 
was  you  the  minute  I sot  me  two  eyes  on  yer. 

Count.— Indeed  you  are  mistaken;  you  have  never 
seen  me  before. 

Kate. — Never  seed  you  ’afore  ! never  seed  Bob  Jones, 
the  butcher!  Wal,  I never  seed  yer  in  sich  good  harness, 
that’s  sartin.  I guess  sellin’  hide  and  taller  has  got  to 
be  good  business.  Where  hev  yer  bin’  bobbing  round 
for  sich  a spell  ? 

Count.— I came  here  to  chat  with  these  leddies,  and 
not  to  be  questioned  by  a raw  Yankee  girl. 

Kate. — Wall,  I reckon  yer  wouldn’t  want  to  be  quea 
tion’d  by  a cooked  one. 
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Miss  T.—You  have  quite  disgusted  me,  Miss,  and  in- 
sulted my  friends,  now  you  must  be  still  or  leave  the 
room. 

Kate. — Hum — me — my  tongue’s  my  own,  and  I reckon 
I can  use  it.  Good  gracious,  somebody  must  talk,  and 
you  don’t  nave  much  to  say. 

Miss  T. — Do  please  have  some  manners. 

Kate  [ very  loud~\ . — Hev  som  manners  ! he’s  me  sister’s 
husband.  [ Lower  tone.  ] I’de  a tarnal  site  sooner  hev’ 
his  brother  Jake  ; he’s  the  goodest  lookin’.  Bob,  I reckon 
you  remember  Sumner  Manner  and  Jake?  Wall,  Sum 
and  sister  Sal  got  married  last  winter,  and  we  had  a hul 
lot  of  good  things — it  makes  my  mouth  water  yit  when 
I think  of  it. 

Miss  T.— Well,  we  care  nothing  about  your  weddings — 
I made  no  reference  to  beaux — f wish  you  would  have  a 
little  manners. 

Miss  D.  [hastily. ] — Do  not  talk  to  her;  it  only  makes 
her  worse. 

Miss  T. — I do  not  know  what  to  do.  I wish  Pa  would 
come  in.  It  ir  so  unfortunate  Ma  is  in  Philadelphia  this 
week — if  she  xas  only  here. 

Count. — Do  not  give  yourselves  any  uneasiness,  ladies ; 
for  my  part  I am  quite  amused. 

Kate. — Harkee,  these  gals  1 you  must  look  sharp  or  I 
shall  jocky  you  out  of  your  Frenchman. 

Miss  T. — Do  not  talk  so ! Indeed,  you  humble  me  to 
the  very  dust.  What  will  my  friends  think  ? 

Kate. — I reckon  I don’t  hurt  you  any,  if  your 
friends  really  like  you.  My  talking  will  not  prevent 
them — 

Count. — For  my  part  I am  continually  contrasting 
your  ladylike  actions  with  her  vulgar  ways. 

Kate. — And  did  you  ever  contrast  my  manners  with 
Judy  Brown,  our  kitchen  gal,  when  you  used  to  come  to 
spark  her  on  Sunday  nights  ! Poor  Judy  ! she  thought  a 
sight  of  you,  if  she  did  give  you  the  mitten.  It  went 
pesky  hard  with  her  when  you  left  and  nobody  ’node  for 
where. 

Miss  D.  [aside. ~]  Can  it  be  that  what  she  is  saying  ia 
true  ? Does  he  not  appear  greatly  confused  ? 
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Miss  T. — Yes,  indeed ; and  Pa  said  he  looked  more 
like  a Green  Mountain  Yankee  than  a French  Count. 

Kate. — There,  gals,  you  needn’t  be  whispering — it’s 
not  good  manners  to  whisper  in  company.  I can  larn 
them  a little  if  I am  from  old  Varmount.  Say  now,  Bob, 
be  honest:  wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  Judy? 

Count. — Is  it  possible  that  you  are  ’Squire  Carlton’s 
daughter  ? If  so,  five  years  has  made  a wonderful  change, 
or  you,  Kate  Carlton,  for  some  reason,  are  in  disguise. 

Kate. — And  if  I am,  though  it  may  not  become  me  a a 
well  as  yours  does  you,  I can  wear  it  with  more  ease. 

Miss  T. — Oh,  please  do  not  listen  to  her  I 

Count. — Will  you  believe  me  that  what  she  says  is 
true!  I am,  indeed,  no  other  than  Bob  Jones.  Miss 
Carlton  referred  to  the  time  I left  so  suddenly.  I went 
to  California,  where,  being  successful,  I soon  amassed  a 
large  fortune.  Returning  home  by  way  of  this  city,  and 
wishing  to  figure  a while  in  high  life,  found  I could  best 
do  so  by  assuming  a title.  But  the  name  of  Judy  Brown 
has  awakened  old  memories,  and  I must  see  that  warm- 
hearted girl  again.  Miss  Carlton,  will  you  inform  me  why 
you  are  here  in  this  uncouth  garb  ? 

Miss  T.  [hastily  to  Kate.'] — You  at  least  are  what  you 
seem  ? 

Kate. — Yes,  I am  a real  Yankee  girl,  I can  tell  you, 
and  no  French  Countess.  I am  sorry,  Miss  Twist,  you 
have  been  deceived  in  those  moving  under  an  aristo- 
cratic title — in  the  first  circle  of  society.  In  time  you 
will  learn  not  to  take  every  thing  for  gold  that  glitters. 

Miss  D. — There  is  not  much  glitter  about  you. 

Kate.— I may  have  the  ring  of  true  metal,  notwith- 
standing. [ Turning  to  the  Count.]  You  asked  me  why  I 
am  here  m this  uncouth  garb.  Though  I had  not  intended 
to  make  the  disclosure  so  early,  Miss  Twist  has  already 
discovered  through  you  that  I’m  other  than  I seem.  I 
am  here  through  invitation  from  Mr.  Twist,  (my  mother’s 
brother,)  but  in  this  attire  through  a feeling  of  indig- 
nation provoked  by  the  tone  of  a letter  penned  by  Miss 
Twist  to  my  sister. 

Miss  T. — Will  you  not  forgive  me  ? I sincerely  repent 
having  written  it.  I et  my  ignorance  of  country  people 
be  my  excuse. 
b2 
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Count. — Yes.  since  a country  butcher  has  had  th« 
power  to  palm  himself  off  as  a French  Count,  you  must  not 
trust  too  far  to  your  own  judgment.  Since  you  have  dis 
covered  my  true  character,  I suppose  I shall  be  no  longei 
welcome.  I will  return  to  those  who  will  prize  me  for  my 
true  worth  and  not  for  my  wealth.  Thank  Miss  Carlton 
for  her  timely  disclosure,  because,  had  it  not  been  made, 
it  might  have  been  that  you  would  have  one  day  found 
yourself  not  a French  Countess,  but  the  wife  of  a country 
meat-vender.  For  the  future  take  this  advice : do  not 
expect  always  to  find  truth  in  titles,  or  happiness  in  wealth, 
for  titles  are  but  a hollow  sound,  and  wealth  is  easily 
squandered.  I will  bid  you  good-morning,  [moving  to- 
wards the  door.~\ 

Kate. — I’ll  see  you  agin  one  of  these  days  when  you 
come  to  spark  Judy. 

Miss  D. — I have  this  day  learned  a lesson  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

Miss  T — If  I had  never  taken  your  advice,  Clara,  and 
not  nave  written  that  letter. 

Kate. — Do  not  lament  for  what  cannot  be  altered. 
Indeed  I think  it  happened  for  the  best.  Had  Jane  come 
as  she  intended,  and  you  should  have  received  her  un- 
kindly she  would  have  immediately  returned  and  this 
would  have  ended  all  intercourse  between  our  families.  I 
must  frankly  sav  that  I believe  it  is  your  education  and 
not  the  heart  that  is  wrong,  or  you  could  not  have 
borne  so  patiently  mv  rude  behavior  this  morning. 

Miss  T. — You  are  right  in  referring  to  my  false  educa- 
tion. I have  been  taught  to  consider  country  people 
ignorant  and  rude  ; in  reality,  I knew  nothing  about  them. 

Kate. — I believe  you,  and  it  you  will  visit  us  some 
time  we  will  try  to  convince  3rou,  though  we  live  among 
the  Green  Mountains,  we  are  not  barbarians.  So  now,  if 
you  will  send  for  my  ftxins  I will  follow  the  Count’s  ex- 
ample. Though  I had  nerve  enough  to  wear  them  here, 
I do  not  know  how  I shall  ever  appear  in  the  street 
again  in  such  a garb. 

Miss  T. — You  shall  not  do  it.  You  must  not  talk  of 
leaving  us ; if  you  do  I shall  rot  feel  as  if  1 was  forgiven 

Kate. — I cannot  remain,  for  I have  made  arrangements 
to  visit  Professor  Ellen’s  before  I return  home- 
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Miss  D [surprised. ] — Is  it  possible  you  are  acquainted 
there  ? 

Kate. — Oil,  yes;  his  daughter  Jennie  and  I are  very 
intimate. 

Miss  T.  [ aside  to  Clara.'] — Oh  Clara,  Ma  has  been  so 
anxious  to  secure  Allen’s  presence  at  our  party.  [ To 
Kate.]  Oh  cousin,  I can  never  forgive  myself  for  writing 
that  letter.  JSTo  wonder  it  offended  you.  What  can  1 do 
to  convince  you  that  I am  heartily  penitent  ? 

Kate. — By  never  referring  to  it.  But  will  you  bring 
or  send  for  my  bonnet  ? I will  return  to  the  hotel  where 
I have  left  my  trunks. 

Miss  T. — You  cannot  go.  I will  send  the  servant  for 
your  trunks,  but  not  a single  step  shall  you  go  from  here. 
1 was  the  means  of  your  wearing  those  clothes  here,  and 
you  must  not  appear  in  the  street  again  with  them  on. 

Kate. — I do  feel  as  if  I hadn’t  the  courage,  but  if  Jennie 
Allen  knew  I was  here  she  would  not  forgive  me. 

Miss  T. — For  my  sake  tell  her  nothing  about  it ; but 
you  must  have  your  trunk,  so  I will  not  stand  talking.  I 
do  not  want  Papa  to  see  you  in  this  garb.  [ Turning  tc  go.] 

Kate.— Well,  if  I remain,  please  show  me  to  my  room, 
for  I do  not  wish  to  meet  other  visitors  in  this  garb. 

Miss  T. — Certainly ; come.  Excuse  me,  Clara.  [Exit 
Kate  and  Miss  T.] 

[ Clara  Deans  takes  up  a book . Enter  Miss  Twist.  ] 

Miss  D. — Can  it  be  possible  that  the  lady  wno  just  left 
this  room,  can  be  the  same  who  entered  it  scarcely  an 
hour  ago  ? 

Miss  T. — And  my  cousin  too  ! What  must  she  think  of 
me  treating  her  as  I did  ? 

Miss  D. — You  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  ; her  man- 
ners were  so  rude.  She  must  have  been  very  indignant 
about  that  letter. 

Miss  T. — And  no  wonder  ; the  very  recollection  of  it 
makes  my  cheek  burn  with  shame. 

Miss  D. — And  Lizzie,  only  think  of  the  Count  turning 
out  to  be  only  a country  butcher  1 Isn’t  it  awful  1 What 
will  our  set  think,  I wronder  ? 

Miss  T. — We  must  never  let  it  be  known  ; we  have  this 
to  console  us:  there  are  others  who  will  be  disappointed 
in  him. 
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Miss  D — That  is  very  true,  and  then  lad  yoa  married 
him,  Lizzie,  and 

Miss  T.  [sharply,"] — That  I would  have  never  done; 
do  you  know  there  was  always  something  disagreeable 
about  him  to  me  ? 

Miss  D. — And  to  me ; I could  never  endure  him. 

Miss  T. — Now,  Clara,  you  forget  you  once  said  to  me 
you  thought  him  perfectly  splendid. 

Miss  D. — Did  I ? well  that  must  have  been  when  be 
was  new — but  isn’t  it  splendid  to  think  your  cousin  is  in- 
timate with  Jennie  Allen  ? 

Miss  T. — Yes,  indeed,  I am  so  glad  ; we  shall  secure  her 
attendance  at  our  party. 

Miss  D. — Oh,  Lizzie,  I forgot  to  tell  you,  Papa  gave  me 
a new  set  of  pearls  }^esterday.  They  were  selected  from 
a new  case  at  Preston’s.  There  was  but  one  other  set  like 
them,  and  they  would  be  very  becoming  worn  with  your 
white  dress. 

Miss  T. — I must  have  them  then ; but  here  comes  Papa. 
I must  talk  to  him  about  them.  [Aside,]  Don’t  say  any 
thing  to  him  about  this  morning. 

[Enter  Mr,  Twist  Salutes  Miss  D.] 

Mtss  T.-sr-Oh,  Papa,  Clara  has  just  been  telling  me  that 
her  Pa  has  given  her  a new  set  of  pearls  for  my  party. 
There  is  only  one  more  set  like  them.  You  will  get  them 
for  me,  won’t  you  ? 

Mr.  T. — A h,  ha  ! that  party’s  getting  talked  over.  How 
many  hundred  have  you  voted  out  of  my  purse  to  supply 
demands  ? Will  one  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  be  suffi 
cient  ? I expect  you  two  will  charter  Cupid’s  bow  for 
your  own  individual  use.  No  doubt  the  poor  fellows’  hearts 
will  be  terribly  shattered. 

Miss  T. — Pshaw,  Papa,  you  said  I should  have  two 
thousas  d if  I needed  that  much;  but  say,  that’s  a good 
Papa,  shall  I have  the  pearls  ? 

Mr.  T. — Well,  well,  we’ll  see;  but  did  that  Yankee 
Count  give  you  a call  this  morning?  I met  him  down  the 
street  looking  very  forlorn  and  wo-begone.  I supposed 
some  lady  had  sent  him  off  in  disgrace.  How  is  it,  have 
you  given  his  Royal  Highness  an  invitation  to  your  party  ? 

Miss  T. — No,  indeed,  I have  not.  Oh,  Papal  you 
couldn ’t  guess  who  is  here  ? 
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Mr.  T.  f looking  around.'] — Queen  Victoria  ? Lady 
Adelaide  f Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  bride  ? 

Miss  T. — Oh  ! papa ! 

Mr.  T. — Well,  you  told  me  I couldn’t  guess.  Who  is  it  ? 

Miss  T. — Cousin  Kate  Carlton. 

Mr.  T. — Indeed,  I am  really  glad  ; she  is  quite  lady-like 
I hope.  Did  she  come  directly  here  when  she  arrived  in 
the  city  ? Where  is  she  now  ? 

Miss  T. — Yes — no — I believe  so  ; she  is  dressing  fot 
tinner.  I will  go  see  if  she  is  ready  to  come  down. 

[Exit  Miss  T.] 

Mr.  T. — Did  I understand  that  Count  D’Estange  was 
here  this  morning  ? 

Miss  D. — He  was  here.  I believe  he  is  going  to  leave 
the  city. 

Mr.  T. — I am  glad  of  it;  he  is  some  New  England  ad- 
venturer. A wooden  peg  manufacturer,  or  something  of 
the  kind. 

Miss  D. — Or  a Lowell  factory  man,  1 heard  Miss 
Carlton  say  that  you  once  resided  in  New  England. 

Mr.  T. — Hem — m— m,  yes,  but  it  has  been  many  years 
ago ; I have  not  much  recollection  of  the  place.  While 
on  a visit  to  Washington  last  winter  I was  introduced  to 
a Mr.  Carlton,  a representative  from  Vermont,  and  was 
surprised  on  discovering  him  to  be  the  husband  of  my 
sister,  whom  I had  not  heard  from  for  many  years ; but 
here  comes  his  daughter. 

[Enter  Miss  T.  and  Kate  in  full  dinner-dress.] 

Mr.  T. — 1 am  very  happy  to  welcome  my  sister’s  daugh- 
ter to  New  York,  and  I hope  we  shall  be  able  to  make  her 
visit  a pleasant  one. 

Kate.— Thank  you. 

Mr.  T.— I suppose  you  have  never  visited  the  city 
before. 

Kate. — Oh,  yes ; I spent  a year  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  at  school. 

Mr.  T. — Indeed,  and  we  never  knew  it  ! When  did  you 
arrive  in  the  city  ? 

Kate.  —I  arrived  in  the  midnight  train. 

Mr.  T. — Why  did  you  not  inform  us  of  your  arrival,  or 
intention  of  visiting  us,  so  we  could  have  met  you  at  the 
station  ? You  should  have  come  here  directly. 
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Kate. — How  should  I know  that  you  woi  )d  recognize 
me  ? Besides,  I had  other  reasons. 

Miss  T. — And  only  think,  papa,  I could  not  at  first 
realize  that  she  was  my  cousin.  It  seems  so  strange  that 
our  family  should  have  remained  strangers  so  long,  and 
she  visits  at  Professor  Allen’s. 

Mr.  T. — Indeed  ! ha  ! there’s  the  dinner-bell ; that’g 
what  I wanted  to  hear.  After  we  have  dinner  I suppose 
we  will  have  to  drive  round  and  look  at  those  pearls. 

Miss  T. — Oh  ! thank  you,  papa.  Then  we  can  tak 
Cousin  Kate  sight-seeing. 

[ Mr.  T offers  hts  arm  to  Kate.~] 

Kate  [to  Miss  T.~\ — Had  I better  wear  grandmarm7* 
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Wreck  of  the  Huron 
Xerxes  at  the  Hellespont 
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American  Traveler,  The 
Appeal  for  Prohibition,  An 
Asleep  at  the  Switch 
Aurelia’s  Unfortunate 

Young  Man 
Baby 

Before  Sedan 

Belshazzar  Smith’s  Cure 
for  Somnambulism 
Ben  Hazzard's  Guests 
Blessed  are  They  That 
Mourn 

Blessing  on  the  Dance,  A 
Billy's  First  and  Last  Drink 
of  Lager 

Billy  Grimes,  the  Drover 
Bricklayers,  The 
Burdock’s  Goat  - 
Butt  and  Bffinnerhassett 
Caught  in  the  Maelstrom 
Catalogue  of  Dickens' 
Works 

Champion  Snorer,  The 
Charity  Dinner,  The 
Charles  Sumner 
Christmas  Chant.  A 
Christmas  Night  in  the 
Quarters 

Christmas  Tree,  The 
Clear  the  Way 
Country  Sleighing 
Daily  Dying 
Demon  Ship,  The 
Diffidence 

Dukite  Snake,  The 
Enjoyment  of  the  Present 
Farmer's  Wife,  The 
Father  Molloy 


First  Banjo,  The 
Game  Knut  Played,  The 
Gift  of  Tritemius,  The 
Gloverson  the  Mormon 
Good  and  Better 
Grandmother  Gray 
Gualberto’s  Victory 
TT:dden  Brightness 
His  Time  for  Fiddling 
How  "Ruby”  Played 
Ideal  and  the  Real,  The 
Immortality  of  Love,  The 
In  the  Garret  are  our  Boys 
Jane  Conquest 
Jephthah’s  Daughter 
Karl  the  Martyr 
Last  Banquet,  The 
Last  Station,  The 
Last  Wish,  The 
Legend  of  Bregenz,  A 
Lesson  from  “The  Fruit  of 
the  Spirit,"  A 
Lips  that  Touch  Liquor  must 
Never  Touch  Mine,  The 
Lost  Watch,  The 
Mad  Mag 

Mark  Twain  Visits  Niagara 
Mine  Katrine 

Miss  Edith  Helps  Things 
Along 
Morning 

Nicholas  Nickleby  Leaving 
the  Yorkshire  School 
Night  After  Christmas,  The 
Night  Before  Christmas,  The 
Old  Story,  The 
Only  a Jew 

Palace  o'  the  King,  The 


Path  of  Peace.  The 
Perils  of  Invisibility,  The 
Power  of  Gentleness,  The 
Prayer 
Precepts 

Putting  Down  the  Window 

Questions 

Relics 

Reward  of  Meekness 
Robber,  The 
Robert  of  Lincoln 
Rustic  Courtship 
Sentence  of  Death  on  the 
High  Seas 
Shadows 

Short  Sensational  Story 
Short  Temperance  Speech.  A 
Solomon  and  his  Sages 
Something  Split 
Song  of  the  Type 
Spelling  Bee  at  Angels 
Spelling  Class,  The 
Street  Musicians,  The 
Strong  Temptation,  A 
Story  of  Deacon  Brown,  The 
Three  Little  Graves 
Three  Wishes,  The 
Toast,  The 
True  Faith 
Two'  Little  Rogues 
Two  Stammerers,  The 
Valley  Forge 
Vision  of  Mirza.  The 
Warden,  Keep  a Place  for 
Me 

When  the  Cows  Come  Home 
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Advertisement  Answered, 
The 

Always  at  the  Gate 
America 

Arnold  the  Traitor 
Artemus  Ward’s  Mormon 
Lecture 

Aunt  Jemima’s  Courtship 
Baby  is  Dead,  The 
Bachelor  Sale,  The 
Butcher  and  the  Children, 
A 

Cane-bottomed  Chair,  The 
Charge  by  the  Ford,  The 
Christmas  Hymn,  A 
Countersign,  The 
Country  Courtship,  A 
Cows — A Composition 
Death's  Choice 
Destioyer,  The 
Do  Not  Sing  That  Song 
Again 

Down  with  the  Traffic 
Drunkard’s  Death,  The 
Evening  Brings  us  Home 
Every  Year 
Feed  My  Sheep 
Fire-bell's  Story,  The 
Fireside  Saints,  The 
Flight  for  Life,  The 
Foreclosure  of  the  Mortgage 
Gambler's  Wife,  The 
Gamin,  The 
God’s  Beverage 
Greenwood  Cemetery 
Harvest  of  Rum,  The 
Hero  of  the  Commune,  The 


Hole  in  the  Floor.  The 
Hole  in  the  Patch,  The 
How  to  Break  the  Chain 
How  the  Old  Horse  Won 
the  Bet 

Hundred  Years  from  Now, 
A 

Hunter’s  Last  Ride,  The 
Ideal  with  a Roman  Nose, 
An 

In  the  Old  South  Church 
In  the  Street  of  By-and-By 
Jim  Wolfe  and  the  Cats 
King  Canute 
Laughter 

Leap  of  Roushan  Beg,  The 
Letter  of  Marque,  The 
Life  Brigade,  The 
Literary  Nightmare.  A 
Little  Girl's  View  of  Life 
in  a Hotel,  A 
Little  Shoe,  A 
Lizzie  and  I are  One 
•Lord  Dundreary  and  the 
French  Widow 
Lord  Dundreary  on  Mental 
Photographs 
Maturnis  to  his  Band 
Men  to  Make  a State.  The 
Mines  of  Avondale,  The 
Moth-eaten 

Mr.  Bosbyschell's  Confes- 
sion 

Music  in  Camp 
Musical  Frogs:  The 
My  Bread  on  the  Waters 
My  Daughter  Jane 


New  Preacher,  The 
Niagara 

Night  that  Baby  Died,  The 
Nocturnal  Sketch,  A 
Oh,  Breathe  not  His  Name 
Old  Church  Bell,  The 
Old  Surgeon’s  Story,  The 
Old  Thirteen,  The 
Paddy  Blake's  Echo 
Parson’s  Sociable,  The 
Peter  Longpocket 
Progress 

Recipe  for  a Modern  Novel 
Reformed  Man’s  Lament,  A 
Ride  of  Jennie  M'Neal,  The 
Rosary  of  My  Years,  The 
Royal  Princess,  A 
Sausage-maker’s  Ghost.  The 
Secrets  of  Masonry,  The 
Ship  of  Faith,  The 
Sleep,  Weary  Child 
Somebody's  Mother 
Story  of  Bishop  Potts 
St.  Patrick’s  Martyrs 
Tale  of  the  Big  Snow,  A 
Temperance  Pledge,  The 
Texas  Centennial  Oration 
Texas  Story,  A 
Twilight  Idyl,  A 
Up-hill 

Village  Bell,  The 
What  Whiskey  Did  for  Me 
Widow,  The 
Words  and  Their  Uses 
Wrecker’s  Oath,  The 
Zeph  Higgins’  Confession 
Zoological  Romance,  A 
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Aged  Prisoner,  The 
Antonio  Oriboni 
Ask  Mamma 
At  the  Garden  Gate 
Aunt  Kindly 
Babies,  The 
Baby’s  Soliloquy,  A 
Back  Log.  The;  or  Uncle 
Ned’s  Little  Game 
Bankrupt’s  Visitor,  The 
Baptism  Defended 
Benediction,  The 
Ben  Isaac’s  Vision 
Blobbs  and  his  Pullet 
Biddy  in  the  Police  Court 
Bill  of  Items,  A 
Cambyses  and  the  Macro- 
bian  Bow 
Care  of  God,  The 
Catholic  Psalm,  The 
Child  Lost 
Christian  Life,  The 
Composition  on  the  Horse 
Columbia 
Daisy's  Faith 
De  Pen  and  de  Sword 
Domestic  Tempest,  A 
Door  of  Heaven.  The 
Far  Awa’  Lan’,  The 
Flight  of  the  Gods,  The 
Fire-fiend.  The 
Four  Scenes 
Georgia  Volunteer.  A 
Giver's  Reward,  The 
Hay  Fever 

He’plrss  G^ay  Head,  The 
Heroes  of  the  Mines 


Homeward 

Indirection 

Irish  Philosopher,  The 
Iron  Gate.  The 
Irrepressible,  The 
Jenny  Dunleath 
Jessie  Cameron 
John  Smith’s  Will 
Kate  Maloney 
Leaving  the  Homestead 
Less.on  of  Waterloo.  The 
Little  Allie 

Little  Cup-bearer.  The 
Little  Mag's  Victory 
London  Bee  Story,  A 
Lover's  Sacrifice,  The 
Mansie  Wauch's  First  and 
Last  Play 

Marc  Antony’s  (Original) 
Oration 

Matt.  F.  Ward’s  Trial 
Macdonald’s  Raid,  A.  D. 
1780 

Medley,  Mary's  Little  Lamb 
Memento  Mori! 

Meriky’s  Conversion 
Model  Sermon,  A 
Money  Musk 

Mrs.  Potts’  Dissipated  Hus- 
band 
My  Mule 
My  Neighbor 
Mysterious  Rappings 
Nutting 

Old  Church-bells 
Old  Man  Goes  to  School, 
The 


One  Day  Solitary 
One  of  the  Six  Hundred 
Opportunity 
Our  Traveled  Parson 
Owl  Critic,  The 
Popping  the  Question 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe 
Regiment's  Return,  The 
Rhymers 

Romeo  and  Juliet  (altered) 
Room  for  You 
Satan  and  the  Grog-seller 
Seeking  Rest 
Shakspeare 

Silent  Tower  of  Bottreaux, 
The 

Sister  and  I 

"Sockery”  Setting  a Hen 
Sometime 

Spirit's  Birth.  The 
Station  Agent's  Story,  The 
Story  of  the  Faithful  Soul.. 
The 

Story  of  a New  Hat 
Tale  of  a Nose,  A 
Tale  of  a Tramp,  The 
Tom’s  Little  Star 
Toussaint  L'Ouverture 
Triple  Tie,  The 
Waste  Not,  Want  Not 
What  Intemperance  Does 
Widow's  Light.  The 
Woodland  Lesson.  The 
World  we  Live  in.  The 
Youthful  Experiences 
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Baby’s  Kiss,  The 
Bald-headed  Man,  The 
Ballad  of  the  Tempest 
Birth  of  St.  Patrick,  The 
Brakeman  at  Church,  The 
Buying  a Cow 
Canteen,  The 
Captain  Reece  of  the  Man- 
tle-piece 
Charity 

Christian  Maiden  and  the 
Lion,  The 
Comfort 
Coming  Round 
Connor 

Count  Gaultier's  Ride 

Courtship 

Cynic,  The 

Damsel  of  Peru,  The 
Deacon’s  Prayer,  The 
Dead  Student,  The 
Death  of  the  Reveler,  The 
Defence  of  Lucknow,  The 
Door  to  Memory’s  Hall, 
The 

Dutchman’s  Serenade,  The 
Dutchman’s  Telephone,  A 
Engineer's  Murder,  The 
Etiquette 

Face  Against  the  Pane. 
The 

Father  John 
Fishin' 

Fireman’s  Prayer,  The 
Flood  and  the  Ark,  The 
Fool’s  Prayer,  The 
Flying  Jim’s  Last  Leap 
Funeral  Custom  in  Egypt 


Half-way  Doin's 
Heroes  of  the  Land  of  Penn 
Honest  Deacon,  The 
Household  Jewels,  The 
Human  Life 
I Am  Not  Old 
I Live  for  Thee 
Invitation  .to  the  Zoo,  An 
Landlord's  Last  Moments. 
The 

Larry's  on  the  Force 
Mariner’s  Description  of  a 
Piano,  A 

Master  Johnny’s  Next-door 
Neighbor 
Matrimony 

Miss  Minerva’s  Disap- 
pointment 

Monster  Diamond,  The 
Mr.  Caudle’s  Hat 
Mrs.  McWilliams  and  th© 
Lightning 

Mule  and  the  Bees,  The 
My  Garden  Plot 
New  Birth,  The 
Old  Farm  House.  The 
Old-school  Punishment 
On  the  Channel  Boat 
On  the  Other  Train 
Ormolu’s  Tenement  House 
Orphan’s  Prayer,  The 
Over  the  Hill  from  the 
Poor-house 

Pawnbroker's  Shop,  The 
Picture.  A 
Pilot's  Story,  The 
Poor  Little  Boy’s  Hymn, 
The 


Potato,  The 
Revelers,  The 
Roll  On 

Schoolmaster’s  Conquest 

Shipwrecked 

Sic  Vita 

Sioux  Chief’s  Daughter 

Small  Things 

Spoopendyke’s  Burglars 

Story  of  Chinese  Love,  A 

Straight  Road,  The 

Study  of  Elocution,  The 

Summer  Eve 

Surly  Tim’s  Trouble 

Sympathy 

Too  Much  Nose 

Traffic  in  Ardent  Spirits 

Tramp  and  a Vagabond,  A>( 

True  Teaching 

Trust 

Truth,  Freedom,  Virtue 
Two  of  Them 
Victory  of  Perry,  The 
Voltaire  and  Wilberforce 
Welcome  to  the  Nations 
When  Will  You  Come  Home 
Again 

What  a Little  Boy  Thinks 
About  Things 
White  Squall,  The 
Who  is  this  Wonderful 
Prophet 
Widow  Malone 
Witch's  Daughter,  The 
Woe- begone  Lover,  A 
Woodchucks 
Wrong  Man,  The 
Young  Tramp,  The 
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Abraham  Lincoln 
An  Awful  Squirt 
Apothecary  Man,  The 
Archbishop  and  Gil  Bias, 
The 

At  the  Last 
Automatic  Cradle,  The 
Aux  Italiens 

Awfully  Lovely  Philosophy 
Baby  Sleeps 
Bay  Billy 

Bessie  Kendrick’s  Journey 

Bluebeard 

B'ier-rose 

Chinese  Excelsior,  The 
Christmas  Chimes.  The 
Church  Reveries  of  a 
School-Girl 

Coney  Island  Down  der  Pay 
Cradle  Song 
Cripple  Ben 

Cross-eyed  Lovers,  The 
Damascus 

Difficult  Love-making 
Dot  Leedle  Loweeza 
Earth's  Noblemen 
Echo 
Engaged 

Evening  Idyl,  An 
Family  Jar.  A 
Fetching  Water  from  the 
Well 

First  Settler's  Story,  The 
First  Te  Deum,  The 
Gentleman,  A 


Golden  Grains 
He  Came  too  Late — A 
Parody 

Home  of  Peace,  The 

Impressions  of  Niagara 

Inchcape  Rock,  The 

In  the  Chimney  Comer 

I Wonder 

Jack  Chiddy 

Jenny  Kissed  Me 

Jenny  Malone 

Jiners,  The 

Jo,  the  Tramp 

Katie's  Answer 

King  Volmer  and  Elsie 

Little  Barefoot 

Little  by  Little 

Little  Golden  Hair 

Little  Nelly  in  the  Prison 

Lookout  Mountain 

Lorraine 

Love  of  Country 
Memory 

Miller  of  Dee,  The 
My  Love 

Mysterious  Duel,  A 
My  Vesper  Song 
Next  Morning 
Nightfall 

Nora  M'Guire's  Lovers 
Nothing  is  Lost 
Old  Churchyard  Tree,  The 
Old  Daddy  Turner 
Old  Man  in  the  Palace 
Car,  The 


Old-time  Sleigh  Ride,  The 
Only  a Glove 
Our  Country 
Patience  with  Love 
Patient  Mercy  Jones 
Phaidrig  Crohoore 
Piece  of  Red  Calico,  A 
Rabbi’s  Vision,  The 
Reason  Why,  The 
Riding  Down 
Rory  O'Moore 
Sam’s  Letter 
Saxon  Grit 

Similia  Similibus  Curantur 
Single  Head  of  Wheat,  The 
Sly  Thoughts 
Solution,  The 
Song  of  the  Mystic 
Spinning-wheel  Song,  The 
Street  Cries 

Struggle  on  the  Pass,  The 
Tammy's  Prize 
Tantalus:  Texas 
Temperance 
Tommy  Taft 

Two  Absent-minded  Men 
Two  Beggars.  The 
Uncle  Tom  and  the  Hornet 

United  at  Last 
Vashti 

Voice  in  the  Twilight,  The 
What  My  Lover  Said 
What  Time  is  Tt? 

Woman  who  Lingers,  The 
Zara's  Ear- lings 
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At  Fredericksburg — 1862 
Ain’t  He  Cute? 

Artie’s  Amen 

Aunt  Patience’s  Doughnuts 
Assisting  a Poetess 
At  the  Stamp  Window 
Bear  Butte  Mountain 
Battle  of  Beal'  an’  Duine 
Ben  Hafed 

Best  Sewing  Machine,  The 
Blaine  on  Garfield 
Come  with  the  Bing 
Dandy  Fifth,  The 
Drama  of  Three,  A 
Dream  of  the  Universe,  A 
Daniel  versus  Dishcloth 
Emblem  of  Peace,  An 
Finding  the  Sunset 
Forging  of  the  Anchor,  The 
Fanner  Stebbins  at  Ocean 
Grove 

Froward  Duster,  The 
For  Love’s  Sake 
Give  Thanks  for  W'hat? 
Gold 

Hagar  in  the  Wilderness 
Horse-car  Incident,  A 
He  Wanted  it  Let  Alone 
Humpty  Dumpty 
Hilda,  Spinning 
Heroes 

In  the  Harbor 
1 Would  not  Live  Alway 
Irish  Coquetry 
Johnny  Judkins 
Just  Over  the  Way 


Jackdaw  of  Rheims,  The 
Kate  Shelly 
Kentucky  Philosophy 
Keenan's  Charge 
Land  of  Liberty,  The 
Legend  of  the  Organ  Build- 
er, The 

Lights  o’  London,  The 
Little  Child  Shall  Lead 
Them,  A 
Little  Tom 
Little  Phil 

Little  Shoes  Did  it.  The 
My  Daughter  Louise 
Mrs.  Brown’s  Husbands 
Main  Hazir  Hun 
Mother's  Thoughts,  A 
Matins 

Margery  Daw 
Miser’s  Will,  The 
Mine  Vamily 

Martyr  of  the  Arena,  The 
Mother’s  Answer,  A 
Mr.  Sanscript's  Ride  Down 
Hill 

Our  Old  Doctor 
Our  Railroads 
Opening  the  Campaign 
Popular  Error,  A 
Purpose,  A 
Patchwork  Philosophy 
Parting  Lovers,  The 
Petit  Jean 

Policeman’s  Story,  The 
Peril  of  the  Mines,  The 
Pardon  Complete 


Public  Opinion 
Queen  of  Prussia’s  Ride, 
The 

Rose,  The 

Ride  of  Paul  Yenarez,  The 
Roman  Sentinel,  The 
Railway  Matinee,  A 
Removal,  The 
Smiting  the  Rock 
Study  of  Eloquence,  The 
Song  of  the  Battle  Flag 
Saved  by  a Ghost 
St.  John  the  Aged 
Singer’s  Climax,  The 
Stoiy  of  Life,  A 
Sample  Rooms 
Kinging  Across  the  Water 
Stage-driver’s  Story,  The 
Ships  at  Sea 
Smooth  Day,  A 
Thou  Canst  Not  Forget 
Too  Utterly  Utter 
Total  Annihilation 
Treadwater  Jim 
Tilghman’s  Ride 
To  Mark  Mother’s  Grave 
Telegraphic  Signal,  The 
Wiclder  Budd 
Where  are  Wicked  Folks 
Buried  ? 

What  is  it  to  Die 
What  a Christmas  Carol 
Did 

What  Adam  Missed 
We've  Always  been  Pro- 
vided for 
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the  Opera 
After  the  Theatre 
Address  to  the  Sun 
American  Exile,  An 
Ballad  of  the  Shamrock,  The 
Behind  Time 
Big  Shoe,  The 
Basket  of  Flowers,  A 
Big  Ben  Bolton 
Ballad  of  Capri,  A 
Children  we  Keep,  The 
Christmas  Baby.  The 
Disturbance  in  Church,  A 
Dame  Fredegonde 
Dinna  Chide  the  Mither 
Deacon’s  Courtship,  The 
Dead  Doll,  The 
De  ’Sperience  of  de  Reb'- 
rend  Qitacko  Strong 
Death's  Blunder 
Don’d  Feel  too  Big 
Dead  Soldier  Boy,  The 
Doom  of  Claudius  and 
Cynthia,  The 
Eloquence  that  Persuades 
Fourth  of  July 
Farmer  Ben’s  Theory 
Fate 

Fallow  Field,  The 
Fading  Leaf,  The 
First  Revolution  of  the  Hea- 
vens Witnessed  by  Man 
Give  us  a Call 
Grandmother's  Sermon 
Going  to  School 
Good  Old  Way.  The 
Gheber's  Bloody  Glen,  The 


Glance  Backward,  A 
How  the  Parson  Broke  the 
Sabbath 

How  Jim  Turner  Broke  up 
the  School 
Heart  Ventures 
Hindoo’s  Paradise,  The 
Home,  Sweet  Home 
How  a Widow  Mourned 
How  the  Lawyers  got  a 
Patron  Saint 
In  Answer 

Inquisitive  Customer,  An 
Je  suis  Americain 
Jim’s  Kids 
Jerry 

Kitty  Neil 
Knight's  Yow.  The 
Last  Days  of  Herculaneum, 
The 

Lucky  Horseshoe,  The 
Lottie  Dougherty 
Love-knot,  The 
Literacy  Attractions  of  the 
Bible 

Little  Bessie 
Lasca 

Lovely  Scene,  A 
Mine  Schildhood 
Midnight  Express,  The 
Morning  Psalm,  The 
Music  Everywhere 
Mike  MoGaffat.y's  Dog 
Marguerite  of  France 
Neglected  Call,  The 
Nola  Kerns 
No  Smoking  Allowed 


Not  Guilty  (?) 

Only  Playing 

Only  the  Brakesman 

Open  Door,  The 

Old  Jack  in  the  Well 

Old,  Old  Story,  The 

Old  Knight’s  Treasure,  The 

Old  Clock,  The 

Price  of  a Drink,  The 

^ike  County  Wedding,  A 

Rum’s  Devastation 

Rumseller’s  Song,  The 

Round  of  Life,  The 

Rest 

She  had  Business  with  the 
Boss  Mason 
Sermon,  The 

Sandy  Macdonald’s  Signal 
Street  Crowd,  A 
Shoemaker’s  Daughter,  The 
Ticket  o’  Leave 
Tim’s  Prayer  Answered 
Trouble  in  “Amen  Corner” 
Tramp’s  Story.  The 
Temperance  Echo,  The 
Unaccountable  Mystery,  An 
Vision,  A 
Vacant  Chair,  The 
Wanted  to  Leam  Elocution 
William  Brown  of  Oregon 
Wild  Grapes 
Woman's  Pocket,  A 
Wind  and  the  Moon,  The 
Waiting  on  the  Lord 
Young  Scholar,  The 
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As  the  Pigeon  Flics 


Answered  Prayers 
At  the  Oratorio 
Bachelor’s  Growl*  A 
Bijah’s  Story 

Boy  to  the  Schoolmaster, 
The 

By  the  Sea 

Boy’s  Essay  on  Girls,  A 
Belshazzar’s  Downfall 
Curtain-fixture,  The 
Clown’s  Baby,  The 
Domestic  Economy 
Discipline 

Death  and  the  Grave 
Devil,  The 

Dr.  Tindale's  Cue  a Cure 
Demmy  Jake 

Death  of  King  Conor  Mac 
Nessa 

Enchanted  Shirt,  The 
Endless  Procession,  The 
Engineers  Making  Love 
Easy  Wife,  The 
Fate  of  Maegregor,  The 
Grandeur  of  the  Ocean, 
The 

Grandmother’s  Bible 
Good-bye,  Old  House 
Gambler’s  Last  Deal,  The 
How  'Banda  went  Over  the 
River 

How  Cushing  Destroyed  the 
Albemarle 
His  Last  Court 
Huldy’s  Pumpkin  Pies 
Higher 
Hat,  The 


Incomplete  Revelation,  An 
Initiated  Tramp,  An 
In  the  Catacombs 
John  Jones  and  I 
Jamie 

Just  Retribution,  The 
Justice  in  Leadville,  1878 
Katrina’s  Visit  to  New 
York 

Kathie  Morris 
Little  Maud 
Lake  Saratoga 
Lightning  Story,  A 
Legend  of  Innisf alien.  A 
Little  Brown  Curl,  Ths 
Lullaby 

Miltiades  Gets  the  Best  of 
Santa  Claus 
Midshipmite,  The 
Moses  on  Pisgah 
Missionary  Hymn,  The 
My  Mother’s  Song 
Night  in  Eden 
On  the  Frontier 
Old  Actor’s  Story,  The 
Old  King  Cole 
Old  Canteen,  The 
Only  a Drunkard 
Old  Soldier  Tramp,  The 
Old  Reading  Class,  The 
Old  Gunner’s  Shot 
Overcometh 
Prince’s  Feather 
Paddy’s  Lament 
Poet’s  Funeral,  The 
Princess  and  the  Rabbi, 
The 


Promised  Land  To-morrow, 
The 

Passions,  The 

Pat  and  the  Pig 

Pilot,  The 

Ring's  Motto,  The 

Song  of  the  American  Eagle 

Sunday  Fishin' 

Siren’s  Wedding  Ring  The 
Soldier’s  Cradle-hymn,  The 
Spring  House-cleaning 
Sixteen  and  Sixty 
Street  Gamin’s  Story  of  the 
Play,  A , 

Still  Waters  f 

Schoolboy’s  Apples,  The 
Saving  the  Cider 
Schonny  Schwartz 
Substitute,  The 
S'posin* 

Time’s  Soliloquy 
They  Went  a-Fishing 
Two 

Thoughts  on  Immortality 
There  are  None 
Too  Zealous  by  Half 
Things  That  Never  Die 
Teaching  Him  the  Business 
Tides  are  Rising,  The 
Uncle  Ike’s  Roosters 
What  I Live  For 
Widow’s  Son  Restored  to 
Life,  The 
Wiped  Out 

Willie's  Signal  for  Jesus 
Welsh  Classic,  A 
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Baftsy  and  I are  Oudt 

Bridal  in  Eden,  The 

Ballad  of  Cassandra  Brown 

Brave  Boy,  A 

Baby  in  Church 

Boy  Hero,  A 

Childless 

Consider  the  Lilies 
Christ  and  the  Little  Ones 
Contrast,  A 
Depot  Incident,  A 
Dying  Child,  The 
Death  of  the  First-born 
Earth’s  Angels 
End  of  the  Way,  The 
Ellen  McJones  Aberdeen 
Emancipation  of  Man,  The 
Forward 

Foundering  of  the  Dolphin 
From  the  Wreck 
Fra  Giacamo 
From  Hand  to  Mouth 
First  Cloud,  The 
Growing  Old 
Grandfather’s  House 
Gunn’s  Leg 

Gowans  Under  Her  Feet 
Gottingen  Barber,  The 
God  Knows 

Groves  of  Blarney,  The 
Goody  Blake  and  Harry  Gill 
Go  Vay,  Becky  Miller,  Go 
Vay 

How  a Blacksmith  was 
Converted 

Help  Me  Across.  Papa 
Henry  the  Fifth's  Wooing 


Home 

Heart's  Charity,  The 
I Wonder 

Judge  of  Bellinzona,  The 
Jack  Hopkins’  Story 
Life-boat,  The- 
Lessons 

Lord’s  Prayer  Illustrated, 
The 

Little  Jim 

Landlord’s  Visit,  The 
Legend,  A 

Love  of  his  Life,  The 
Mountains 

Movement  Cure  for  Rheu- 
matism, The 
Mixed  Relationship,  A 
Midnight  Charge,  The 
Marjory  May 
Mrs.  Jones's  Lodger 
Maid  of  Orleans,  The 
Mr.  Piper’s  Mittens 
Not  so  Well  Acquainted 
Ninety-Eight 
One-legged  Goose,  The 
Old  Methodist’s  Testimony, 
The 

Out  and  Into 
Old  Woman’s  Complaint, 
An 

Ornheus  and  Eurydice 
Old  and  the  New.  The 
O’Branigan’s  Dnll 
Peculiar  Neighbor.  The 
Pauper  Girl,  The 
Potter's  Field,  The 
Paradox  of  Time,  The 


Pompeii 
Penning  a Pig 
Put  Yourself  in  Her  Placa 
Railroad  Crossing,  The 
Robert  Bruce  and  the  Spi- 
der 

Raindrops,  The 
Repartee 

Story  of  Some  Bells,  The 
Song  of  the  Forge.  The 
Sermon  in  Rhyme,  A 
Somehow 

Station  Master’s  Story,  The 
Schneider’s  Tomatoes 
Smoked  American  Theology 
Sal  Parker’s  Ghost 
Thief  on  the  Cross,  The 
Tribulations  of  Biddy  Ma- 
lone. The 

Trouble  with  the  Steward 
Two  Weavers,  The 
Trundle-bed  Treasures 
Tommy’s  First  Love 
Trouble  Borrowers 
Useful  Precepts  for  Girls 
Unwritten  Poems 
Wrong  Road,  The 
What  is  Heaven? 

Wife’s  Appeal,  The 
Whims 

What  the  Little  Girl  Said 
When  the  House  is  Alone 
by  Itself 

Year’s  Twelve  Children, 

The 

Year’s  Wooing,  A 
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Praying  for  Papa 
Abner  and  the  Widow  Jones 
Angry  Words 
Arabella  and  Sally  Ann 
Apostrophe  to  the  Oyster 
Blowing  Bubbles 
Biddy  O'Brien  has  the 
Toothache 
Border  Land,  The 
Ballad  of  War,  A 
Book  Canvasser,  The 
Becalmed 

Battle  of  Inkerman,  The 
Beyond 
Brother  Ben 
Bold  Dragoon,  The 
Beautiful  Gate,  -The 
Christmas  Blessing,  A 
Drunkard's  Wife,  The 
Drunkard’s  Thirst,  The 
Don't  Use  Big  Words 
Defence  of  Xantippe,  A 
Death  Bridge  of  the  Tay 
Educational  Courtship 
Four  Knights,  The 
Farmer  and  Wheel,  or. 
The  New  Lochinvar 
Friend  of  the  Fly,  A 
Faded  Flowers 
Flirtation 
Fire ! Fire  I 

Fate  of  Charlotte  Russe 
Girl  of  the  Period,  A 
Grace  Darling 
Hannibal  on  the  Alps 
llow  Mr.  Smiggles  went  to 
a Public  Dinner 


Ilis  Garments  Got  Turned 
How  Jimmy  Tended  the 
Baby 

Hero  Woman,  The 
How  to  Choose  a Wife 
In  the  Tunnel 
Ideal  India,  The 
Kitty's  Prayer 
Kate 

Land  of  the  Afternoon 
Last  Charge,  Tho 
Life’s  Journey 
Life 

Love,  the  Best  Monument 
Lady  Gay  Spanker 
Lesson  from  a Bell,  A 
Little  White  Hearse,  The 
Little  Fireman,  The 
Mr.  Jonathan  Bangs 
Man  Who  Apologized,  The 
Moll  Jarvis  O’Morley 
Miss  O’Mulligan  takes  a 
Bicycle  Ride 
Modern  Shakspeare,  The 
Merchant  and  Book  Agent 
Nature  Prayer,  A 
New  Story,  The 
Napoleon's  Overthrow 
No  Kiss 

Nae  Star  was  Glintin’ 

Old  School  House,  The 
Old  Arm  Chair,  The 
Old  Oaken  Bucket,  The 
Outside 
On  the  River 
On  the  Beach 
Procrustes'  Bed 


Perfect  Man.  The 
Rest 

Sacrilegious  Gamesters,  Th* 
Switchman’s  Story,  The 
Shepherd  Dog  of  the  Pyr- 
enees, The 

Song  of  an  Old  Dollar  Bill 
Story  which  the  Ledger 
Told 
Sunset 

Saved  by  a Rattlesnake 

Shacob’s  Lament 

Speech  of  Patrick  Henry 

Singer  and  the  Child,  The 

Snow,  The 

Six  Love  Letters 

Sympathy 

Strange  Harvest,  The 
Smack  “Out”  of  School 
Supporting  the  Guns 
This  Old  World  of  Ours 
Two  Champions,  The 
Three  Parsons,  The 
Time's  Silent  Lesson 
To  My  Love 
Three  Nazarites,  The 
Tale  of  a Tadpole,  The 
Tommy’s  Prayer 
Unfinished  Manuscript,  The 
Women  of  Mumbles  Head, 
The 

What  a Thirty-ton  Hammer 
Can  Do 

We’re  Building  Two  a Day 
Year  in  Paradise,  A 
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All  the  Children 
Agnes  the  Martyr 
All  About  the  Weather 
Arraignment  of  Rum,  The 
Abigail  Becker 
Awkward 
Be  True 
Billet-Doux,  A 
Bad  Cold,  A 
Brudder  Brown  on  "Ap- 
ples” 

Cobbler  of  Lynn,  The 
Composition,  The 
Convict’s  Soliloquy,  The 
Dan’s  Wife 

Doctor  and  the  Lampreys 
Englishman's  Sea  Dirge 
Elsie’s  Child 

End  of  King  David,  The 
Fra  Fonti 

French  by  Lightning 

Foolish  Little  Maiden,  A 

Farmer  Stebbins  on  Rollers 

Give  us  Men 

Gabe's  Christmas  Eve 

George  Lee 

Hour  of  Horror,  An 

He  Giveth  Sleep 

Haunted  Smithy,  The 

Home 

Inventor’s  Wife,  The 
Island  of  Home,  The 
Irishman's  Perplexity,  An 
Lost  on  the  Shore 
Lord  of  Burleigh,  The 


Little  Fritz 
Little  Tee-Hee 
Life’s  Game  of  Ball 
Last  Look,  A 
Life 

Larrie  O’Dee 
Letter  H,  The 
Leonidas  fmen 

Lament  of  the  Greek  Wo- 
Legend  of  St.  Christopher 
Me  and  Bill 
Mother’s  Daring,  A 
Me  and  Jones 
Martyrs  of  Uganda,  The 
Not  in  the  Programme 
Nutting  Expedition,  A 
Now  I Lay  me  Down  to 
Sleep 

Noble  Stranger,  The 
Nottman  fThe 

Overflow  of  Great  River, 
Only 

Our  Debating  Club 
Puzzled  fThe 

Pessimistic  Philosopher, 
Poetry  of  Science,  The 
Pauper's  Revenge,  A 
Paddy’s  Courting 
Pat’s  Mistake 
Praying  for  Shoes 
Quarrel,  The 

Quarrel  of  the  Wheels,  The 
Road  to  Heaven,  The 
Room  Enough  for  All 
Reason  Why,  The 


Railway  Chase,  The 
Silver  Cup,  TJte 
Scandal 

Shall  We  Meet  Again  ? 
Sunrise  Among  the  Hills 
Scene  from  “Richelieu” 
Sentinel  of  Metz,  The 
Schoolboy  on  "Corns,”  A 
Serenade,  A 
Thou  Knowest  Best 
There'll  be  Room  in  Heaves 
Town  Pump,  The 
Two  Cities 
Then  and  Now 
Three  Cherry  Stones,  The 
Taste  it  Not 
Ten  Pound  Ten 
Unspoken 
Unfaithfulness 
Valentine,  A 
Vigilants,  The 
Way  of  the  World,  The 
Weather  in  Verse.  The 
Walrus  and  Carpenter,  The 
Who  Rules  the  Household? 
Washerwoman’s  Fiiend.  The 
When  Greek  Met  Greea 
Western  Artist’s  Accom- 
plishments, A 
Word  for  Cranks,  A 
Willie  Clark 

Why  Ben  Schneider  De- 
cided for  Prohibition 
Zenobia's  Defence 
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Advance  of  Science,  The 
Air  Castles 

Angel,  The  [Novelist 

Bunging  a Sensational. 
Barney  O'Linn's  Leeches 
Billy  K.  Simes 
Borrowed  Baby,  The 
Burdock's  Music  Box 
By  Special  Request 
Charity  Collector,  The 
Chickens  Come  Home  to 
Roost 

Church  Fair,  The 
College  “Oil  Cans" 

Creation  of  Man,  The 
Crippled  for  Lifo 
Defiled 

Der  Oalr  und  Der  Vine 
Dor  Vater  Mill 
Duty 

Ere  tho  Sun  Went  Down 
Facts  Concerning  “Jay 
Gould" 

Father’s  Counsel,  The  (A 
Temperance  Dialogue) 
Fence  o’  Scripture  Faith 
Foreign  Views  of  the  Statue 
Forever 

Four  Brothers,  The 
Gallant  Rescue,  A 
Ganges,  The 
Genius 
Getting  Up 
Ghost  of  an 
nental.  The 
God’s  Country 


Grace  Vernon  Bussell 
Grandma’s  Shamrocks 
Happy  Couple,  A 
Hostage,  The 
How  Girls  Study 
“I  Cannot  Turn  the  Key 
and  my  Bairn  Outside" 
If  I Should  Die  To-night 
In  Vanity  Fair 
J unipero  Serra 
Kiss  Deferred,  The 
Knightly  Welcome,  A 
Labor 

Law  Agin  it,  A 
Leadville  Jim 
Legend  of  Crystal  Spring 
Legend  of  Ivalooka,  The 
Little  Carl  [The 

Light  from  Over  the  Range, 
Little  Turncoats 
Lizzie 

Love  is  Over  All 
Mahmud  and  the  Idol 
Marco’s  Death 
Masterpiece  of  Brother  Fe- 
lix, The 

Midnight  Mass,  The 
Minister's  Grievances,  The 
Mizpah 

Mother’s  Doughnuts 
Mouse,  The 
Mustered  Out 
My  Boy  Fritz  (A  Duologue) 
Nameless  Guest,  The 
Nothing  for  Use 
Number  Twenty-five 


Original  Love  Story,  An 
Our  C’lumbus 
Our  Lives 
Outlaw,  The 
Prayer  in  Battle,  The 
Prime  of  Life,  The 
Priscilla  Prim  on  Woman's 
Rights 

Public  Worrier,  The 

Purpose 

Ilenyi 

Rival  Singer,  The 
Sand  Man,  The 
Scene  from  “Leah"  (Drama) 
Sealed  Orders 
Soft-hearted  Bill 
Soldier's  Offering,  A 
Soldier  Tramp,  The 
Sound  the  Reveille 
S 'posin'  a Case  [The 

Statue  of  Liberty  Unveiled, 
Storm  at  Sea,  A 
Story  of  a Bedstead,  The 
Stray  Sunbeam,  A 
Supers 
Timber  Line 
Timothy  Grey 
Too  Many  of  We 
Traitor  Sea,  The 
Turning  the  Points 
Watchman’s  Story,  A 
What  Men  Have  Not 
Fought  For 
Yes,  I’m  Guilty 
You  Must  be  Dreaming 
Young  America 


Old  Conti- 
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American  Eagle,  The 
Annie  Pickens 
Barnyard  Melodies 
Bill  Nye  on  Hornets 
Bob  Johnson’s  Visit  to  the 
Circus 

Bonnet  for  My  Wife,  A 
(A  Sparkling  Comedietta) 
Bores,  The 
Buzzard's  Point 
Case  of  Pedigree,  A 
Composite  Maiden,  A 
Convict  Joe 
Court  of  Berlin,  The 
Dead!  Name  Unknown 
Deadly  Weapon,  A 
Death  of  Bill  Sikes.  The 
Debating  Society,  The 
Der  Coming  Man 
Devotion  to  Duty 
Dew-Drop  Inn.  The  (A 
Temperance  Dialogue) 
Discovery  of  Sail  Francisco 
Don  Crambo  [Bay 

Drive  On!  Drive  On! 

Easter  Poem,  An 
Eunice 

Falling  In  and  Falling  Out 
Fall  of  Jericho,  The 
Find  Your  Level 
Get  Acquainted  With 
Yourself 

Good-bye,  Old  Church 
Grain  of  Truth,  A 
Happy  Family,  A 
Heavenward 

Her  Wedding 


Hint,  A 

His  Mother's  Cooking 
His  Riches 

Hold  Fast  to  the  Dear  Old 
Sabbath 

How  the  King  Lost  His 
Crown 

Idiot's  Gallantry,  An 
Jealous  Wife,  The 
Jerusalem,  the  Beautiful 
Jim,  A Hero 
Kiss  in  the  Dark,  A 
Kiss  Me,  Mamma,  I Can’t 
Sleep 

Kittens  and  Babies 
Little  Johnny  on  Owls 
Low -backed  Car,  The 
Margaret’s  Guest 
Masque,  The 
Miller's  Maid,  The 
Mrs.  Murphy's  Cake  Recipe 
My  Little  Bo-Peep 
My  Lover 

New  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, A 

New-Year  Ledger.  The 
Night-watch,  The 
Number  999 

Obstinate  Music  Box,  The 
Old  House  on  the  Hillside 
Old  Man’s  Idyl,  An 
Only  a Song 
Only  True  Life.  The 
On  the  Prairie 
Parson's  Vacation.  The 
Peril  of  the  Passenger 
Train,  The 


Peter  Klaus 
Poetical  Courtship 
Prince's  Hunting,  The 
Queen  Vashti 
Rajput  Nurse,  A 
Rarest  Pearl,  The 
Rose  of  Avondale.  The 
Saved 

Schake  und  Agers 
Shall  Bess  Come  Ilame? 
Shouting  Jane 
Simple  Church,  The 
Since  She  Went  Home 
Sleepy 

Slim  Teacher  of  Cramberry 
Gulch,  The 

Spirited  Object  Lesson,  A 
Story  of  Little  Moses.  The 
Story  of  Rebekah,  The 
Strange  Request,  The 
Street  Tumblers,  The 
Swallowed  Frog.  The 
That  Fire  at  the  Nolans 
Three  Sunbeams 
Three  Trees,  The 
To-morrow 
Troll  Man,  The 
Twenty-one  To-day 
Village  Scare,  The  (.4 
Comedy  for  Young  Folks) 
Visit  to  Hades,  A 
Voiceless  Chimes,  The 
Waiting  for  the  Galleon 
What  I Said 
What  is  Home 
What  the  Diver  Saw 
Woman’s  Song,  A 
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Abner’s  Second  Wife 

Adalina/s  Arrival 

After  the  Battle 

Anne  Hathaway 

As  Jacob  Served  for  Rachel 

Bell  of  the  Angels,  The 

Bible,  The 

Bit  of  Shopping  for  the 
Country,  A 
Bright  Hours 
Btidgekeeper’s  Story,  The 
By  the  Cross  of  Monterey 
Cabman's  Story,  The 
Clear  Case,  A 
Colonel's  Orders,  The 
Daniel  Periton’s  Ride 
Dignified  Courtship 
Domestic  Mutual  Improve- 
ment [vals” 

Duel  Scene  from  “The  Ri- 
Dynamiter’s  Daughter,  The 
Engine  Driver’s  Story,  The 
Eureka 

Faiiy  Tale,  A 
Fireman’s  Wedding,  The 
Foundations  [Fall 

French  Account  of  Adam's 
Game  of  Chess,  A 
Granddad’s  Polka 
Grant  [America 

How  Columhus  Found 
How  Marriage  is  like  • a 
Devonshire  Lane 
How  Mickey  got;  Kilt  in 
the  War 


How  Mose  Counted  the 

Eggs 

Hugh  Gordon's  Iron  Mill 

Huskin',  The 

I Wonder  Why 

If  it  was  Not  for  the  Drink 

In  the  Same  Line 

Jacqueline 

Joe  Striker  and  the  Sheriff 
John  of  Mount  Sinai 
Journey  of  Life,  The 
Juberlo  Tom 
Legend  of  St,  Freda 
Little  Jo 

Little  Sister  of  Mercy,  The 
Mad  Anthony’s  Charge 
Mary  Ann’s  Escape 
Marriage  of  Cana,  The 
Message  from  Bony,  A 
Mountain  and  the  Squirrel 
Mr.  Bowser  Takes  Precau- 
tions [Party 

Mrs.  Browlow's  Christmas 
Nearing  Home 
Nearer  to  Thee  [A 

Night  Ride  on  the  Engine, 
Not  Willin' 

Ocean’s  Dead,  The 
Old  Man's  Story,  An 
Old  Organ,  The 
Old  Tennant  Church 
Only  a Smile 
Orthography 
Pat’s  Wisdom 
Penn’s  Monument 
Perfect  Faith,  A 


Pilot’s  Bride,  The 
Reason  Why,  The 
Rest  for  the  Weary 
Retribution 
Rodney’s  Ride 
Sable  Sermon 
Sandman,  The 
Scipio 

Seer  and  Dreamers,  Ttuj 
Selling  the  Baby 
Sent  Back  by  the  Angels 
Shoutin’ 

Simple  Sign,  A 
Somebody's 

Song  of  the  Oyster,  A 

Speak  Gently 

Starry  Flag,  The 

Story  of  Faith,  The 

Strauss'  Boedry 

Swell  in  a Horse-car,  Tin* 

That  Autograph  Sale 

Then  and  Now 

Timely  Hint,  A 

Tsar  Oltg 

Unpardonable  Sin,  The 
Up  Thar,  Behind  the  Sky 
Vacation  Fragment,  a 
Vas  Marriage  a Failure? 
Venice  of  the  Aztecs,  The: 
Washington 
We  all  Like  Sheep 
What  Drove  -Me  into  a 
Lunatic  Asylum 
What  One  Boy  Thinks 
Wooing  of  the  Lady  Amabel 
World.  The 
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As  it  Is  in  Heaven 
At  the  Stage  Door 
At  the  Tomb  of  Napoleon 
Auctioneer’s  Gift,  The 
Aunt  Melissy  on  Boys 
Bicycle  Ride,  Tho 
Brave  Woman,  A 
California  Flea,  The 
Challenge,  A 
Cherished  Letters 
Chinese  “Maud  Muller” 
Choir’s  Way  of  Telling  It 
Christ  Calming  the  Tempest 
Christmas  a Hundred  Years 
to  Come  [The 

Dark  Forest  of  Sorrow, 
Davy  and  Goliar 
Deacon,  Me  and  Him,  The 
Deakin  Brown's  Way 
Death’s  Triumph 
Debatin’  S’ciety,  The 
Tier  Deutscher’s  Maxim 
De  Quincy’s  Deed 
Dog  and  the  Tramp.  The 
Don  Pedro  and  Fair  Inez 
Drum,  A [The 

Eloquence  of  O’Connell, 
Enemies  at  Death’s  Door 
Fathoming  Brains 
Flag  the  Train 
Gambler’s  Tale,  The 
Germs  of  Greatness 
Gloria  Belli 
Going  on  an  Errand 
Good,  The 

Grave  by  the  Sorrowful  Sea 


Grumble  Corner  and 
Thanksgiving  Street 
Harvest,  The 
Her  Vision 

His  Sweetheart’s  Song 
How  the  Bees  came  by 
their  Sting  [the  Bridge 
How  the  Fifty-first  Took 
Hunchbacked  Singer,  The 
In  the  Dime  Museum 
It  was  All  a Mistake 
Lady  Maud’s  Oath 
Little  Worries 
Loom  of  Life,  The 
Lost  on  the  Desert 
Lotty’s  Message 
Make  Room  in  Heaven 
Man  for  the  Hour.  The 
Memories  of  the  War 
Men  who  Do  not  Lift,  The 
Midnight  Tragedy.  A 
Mother’s  Tinder  Falin’s,  A 
My  First  Singing  Lesson 
Mysterious  Guest,  The 
Nicknames  of  the  States 
Oh,  No,  of  Course  Not 
Old  Friends 
Old  Letters 
Ould  Docther  Mack 
Out  at  Sea  f ing 

Parrot  in  a Deacon’s  Meet- 
Parson  Policy 
Pat’s  Secret 
Pattin'  Juba 
Peter  Adair 

Pink  Peuumea  Not*.  A 


Please,  Preacher  Man,  Can 
I Go  Home 
Presto  Chango 
Procrastination 
Pussy  Wants  a Comet 

Right  Living 
School  Episode,  A 
Sermon  on  Life,  A 
Shepherd’s  St.ory,  The 
Sherman's  March  [The 
Signing  of  Magna  Charta, 
South  Fork 
Star-Gazing 
Starless  Crown,  The 
Sword,  The 
Swore  Off 

Teetotaler's  Story,  A 
Temple  of  Living  Masons 
T hankful  P a rs  on , A 
T ue  Story  of  a Brie  Cheese 
Two  Chimneys,  The 
Uncle  Edom  and  the 
Yankee  Book  Agent 
Uncle  Podger  Hangs  a 
Picture 

Views  of  Farmer  B-nwn 
Volunteer  Organist,  The 
Waiting — At  the  Church 
Door 

Which  Road  ? 

Whisperin'  Bill 
Whistling  Regiment,  The 
Wild  Prairie  Fire.  A 
Wizard’s  Spell,  Tho 
Wreck  of  “Mary  Wiley” 
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After  Death  in  Arabia 
All-around  Intellectual  Man 
Apostrophe  to  the  Missis- 
sippi 

Aunt  Maria  at  the  Eden 
Awake  I Rejoice!  [Masto 
Bachelor’s  Reverie,  v 
Be  Ye  Heady 
Billy’s  Bose 

Blind  Flower  Girl  of  Pom- 
peii, The  [tain 

Blind  Mary  of  the  Moun- 
Bo’s’n  Jack  of  the  “Alba- 
tross” 

Brought  Back 

Caught  [dred” 

Charge  on  “Old  I-Iun- 
Chinaman’s  Prodigal.  The 
Christmas  Story.  A 
Christopher  C — 

Closing  Scene,  The 
Columbus 

Come,  Sign  the  Pledge 
Court  of  the  King,  The 
Curate’s  Story,  The 
Current  of  Life,  The 
Curtsy,  The 
Dickens  Gallery,  The 
Eagle  Screams,  The 
Epitaph,  The 
Eternity  of  Music,  The 
Evening  Doze,  An 
Everlasting  Memorial,  The 
Fare 

Father’s  Choice,  The 
Fauntleroy 

Finished  Education,  A 


Fireman's  Prize,  The 
God’s  Music 
Good  Joke  on  Maria,  A 
Half  was  not  Told  Me. 
He  had  Faith  [The 

Her  Ideal 

Heroes  of  Inlterman 
His  Mother’s  Songs 
How  I Won  My  Wife 
How  the  Church  was  Built 
Inasmuch  [at  Kehoe’s  Bar 
It’s  my  Nature 
Jesus,  Lover  of  my  Soul 
Joner  Swailerin*  a Whale 
Keepers  of  the  Light 
Lady  Jane 
La  Tour  d’Auvergne 
Little  Dago  Girl,  The 
Littl—  Jack  Two-stieks 
Lost  Found,  The 
Mother-in-law,  The 
Mounted  Knight,  The 
Mr.  Eisseldorf  and  the 
Water-pipe  [ductor 

Mrs*  O’Toole  and  the  Con- 
My  Dolls 

My  Neighbor’s  Call  [Spy 
Nathan  Hale,  the  Martyr 
Nickel -plated 
Ninkum  Land,  The 
Nora  Mulligan’s  Thanks- 
giving Party 
Ofie- legged  Goose,  The 
Our  Church  Sociable 
Over  the  Divide 
Owen's  Oath 
Party  Caucus,  The 


Peronella 

Prairie  Mirage,  The 
Pretty  Maid  of  Kissimme* 
Prototype,  A 
Quicksand,  The 
Quiet  Smoke,  A (Comedy) 
Reclaimed.  (A  Temper- 
ilescue,  The  [ unce  Drama 
Resurrection  Morn.  (An 
Oriental  Drama) 

Roman  Legion,  A 
Sarah's  Proposal.  (A 
Monologue) 

Shadows  on  the  Snow 
;.un  Jill  Beginnings 
So  was  I 

St.  Peter’s  Politeness 
Stranger’s  Evidence,  The 
Sunbeam's  Mission.  The 
“There  Was  a Crooked 
Man” 

Tribute  to  Grant,  A 
Truth  in  the  Ship’s  Log 
Uncle  Edom  and  the  Flur- 
ridy  Nigger 
Unseen  Angel,  An 
Up  Higher 

Velvet  Coat  of  the  Last 
Century,  A 
Water  million.  The 
We  all  Know  Her 
What  Might  Happen 
Woman 

Woman  Healed.  The 
Young  Bootblack,  The 
Ze  Modeme  English.  (a 
Comedy) 
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And  the  Band  Played 
Bachelor’s  Hope.  The 
Beauty  of  the  Sea,  The 
Big  Bob  Simpson 
Bridge  of  Glen  Amy,  The 
Cadwaladet  F;.y’:-;  Theory 
Cap’n  Peleg  Bunker  on 
Caractacus  [Base-ball 

Child’s  Mirror,  The 
Christmas  Guests,  The 
Church  Kitchen,  The 
Civil  War 
Crossing  the  Bar 
Dead  Leader,  The 
Der  Shpider  unci  der  Fly 
Dot  and  Dolly 
Drumhead  Court-marti'  1,  A 
Drummer  Boy,  The 
Dude,  A 

Duel  on  a High  Tower,  A 
Dynamite  Plot,  A 
Economical  Boomerang 
Elam  Chase’s  Fiddle 
Eliab  E Inzer 
Encore!  Encore! 

Farme-  Boffin’s  Equina7  ent 
Fife.  The 
Fighting  Fire 
Fiag  of  the  Rainbow 
Frank  Hayman 
From  the  Iron  Gate 
Guide  Post,  The 
Heart’s  Ease,  TV 
He  Didn't  Amount  to 
Shucks 

He  Tried  to  Tell  his  Wife 


His  Names 

Hour  with  Whittier,  An 
How  an  Engineer  Won  His 
Hunting  a Madman  [Bride 
Idiot  Lad,  The 
Inevitable,  The 
Interrupted  Proposal,  An 
Jail-bird’s  Story,  A 
Juryman's  Story,  A 
Kissing  Cup’s  Race 
Latches 

Light  in  the  Window,  The 

Little  Boy  who  Went  Away 

Little  Charlie 

Little  Pilgrim,  A 

Little  Saint  Caecilia 

Love's  Strategy 

Mad 

Magic  Wand,  The 
Magpie,  The 
Mended  Vase,  The 
Nellie’s  Prayer 
Oh,  for  a Man 
Old  Ace 

Old  Fisherman,  The  [mas 
Old  Jack  Watts'  Christ- 
Only  a Woman 
Only  Joe 

On  the  Rappahannock 
Open  Steeplechase,  The 
Our  Wedding  Day 
Overland  Mail 
Pauper’s  Child,  The 
Peter  Mul  money  and  the 
Black  Filly 


Race  for  Life,  A 
Raising  a Beard 
Rescue  of  Albret,  The 
Rescue  of  Mr.  IKgg,  The 
Revenge,  A 
Ride  of  Death,  The 
Sad  Mistake,  A 
Seth  Peters’  Report  of 
Daniel  Webster’s  Speech 
Shadow  from  an  Insane 
Asylum,  A 

Slaughter  House,  The 
Swipes’s  Dinner 
Three  Preachers,  The 
Tim’s  Downfall 
To  the  Dykes 
Tone  of  the  Voice,  The 
Too  Progressive  for  Him 
Tragedy  in  the  Sunshine,  A 
True  Bostonian,  A 
Two  Pennies,  The 
“Uncle  John”  to  his  City 
Cousin 

Uncle  Pete’s  Plea 
Under  the  Wheels 
Wakin'  the  Young  Uns 
Water  and  Rum 
What  She  Said 
When  Grandfather  Went 
to  Town 

When  I am  Dead  [Singin* 
When  Sam’wel  led  the 
Where  are  Your  Treasures? 
White  Rose  and  the  Poppy 
Yawcob's  Tribulations 
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Abide  with  Me 
Beethoven’s  Moonlight  So- 
Big  Mistake,  a [nata 

Bobby  Shaftoe 
Blessing  of  Song,  The 
Building 

Burton’s  Curtains 
Christmas  Angel,  The 
Christmas-tide  Shadow,  A 
Church  in  Lucre  Hollow, 
Circus  Bey,  The  [The 

Columbia’s  Jubilee 
Columbus 
Compassion 

Conjugating  Dutchman,  The 
Daybreak  in  the  Camp 
Dream  of  a Smart  Boy, 
The  [Way 

Drinking-house  Over  the 
Drummer  of  Company  C 
Face  Upon  the  Floor,  The 
Fair  Enthusiast,  A 
Faultless 

Flower  Girl,  The 
Folded  Hands,  The 
From  Shadow — Sun 
Galesburg  Fire  Department 
Geography  Demon,  The 
Girl  at  the  Book  Counter, 
Glacier  Bed,  The  [The 

Go  (A  Comedy) 

Go  Forward 
God’s  Wonders 
Grammar  Lesson.  A 
Grandfather’s  Clock 
Grandma's  Wedding  Day 


H agar's  Farewell 
Hands  Drop  Olf— The 

Work  Goes  on.  The 
House  not  Made  with 
Hands 

Ideal  is  the  Real,  The 
If  we  Knew 
In  the  Elevator 
Is  Freedom  a Lie? 

Jim 

Johnny  and  the  Teacher 
John  White’s  Thanksgiving 
Judge  Lynch 

“Jumped”— The  Story  of 
Ben  Fargo's  Claim 
Karl  the  Fiddler 
Kiss  in  the  Tunnel,  The 
Langley  Lane 
Last  Battle,  The 
Last  of  the  Choir,  The 
Legend  of  the  Fleur-de- 
Lis 

Liquor-seller’s  Dream,  The 
Little  Feller,  A 
Little  Orphant  Annie 
Living  Stones 
Matildy  Goes  to  Meetin’ 
Military  Steeple-chase,  The 
More  Cruel  than  War 
Mournful  Tale,  A 
Mrs.  Jones's  Pudding 
My  Boy 
My  Country 
My  First  Recital 
My  Mother’s  Hymns 
Obstructive  Hat  in  Pit 


Old  School  Exhibitions 
On  the  Road  to  Dreamtow* 
Optimism  * 

Penny  Showman,  The 
Picture  on  the  Wall,  The 
Prisoner  of  the  Bastile 
Raising  the  Wind 
Rape  of  the  Bell,  The 
Reuben  James 
Sand 

Serious  Mishap,  A 
Showing  olf  an  Elocutionist 
Siege  of  Calais,  The 
Simon  Grubb’s  Dream 
Solomon  Grubb 
Squire’s  Rooster,  The 
Story  of  Good  Little  Vln® 
cent 

Susceptible  Parson,  The 
The  Other  One  was  Booth 
These  Dreadful  Hard  Times 
Tim  Titus 

To  the  Palace  of  the  King 
Told  at  “The  Falcon” 

Trip  to  the  Stars,  A 
Triumph  of  the  Ricci,  The 
Two  Men 

Uncut  Diamond,  An 
Undertone,  The 
LTniversal  Prayer,  The 
“Vanity  of  Vanities” 
Vision,  A 

Well,  Then  I’m  Yourn 
When  Mandy  Brings  the 
Kids.  Also  Sentiments, 
Witticisms,  etc. 
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Adam  Never  was  a Boy 
Adown  the  Years 
Amaryllis 

Arithmetic  in  Life 
As  She  Says 
At  Bethlehem 
“Attempted  Suicide” 

Bangs  Family  Tell  a Story 
Banner  that  Welcomes  the 
Beyond  [World,  The 

Bo 

Bresea 

Brightest  Gift,  The 
Brown  Stout  [The 

“Bud  of  Promise  Racket,” 
Buster,  The 
Busy 

By  the  Sea 
Cartwheels 

Chief  Mourner,  The 
Child’s  Tear,  A 
Christmas  Legend,  A 
Coriolanus 

Critical  Moment,  Tho 
Death  of  Steerforth,  The 
“De  Lord  am  Coming” 
Dime  Supper,  A 
Easter  Lily,  An 
Exiled  [ball 

Farmer  Stebbins  at  Foot- 
Four  Mottoes 
Four  Pictures 
Four  Sunbeams,  The 
Friar  Tuck  (A  Drama) 
Gowk's  Errant  and  What 
Homeless  [Cam’  O’t,  A 


Golden  Scepter,  The 
How  Mrs.  O’Doolahan  Had 
Mike  Arrested 
How  We  Killed  the  Rooster 
Hymn  for  America,  A 
I Haven’t  Much  Religion 
International  Band,  The 
Jane  Jones 
Jes’  ’fore  Christmas 
Jewels  of  My  Aunt,  The 
John  Alcohol  [ (A  Farce) 
Just  What  I Wanted 
Kingdom  of  Sham,  The 
Lady  from  the  West,  The 
Last  Tudor,  The 
Legend  of  King  Nilus,  The 
Life’s  Weaving 
Little  Miss  Trot 
Lost  Chord  Found,  A 
Lost  Page,  The 
Love’s  Caramels  Lost 
Meetin’-house  is  Split.  The 
Miracle  of  the  Egg,  The 
Mortgage  on  the  Farm 
Mrs.  Guptill  Gets  Ahead 
of  the  Grip 
My  Fountain  Pen 
My  Ships 

My  Wife's  Husband 
Name  Your  Poison 
Nautical  Conversation,  A 
Newsboy's  Funeral,  A 
No.  5 Collect  Street 
“No  Saloons  Up  There” 
O’Flahert.y  and  John  Stubbs 
Old  Minstrel,  The 


Only  a Drunkard 
Our  Christmas 
Overdone  Economy 
Picnic  at  Selina,  The 
“Pitty  Fower,  The” 

Plato  and  Diogenes 
Proctor  Knott  on  Duluth 
Ringer  of  the  Chimes,  The 
Rover  in  Church 
Russian  Courtship,  A 
Rusty  Sword,  The 
Santa  Claus  in  Spite  of 
Himself 

Saved  by  a Hymn 
Smith’s  Bargain  Day  [The 
Story  of  Two  Little  Shoes 
Sunday  Question  of  To-day 
Tiger  Bay 

Touch  of  Nature,  A 
True  Contentment 
True  Worth  fley  Car 

Uncle  Peter  and  the  Trol- 
Under  the  Purple  and  Mot- 
ley 

Unequal  Partnership,  An 
Unsophisticated 
Veteran,  A 
Way  to  Freedom,  The 
W’en  Bill  Smith  Gits  His 
’Cordeen  Out 

When  the  Light  Goes  Out 
Why  Uncle  Ben  Backslid 
Wish  Dearer  Than  the 
Crown ; Also  Sentiment^ 
Witticisms,  etc. 
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A-soak  in  “YVum  Barrels" 
A-visitin'  the  School 
After  the  Opera 
Approach  ot  Night,  The 
Are  You  Ready? 

As  in  a Looking-glass 
As  Seen  in  Later  Years 
Bachelor’s  Dream,  The 
Barcarolle 

Beating  a Conductor 
Bells  of  Notre  Dame,  The 
Bessie's  Christmas  Dream 
Eessie's  First  Party 
Buzby’s  Coat 
"Calls" 

Candor 

Casey  at  the  Bat 
Child’s;  Prayer,  The 
Christmas 
City  Tale,  A 
"Come  Unto  Me" 

Counting  the  Seed* 

Coward,  The 

Crowning  of  the  King,  The 
Cupid  Peeped  in  Through 
the  Blinds 

De  Ok  Elder’s  Mistake 
Dead  Man's  'Gulch 
Decoration  Ode 
Dirty  Old  Man,  The 
Dream  Rambles 
Dying  Chief,  The 
Farmer’s  Song  Bird,  The 
Fern  and  the  Moss,  The 
First  Christmas  Tree,  The 
Flat  Contradiction,  A 


Four  Kisses,  The 
Fourth  of  July  at  Ripton 
Grandma's  Surprise 
Her  First  Baby 
Hiartvilie  Shakespeare  Club 
(A  Farce  for  Girls) 
Hunk!  Hunk! 

In  a Horse  Car 
Inventor’s  Wife,  An  [The 
Irish  Widow  to  Her  Son. 
Justice,  not  Charity 
Keep  to  the  Line 
King's  Daughter,  The 
Let  Down  the  Bars 
Little  Ef rum's  Ride 
Little  Heroine,  The 
Little  Joe 
Marriage  Tour,  A 
Matrimonial  Mix,  A (A 
Comedy) 

Mid  the  Breakers 
Minstrels  of  the  Marshes, 
The 

Mister,  yer  Gittin’  Old 
More  in  the  Man  than  in 
the  Land 

Mullins  the  Agnostic 
Needles  and  Pins 
Night  Mail  North,  The 
Nine  Suitors,  The 
Not  Understood 
"Not  Wanted" 

Old  Canteen,  The 
Old  Tunes,  The 
Old  Wife,  The  [Thin 
Our  Ranks  are  Getting 


Out  of  the  East 
Out  of  the  Window 
Palace  of  The  Days,  The 
Parrots,  The  [pel 

Picture  of  the.  Last  Sup- 
Postilion  of  Nagold,  The 
Private  Rehearsal,-  A 
Prosperous  Couple,  A 
Rest  [his  Sermon 

Rev.  John  Smith  Prepares 
Right  Building 
Sermon  in  Flowers,  A 
Stage-struck  Hero,  The 
Story  of  a Stowaway,  The 
Tommy  and  the  Crocodile 
Tom’s  Thanksgiving 
Turning 

Uncle  Jotham’s  Boarder 
Uncle  Peter  at  the  "Big 
House" 

Undoc  the  Old  Oak  Tree 
Unknown  Speaker.  The 
Value  of  Education,  The 
Wandering  Jew,  The 
Washington 

Water  [ture 

Way  back  Temperance  Lee- 
Weird  Warble,  A 
What  Three  Women  Said 
Wheel  and  I,  The 
White  Lily,  A 
Within  the  Fold 
Wopsenonic 
Yankee  Boy,  The 
Also  Sentiments,  Witti- 
cisms, etc. 
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After  the  Waltz 
Against  License 
Alameda 
All  the  Same 
Andre  and  Hale 
As  Ye  Would 
At  the  Camp  Fire 
Aunt  Sophronia  Tabor  at 
the  Opera 

Be  Careful  What  You  Say 
Ben  Hassan’s  Dream 
Bunch  of  Primroses,  A 
Candidate,  The 
Chimes  of  Amsterdam,  The 
Comal  and  Galbina 
Coronation  of  Inez  de 
Castro,  The 

Dad  Says  So,  Anyhow 
Dog  Kindergarten,  The 
Drunken  Engineer,  The 
Friend  Death 
Garden  Path,  The 
Gentleman  Jim 
Grandfather's  Story 
Grandpa  and  Baby 
Hoeing  and  Praying 
Horse-thief  Jim 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  The 
How  Larry  Sang  the  "Ag- 
nus" [Saved 

How  the  Refugees  Were 
How  to  Get  Rich 
How  We  Beat  the  Favorites 
How  We  Played  "King? 
William" 

In  the  Hall  # 

In  the  Looking-glass 
Into  the  Sunset 
Ivan  the  Czar 


Jack 

Just  Like  a Man 
Katie’s  Questions 
Keep  Up  With  the  Times 
Last  Roll-call,  The 
Lecture,  The 

Legend  of  Easter  Eggs,  The 
Letters  for  Mr.  Smith 
Making  Him  Feel  at  Home 
Mariar  in  Heaven 
Master's  Touch,  The 
Mine  Own  Countree 
Miss  Agnes 
Moor’s  Revenge,  The 
Mother’s  Songs 
Mr.  Meek’s  Dinner 
Mrs.  McShane’s  Shopping 
Expedition 

Mrs.  Tubbs  at  the  Sewing 
Circle 

Musical  Threnody.  A 
My  Great  Mistake 
Nat  Ricket  at  Cricket 
Nature’s  Monotony 
Old  Sermon,  The 
Old  Violin,  The 
One  of  Many 
On  the  Sunset  Line 
Origin  of  Shoes,  The 
Over  the  Range 
Panther’s  Choice,  The 
Haggles 
Rizpah 

Runaway  Boy,  The 
Sambo’s  New  Year’s  Ser- 
mon 

Sarah  Ann  Miranda 
Ship-boy’s  Letter.  The 
Sister  Ernestine's  Beau 


Song-bird  of  the  Princess, 
The 

Song  of  the  Bicycle,  The 
Song  of  the  Sea  Wind,  Th* 
Spellin’  School,  A 
Stage  of  Destiny,  The 
Storming  of  the  Castle,  The 
Story  of  a Great  Artist 
Stranger  and  His  Friend, 
The 

Tale  the  Titles  Told.  The 
Temperance  Ship,  The 
That’s  Baby  [Life 

That  Whistle  Saved  my 
Them  Dear  Old  Garret 
Things . 

They  Met  in  Death 
They  Will  Never  Do  So 
Again 

To  Absent  Friends 
Troublesome  Wife.  The 
Tumbler  of  Claret,  A 
Turning  the  Tables  (A 
Comedy) 

Twin  Ballots,  The 
Two  Little  Stockings,  The 
Uncomforatble  Cali,  An 
(A  Dialogue) 

Under  the  Snow 
Victor  and  Vanquished 
Visit  1o  the  Sea,  A 
Wife’s  Prayer,  The 
Wisdom  of  Krishna 
Won’t  You  Follow  Me? 
Work  That  is  Best,  The 
Also  Sentiments,  Witti- 
cisms, etc. 
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Affection  of  the  Heart,  An.  A pleasing 
parlor  play. 

Aired  Her  Knowledge.  The  blunders  a col- 
lege  girl  makes  with  practical  affairs. 

Alexander.  Full  of  puns. 

American  Forest  Girl,  The.  By  Mrs.  Fe- 
licia Hemans.  A dramatic  story  of 
the  North  American  Indians. 

/Angelina.  Negro  dialect  with  a decidedly 
musical  swing. 

At  a Woman’s  Club.  Humorous. 

At  the  Hospital  Window.  Humorous  and 
pathetic. 

Average  Boy,  The.  An  incorrigible  boy. 

Baby’s  Offering.  A good  missionary  piece. 

Bachelor’s  Coat,  The.  A bachelor's  reve- 
rie the  night  before  his  wedding. 

Bell  of  St.  John’s,  The.  Pathetib  and 
dramatic. 

Belshazzar’s  Feast.  Dramatic. 

Birth  of  Little  Paul,  The.  By  Charles  Dick- 
ens. Fine  description,  strong  pathos. 

Blue  and  Gray.  For  Decoration  Day. 

Captain  .Toe.  By  F.  Ilopkinson  Smith.  A 
thrilling  description  of  an  act  oi 
heroism. 

Christmas  Angel’s  Message,  The.  A touch- 
ing Christmas  story. 

Christmas  Chimes  in  Boston.  Philadelphia. 
New  York  and  Chicago.  A humorous 
satire  on  the  four  cities. 

Claim  Was  Met,  The.  Strongly  pathetic 
and  dramatic. 

Colonel’s  Experiment.  The.  Very  funny. 

Coming  Home.  A pathetic  story;  of  a sol- 
dier's return  home  from  the  wai. 

Coming  Man.  The.  Humorous 

Common  Duties.  An  appeal  for  higher 
womanhood.  , . 

Dreams.  A pretty  legend  of  a dream  sale. 

Effective  Narration,  An.  A very  humor- 
ous appeal  for  a pension. 

Family  Financiering.  Humorous. 

Farmer's  Well,  The.  Humorous. 

Ferry  to-  Shadowtown,  The.  A lullaby. 

Fire!  Veiy  dramatic. 

Flicker  on  the  Fence,  The.  A pastoral. 

For  Her  Sake.  Strongly  dramatic. 

Fun  That  Adam  Missed,  The.  Humorous. 

Good  Buie.  A.  Moral. 

Growing  Old.  A latter-day  reverie. 

Happiness  and  Duty.  Moral. 

His  New  Brother.  Very  amusing  child 
dialect. 

Hurricane,  The.  By  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant, A graphic  description  of  a storm. 

If  We  Knew.  Pathetic,  with  a moral. 

Tack  and  I.  Pathetic  sentiment. 

Joseph  Clayton.  Dramatic  and  pathetic. 

just  About  These  Days.  Ode  to  Autumn. 

,mst  Be  Glad.  By  Tames  Whitcomb  Riley. 
One  of  Ills  most  pleasing  productions. 

Kittyboy's  Christmas.  By  Amy  E.  Blan- 
chard. A most  pleasing  Christmas  piece. 

Ladies’  Whist  Club,  The.  How  the  aver- 
age woman  plays  whist. 

Tuttle  Bey's  Lament,  The.  Child  dialect. 

Little  Id  Uriel.  By  Miss  Mulock.  A pa- 
thetic story  of  the  death  of  the  little 
blin  d girl. 

Message  for  Mama  in  Heaven,  A.  Pathetic. 

Messenger  Boy,  The.  A striking  and  hu- 
morous delineation  of  the  average 
telegraph  messenger  boy. 

Misses  at  School,  The.  Humorous. 

Modern  Youth,  A.  Humorous. 

Morning's  Mail.  A.  Capital  monologue 
tor  a gentleman. 


Mother’s  Room.  Pathetic  and  inspiring. 

Mr. Dooley  on  a Populist  Convention.  Aw 
extract  from  “Mr.  Dooley”.  Humor- 
ous and  satirical.  Fine  Irish  dialect. 

Mrs.  McDuffy  on  Base-Ball.  Humorous. 

My  Big  Brother.  Child  dialect. 

My  Fiancee.  Clever  humor. 

Newsboy  in  a Church,  A.  A newsboy's 
first  visit  to  an  Episcopalian  Church. 

O Mither,  Sing  a Sang  to  the  Bairns. 
Scotch  dialect. 

One  of  God’s  Little  Heroes.  By  Marga- 
ret J.  Preston.  Child  dialect. 

On  the  Stair.  Clever  humor. 

Our  New  Relations.  By  William  Mc- 
Kinley. Oratorical. 

Pa’s  Soft  Spot.  Child  dialect. 

Patriotism.  By  Archbishop  Ireland 
Oratorical. 

Penitent,  A,  Irish  dialect.  Humorous. 

Petrified  Fern.,  The.  Beautiful  description. 

Political  Stump  Speech,  A.  Original, 

Remember  the  Maine.  Stirring,  patriotic. 

Rose  Bush,  The.  Pathetic. 

Safety  in  the  Rock.  Religious. 

Saved.  Temperance. 

Scene  from  Cyrano  de  Bergerac.  The  cele- 
brated balcony  scene  from  this  popu- 
lar play. 

Sea,  The.  Humorous. 

Sea-Mews  in  Winter  Time.  By  .Tean  Inge- 
low.  A reverie  by  the  “sad  sea  waves." 

Sent  to  Heaven.  By  Adelaide  Anne  Proc- 
tor. A very  beautiful  description. 

Settin’  the  Flags.  For  Decoration  Day, 

Shadow  of  a Flower,  The.  By  Mrs  Fe- 
licia Hemans.  Metaphorical. 

Sistah  Lize.  Pathetic.  Negro  dialect. 

Sleeptime  in  Darktown.  A lullaby. 

Sorrow  of  Buddha,  The.  By  Edwin  Ar- 
nold. Philosophical. 

Souvenir,  A.  A pleasing  encore. 

Sowers,  The.  Moral. 

Tak  er  Tatah  en  Wait.  A child’s  retali- 
ation. 

Tampa  Romance,  A.  A pleasing  story  ot 
the  Spanish  War. 

Tenement  House  Guest,  A.  Pathetic. 
Irish  dialect. 

Things  That  Never  Die.  By  Charles  Dick- 
ens. Moral  and  religious. 

Thoughts.  By  Mrs.  Rose  Hartwick 
Thorpe.  Beautiful  sentiment. 

Three  Stages.  The  fickleness  of  human 
nature. 

Tit  for  Tat.  Scotch  dialect. 

To  Grown-up  Land.  Allegorical. 

Took  Johnny  to  the  Show.  By  Will 
Carleton.  Humorous. 

Tragic  Parting,  A.  Lament  of  an  oyster  on 
departure  for  church  sociable. 

Triumph  Through  Faith.  From  “The 
Wrestler  of  Philippi.  Highly  dra- 
matic. 

Trolley  on  the  Nile,  The.  Pleasing  humor. 

Up  in  the  Loft.  Reflective.  By  Will 

Carleton. 

Wedding  Gift,  A.  How  a bride  was  won. 

What  Hast  Thou  Done  To-day?  Moral 
and  religious. 

What  They  Wanted.  Hebrew  dialect. 

When  the  Teacher  Gets  Cross.  Pleasing 
humor. 

Woman’s  Love.  Very  tinny. 

Young  Man  Waited,  The.  She  was  so 
long  in  dressing  that  he  evaporated. 

Young  Musician,  The.  Trials  of  a young 
paan  with  musical  ability 
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Almost  Home.  Very  pathetic. 

"‘As  Beseemeth  Men."  Humble  heroism. 

Ai  Hum  O’clock  Tea.  Characteristic  talk 
at  such  affairs. 

Bell  of  at.  Auchel,  The.  Dr.  W.  H. 

Drummond.  French- Canadian  dialect. 

Bended  Bow,  The.  Mrs.  Hemans.  A 

stirring  call  “To  Arms." 

Bounding  the  United  States.  John  Fiske. 
Patriotic. 

Bridge  of  a Hundred  Spans,  The.  Gil- 
bert Parker.  A girl’s  heroism. 

Buddhist  Legend,  A.  Pathetic,  with 
strong  moral. 

Chances  Others  Have,  The.  Moral. 

Child  once  Afore,  A.  Pathetic.  Death  scene. 

Christmas  at  Black  Rock.  Ralph  Connor. 
An  exciting  horse  race. 

Christmas  Carol,  A.  Adelaide  A.  Procter. 
For  Christmas. 

Christmas  Eve.  Very  pathetic. 

Christmas  Greens.  Monologue  for  lady. 

Christmas  Turkey,  The.  Lesson  m Polite- 
ness. 

Corner  Grocery,  The.  Pathetic  Christmas 
piece. 

Crooked  Mouthed  Family,  The.  Laugh- 
able facial  imitation. 

Decoration  Day.  Ode  to  fallen  soldiers. 

Difference,  The.  Moral  reflection. 

Dog  and  the  Caramel,  The.  Extremely 
humorous. 

Faithful  Unto  Death.  Tribute  to  William 
McKinley. 

Flesh  and  the  Spirit,  The.  Strongly  dra- 
matic. 

From  Reveille  to  Taps.  For  Decoration  Day. 

Good  Management.  Humorous. 

Hannah  Arnett’s  Faith.  An  episode  of 
the  Revolution. 

Harvard  versus  Yale.  Humorous  encore. 

Her  No.  Encore. 

Her  Reply.  Encore. 

Home-made  Bread.  Reflective. 

Honor  of  the  Woods,  The.  W.  H.  H.  Mur- 
ray. Realistic  description  of  a boat 
race.  Exceedingly  popular. 

Fow  He  Won  His  Freedom.  Convict’s 
escape  from  prison. 

How  Prince  Was  Saved.  Child  dialect. 

Humble  Heroism.  Pathetic  incident  of  a 
freshet. 

In  Cherry  Time.  Rights  of  the  birds  upheld. 

fn  the  Days  of  Lafayette.  A reminiscence. 

I Say  Unto  Thee,  Arise.  An  Easter  poem. 

Is  Marriage  a Failure?  Encore. 

I Wouldn’t  Fret.  Moral. 

Jack.  Story  of  heroism. 

John  W.  Jones.  Pathetm  narrative. 

Just  for  To-day.  Canon  Wilberforce.  Moral. 

Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  The.  Mrs. 
Hemans.  Descriptive. 

Law,  The.  Moral. 

Left  Alone.  Pathetic  child  dialect. 

Life  and  Death.  Very  pathetic. 

Lincoln,  the  Immortal.  Henry  Watter- 
son.  Tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

•turtle  Florence.  Charles  Dickens.  Pathetic. 

Making  a Man  of  the  Boy.  War  episode. 

Mammy’s  Way.  Negro  dialect. 

Modem  Romance.  Clever  humor, 


Modern  Christian’s  Prayer,  The.  Satirical 
and  humorous. 

Mortality  and  McSwiggan.  Irish  dialect. 

Moucning  Beil,  The.  J.  L.  Harbour. 
Showing  the  fallacy  of  gossip.  Much 
in  demand. 

Air.  Dooley  on  Football.  Irish  dialect. 
Humorous. 

Neddy’s  Thanksgiving.  Child  dialect. 

New  Year,  The.  Moral. 

Noddin’  by  the  Fire.  Paul  Lawrence 
Dunbar.  Negro  dialect. 

No  Place  for  Boys.  An  appeal  to  mothers. 

Nothing  Suited  Him.  A grumbler's  wail. 

Obliging  Lauy  Boarder,  The.  Humorous. 

Opportunity.  John  J.  Ingalls.  The  poem 
that  made  him  famous. 

Organist,  The.  Humorous. 

Owed  to  a Barber.  Humorous  soliloquy 
in  barber’s  chair. 

P amelia  Splicer  at  the  Beach.  Humorous. 

Papa  and  the  Boy.  An  amusing  midnight 
conversation. 

Penelope’s  Christmas  Dance.  During 
which  Washington  captured  the  British, 

Poet  Lore.  Edwin  Alarkham. 

Postponed.  Pathetic. 

Potpourri.  Aledley. 

Reading  a Letter.  Humorous. 

Remembrances  of  Childhood.  Retrospection. 

Romance  and  Reality.  Humorous  boy  s 
letter. 

Sally  Ann’s  Experience.  Humorous. 

Second  Table.  The.  A boy's  reflections. 

Shopping.  Humorous. 

Signs.  Negro  dialect. 

Silversmith,  The.  Moral  reflection. 

Smile,  The.  Moral. 

Society  Play,  The.  Humorous. 

Sockery  Joins  the  Lodge.  German  dialect. 

Song  of  the  Housekeeper,  The.  House- 
cleaning troubles. 

Stay  in  the  South.  Strong  declamation. 

Strive,  Wait.  Pray.  Aloral, 

Tale  of  a Stamp.  Clever  humor. 

Then  and  Now.  Ancient  and  modem  epi» 
taphs. 

To-morrow  and  To-day.  Aloral. 

Toys,  The.  Pathetic. 

Trip  to  Alorrow,  A.  Puzzling  humor. 

True  Liberty.  Patriotic. 

Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star.  As  recited 
by  a Boston  child. 

Unguarded  Gates.  T.  B.  Aldrich.  Patriotic. 

Watchin'  the  Sparking.  Fred  Emerson 
Brooks.  Humorous.  Very  popular. 

When  Daddy  Plays  de  Banjo.  Negro  dia- 
lect. 

When  Pa  Tried  Alental  Healing.  Humor- 

When  Jim  Died.  Pathetic, 
ous. 

Where  the  Spankweed  Grows.  Child 
dialect. 

Whistling  Boy.  Recitation  for  a good 
whistler. 

Wild  White  Rose,  The.  Longing  for  the 
unattainable. 

Will  and  Won't.  Contrasted, 

Wrestler  of  Philippi,  The,  Gladiator* 
scene  in  Rome, 
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Abraliam  Lincoln.  By  Ex-President 
Roosevelt.  Patriotic. 

Advise  to  Tirzali  Ann.  By  Marietta 
J.  Holley.  Humorous. 

All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well.  Amus- 
ing encore. 

Amanda’s  W’edding.  Negro  dialect. 
Humorous. 

Armor  Bearer,  The.  Pathetic. 

At  the  Milliner’s.  Humorous. 

Back  to  Broadway.  By  George  Ran- 
dolph Chester.  Amusing. 

Ballad  of  Breakneck.  The.  Dramatic. 

Bettina  Mazzi.  Dramatic. 

Busybody,  The.  A village  meddler. 

Casey’s  Revenge.  A reply  to  the 
famous  “Casey  at  the  Bat.’’ 

Christmas  Anthem,  The.  Opportuni- 
ty for  humorous  singing. 

Chums.  By  J.  W.  Foley.  Pleasing 
boy  friendship. 

Comfort.  Optimistic. 

Cremation  of  Sam  McGee,  The.  Ec- 
centric humor. 

Cross  Purposes.  Humorous. 

Death  of  the  Gadfly.  Dramatic. 

Delusion  of  Ghosts.  The.  Humorous. 

Emancipation.  Spiritual  poem. 

Entertaining  the  Minister.  Very  fun- 
ny child  piece. 

Euchre.  As  played  by  women. 

Flowery.  Encore. 

Foreign  Photographs.  Humorous. 

Getting  Information  Out  of  Pa.  Hu- 
morous child  piece. 

Glad  Tidings.  Religious. 

Happier  Life,  The.  Uplifting  senti- 
ment. 

Her  New  Hat.  Humorous. 

Her  Way.  Encore. 

He’s  None  the  Worse  for  That.  True 
worth  of  an  honest  man. 

Hint,  The.  Scotch  dialect.  Encore. 

His  Courier.  Humorous  courtship. 

Hooked.  Encore. 

How  She  Got  Ready.  A woman’s 
vanity. 

How  the  Twins  Gave  Thanks. 
Thanksgiving  story. 

Innocence.  Child  dialect.  Hnmorons. 

In  the  Ninth  Inning.  Stirring  finish 
of  a hall  game. 

Japanese  Mother,  A.  Bv  Grace  Duf- 
fle Boylan.  Dramatic. 

Johnnie’s  Checker  Story.  Humorous 
verse. 

Just  As  It  Used  to  Be.  Sentiment. 

Keeping  Him  Warm.  Humorous. 

Kid’s  Composition  on  Mothers,  A. 
By  Judge  Henry  A.  Shute.  Hu- 
morous. 

King’s  Jest,  The.  By  Kipling.  Dra- 
matic verse. 

Kiss  In  the  Rain,  A.  Sentiment, 

Laddie.  Pathetic. 

Larrv  Shannon’s  Easter  Offering.  Bv 
Edith  Sessions'  Tripper.  A fine 
dramatic  Easter  selection. 

Lending  a Hand.  How  a man  hooks 
up  his  wife’s  waist. 

“Literature.”  Encore. 

Little  Girl’s  Plaint.  A Childish  hu- 
mor. 

Little  Misschefuss.  Child  dialect. 

Little  Things.  Everyday  Kindness. 

Loss  of  Time,  The.  Humorous. 

Lullaby.  A dream  time  piece. 


Mammy’s  Lullaby.  Negro  dialect. 

Mary  Elizabeth.  Pathetic. 

Military  Comedy.  A.  By  Elliot  Flow- 
er. Humorous. 

Minty’s  Christmas.  Negro  dialect 
Christmas  piece.  * 

Mistake  in  Identity,  A.  Encore. 

Mizpah.  Religious. 

Mrs.  Harrigan  at  the  Shoe  Store.  By 
Charles  Battell  Loomis.  Humor- 
ous Irish  dialect. 

Mrs.  Madden’s  Golden  Wedding.  By 
Ellis  Parker  BuUer.  author  of 
“Pigs  is  Pigs.”  Humorous. 

Mule,  The.  Humorous  encore. 

Offending  Eye,  The.  Humorous  dar= 
key  dialect. 

Parting  Christmas  Rhyme,  A.  W.  M. 
Thackeray.  For  Christmas. 

Passing  of  the  Horse,  The.  By  S.  E. 
Kiser.  Humorous. 

Passionate  Shepherd  to  His  Love. 
Sentimental. 

Pn tty’s  Muff.  Sentimental. 

Peaches.  Negro  dialect.  Description 
of  exciting  horse  race. 

Perfectly  Lovely  Companion,  A.  Can. 
be  used  as  a monologue  or  play. 

Philip  Barton,  Engineer.  Dramatic. 

Polly’s  Preparations.  Encore. 

Price,  The.  Encore. 

Prisoner’s  Statement,  The.  Very  dra- 
matic. 

Problem  in  Mathematics,  A.  Humor- 
ous. 

Proposal,  The.  By  Sol  Smith  Rus- 
sell. Very  funny. 

Queen  Esther’s  Petition.  Pathetic 
and  Sentimental. 

Rollo  Learning  to  Dress.  By  Robert 
J.  Burdette.  Humorous. 

Rosa  Bud.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Characterization. 

Rummaging.  Pleasing  sentiment. 

Santa  Claus’  Tree.  By  Wallace  Ir- 
win. Fer  Christmas. 

Spell  of  the  Yukon,  The.  Fine  de- 
scription. 

Snirit  of  Reform,  The.  Humorous. 

Stage  Technique.  Dramatic  bur- 
lesque. 

There  Is  No  Unbelief.  Religious. 

Tim’s  Vacation.  Pathetic. 

Tommy  Candy.  Humorous. 

Tom’s  Race.  Exciting  schoolboy  ath- 
letics. 

Trials  of  a Housekeeper,  The.  Child 
humor. 

Turkey  Tail  Fan,  De.  Negro  dialect. 

Two  Can  Live  as  Cheap  as  One. 
Very  funny  verse. 

Two  Cases  of  Grip.  Humorous. 

Visitation.  A.  Humorous. 

Voyage  to  Lullaby  Land,  The.  Lul- 
laby. 

Weddin’,  The.  Humorous. 

What  Bridget  O’Reilly  Bought.  Irish 

humor. 

What  the  Matter  Was.  Humorous. 

What  William  Henry  Did.  By  J.  L. 
Harbour.  Very  amusing. 

When  Love  and  Duty  Meet.  Ro- 
mantic. 

When  Men  Turn  Gossips.  Humorous. 

When  Papa  Was  a Boy.  Humorous. 

Willie  Meets  the  Visitor.  He  enter- 
tains his  sister’s  friend. 


Practical  Elocution 

By  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  A.  M. 
300  pages 

Cloth,  Leather  Back,  $1.25 

This  work  is  the  outgrowth  of 
actual  class-room  experience,  and 
is  a practical,  common-sense  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  subject.  It  is 
clear  and  concise,  yet  comprehen- 
sive, and  is  absolutely  free  from 
the  entangling  technicalities  that  are  so  frequently 
found  in  books  of  this  class. 

Conversation,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  true  Elocu- 
tion, is  regarded  as  embracing  all  the  germs  of 
speech  and  action.  Prominent  attention  is  therefore 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  this  the  most  common 
form  of  human  expression. 

General  principles  and  practical  processes  are  pre- 
sented for  the  cultivation  of  strength,  purity,  and 
flexibility  of  Voice,  for  the  improvement  of  distinct- 
ness and  correctness  in  Articulation,  and  for  the 
development  of  Soul  power  in  delivery. 

The  work  includes  a systematic  treatment  of  Ges- 
ture in  its  several  departments  of  position,  facial 
expression,  and  bodily  movement,  a brief  system  of 
Gymnastics  bearing  upon  vocal  development  and 
grace  of  movement,  and  also  a chapter  on  Methods 
of  Instruction,  for  teachers. 

Sold  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent,  prepaid,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price. 

The  Penn  Publishing  Company 

923  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia 


Do  you  want  to  be  an  O 

Do  you  want  to  be  a Teac 
of  Elocution 

Do  you  want  to  be  a Public 
Reader 

Do  you  want  to  improve  your 
conversation 

Do  you  want  training  in  Physi- 
cal Culture 

o you  want  to  increase  your 
in  any  direction 


CATALOGUE  GIVING  FULL 
MATION  AS  TO  HOW  ANY  OF  THESE 
COMPLISHMENTS  MAY  BE  ATTAINED 


